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TS^iUOi fitt^. 



X HE account of the cruel manner in which the pope 
had been treated^ filled all Europe with astonishment or 
horror. To see a Christian emperor^ who^ by possessing 
that dignity^ ought to have been the protector and ad<« 
vocate of the holy see, lay violent hands on him who 
represented Christ on earthy and detain his sacred per- 
son in a rigorous captivity^ was considered as an impiety 
that merited the severest vengeance^ and which called 
for the immediate interposition of every dutiful son of 
the church. Francis and Hetyry, alarmed at the progress 
of the Impeiial anas in Italy^ had» even before the tak« 
ing of Rome^ entered into a closer alliance ; and, in order 
to give some check to the emperor's ambition^ had agreed 
to make a vigorous diversion in the Low Countries. The 
force of every motive which had influenced them at that 
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t THE REION OF THI B. V. 

time was now increased ; and to these were added thede- 
fiire of rescuing the pope out of the emperor's hands^ a 
measure no less politic than it appeared to be pious. This^ 
however^ rendered it necessary to abandon their hostile 
intentions against the Low Countries, and to make Italy 
the seat of war, as it was by vigorous operations there 
they might contribute most effectually towards deliver* 
ing Rome, and setting Clement at liberty. Francis being 
now sensible that, in his system with regard to the af- 
fairs of Italy, the spirit of refinement had carried him 
too &r ; and that, by an excess of remissness, he had 
allowed Charles to attain advantages, which he might 
easily have prevented ; was eager to make reparation 
for an error, of which he was not often guilty, by an ac- 
tivity more suitable to his temper. Henry thought his 
interposition necessary, in order to hinder the emperor 
from becoming master of all Italy, and acquiring by that 
means such superiority of power, as would enable him 
for the future to dictate without controul to the other 
princes of Europe. Wolsey, whom Francis had taken 
care to secure by flattery and presents, the certain me* 
thods of gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could 
incense his master against the emperor. Besides all these 
public considerations, Henry was influenced by one of a 
more fHivate nature ; having begun about this time to 
form his great scheme of divorcing Catharine of Ara* 
gon, towards the execution of which he knew that the 
sanction of papal authority would be necessary, he was 
d^iroits to acquire as much merit as possiUe with Cle» 
ment, by i^pearing to be the chief instrument of his 
d^iverance* 

The negotiation, between princes thus disposed, was 
not tedious. Wolsey himself conducted it, on the part 
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of his sovereigB^ with unbounded powers* Francis trtiaUd 
with him in person at Amiens [[July 11]]» where the 
cardinal a|^ared« and was received with royal magni* 
ficence. A marriage between the duke of Orleans and 
the princess Mary was agreed to as the basis of the 
confederacy ; it was resolved that Italy should be the 
theatre of war; the strength of the army which should 
take the fidd« as weK as the contingent of troops or of 
money, which each prince should furnish^ were settled; 
tod if the emperor did not accept of the proposals which 
they were jointly to make htm» they bound themselves 
ifmnecBateiy to declare war, and to begin hostihilies 
[[Aug. 1S]}« Henryr who took every resohifion with \tar 
pctuosity, entered so eagerly into th» new alliance, that^ 
m order to give Francis the strongest proof of his fricnd« 
^"^ and respect, he fermidly renounced the ancient 
claim of the English monatarchs to the crown of Franee^ 
which had long been the pride and ruin of the nation i 
as ^ fnH compensation f(Mr which he accepted a pensioo 
of fifty thousand crowns, to he paid amiuidly to himself 
and his successors *• 

The pope, being unable to fulfil the conditions of hie 
capstukition, still remained a prisoner under the severs? 
cuatoc^ of Alarcon. The Florentines no sooner heard of 
what had happened at Rome, than they ran to anns in 
a timwltuous maniter ; expelled the cardinal di Cortona» 
who governed their city in the pope^ name ; de&oed 
the arms of the Medici ; broke in pieces the statues of 
Leo and Clement ; and declaring therasdves a free states 
re-established their ancient popular, governmentr The 
Venetians, taking advantage of the calamity of their aUy 
the pope, seised Ravenna, and other places beloi^pngto 

* Herbert, 83, Ac. Ajrm. Foed* ziv. 203. 
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the churchy under pretext of keeping them in deposite* 
The dukes of Ufbino and Ferrara laid hold likewise on 
part of the spoils of the unfortunate pontiff^ whom thej 
considered as irretrievably ruined *. 

Lannoy^ on the other hand^ laboured to derive some 
solid benefit from that unforeseen events which gave 
such splendour and superiority to his master's arms. 
For this purpose he marched to Rome^ together with 
Moncada^ and the marquis del Guasto, at the head of all 
the troops which they could assemble in the kingdom of 
Naples. The arrival of this reinforcement brought new 
calamities on the unhappy citizens of Rome; for the 
soldiers envying the wealth of their companions, imitated 
their licence^ and with the utmost rapacity gathered the 
gleanings, which had escaped the avarice of the Span* 
iards and Germans. There was not now any army in* 
Italy capable of making head against the Imperialists ; 
and nothing more was requisite to reduce Bologna^ and 
the other towns in the ecclesiastical state> than to have 
appeared before theni. But the soldiers having. been so 
long accustomed^ under Bourbon^ to an entire relaxation 
of discipline^ and having tasted the sweets of living at 
discretion in a great city^ almost without the controul 
of a superior, were become so impatient of military sub-* 
ordination^ and so averse to service, that they refused 
to leave Rome, unless all their arrears were paid; a 
condition which they knew to be impossible. At the 
same time, they declared, that they would not obey any 
other person than the prince of Orange, whom the army 
had chosen general. Lannoy, finding that it was no 
longer safe for him to remain among licentious troops, 
who despised his dignity, and hated his person, returned 

* Guic. 1. xvm, 45a. 
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to Naples ; soon after the marquis del Guasto and 
Mcmcada thought it prudent to quit Rome for the same 
Fvason. The prince of Orange> a general only in name^ 
asd by the most precarious of all tenures^ the good- will 
of soldiers^ whom suecess and Kcence had rendered ca« 
priciousy was obMged to pay more attention to their hu« 
mours^ than they did to his commands. Thus the em- 
peror, instead of reaping any of the advantages which 
he might have esepected from the reduction of Rome^ 
had the mortiUcation to see the most formidable body 
of troops that he had ever brought into the fields con- 
tinue in a state of inactivity^ from which it was impos* 
nble to rouse them *• 

This gave the king of Fr^oe and the Venetians 
lieisure to form new schemes, and to enter into new 
engagements for dehvering the pope, and preset ving 
the liberties of Italy. The newly-restored republic of 
Florence vexy imprudently joined with them> and Lau- 
tree, of whose abilities the Italians entertained a much 
nore &vourable opinion than his own master, was, in 
order to gratify them, appointed generalissimo of the 
league. It was with the utmost reluctance he under** 
took that office, being unwilling to expose himself a 
second time to the difficulties and disgraces, which the 
Diligence of the king, or the malice of his favourites, 
might bring upon him. The best troops in France 
marched under his comnfand; and the king of Eng- 
land, though he had not yet declared war against the 
emperor, advanced a considerable sum towards carrying 
on the expedition. Lautrec's first operatiiins were pru« 
dent, vigorous, and successful. By the assistance oi 
Andrew Doria, the ablest sea-officer of that age, he 

* Guic. L xviii. 454. 
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rendered himself master of Genoa, and re-established 
in that republic the faction of the Fr^gosi, together with 
tb V dominion of France. He obh'ged Alexandria to sur« 
render after a short siege> and reduced all the country 
on that side of the Tesino. He took Pavia, which had 
so long resisted the arms of his sovereign, by assault, and 
plundered it with that cruelty, which the memory of the 
fatal disaster that had befallen the French nation before 
it walls naturally inspired. All the Milanese, which An« 
tonio de Leyva defended with a small body of troops, kept 
together, and supported by his own address and industry, 
must have soon submitted to his power, if he had con« 
tinned to bend the force of his arms against that country. 
But I autrec durst not complete a conquest which would 
have been so honourable to himself^ and of such ad« 
vantage to the league. Francis knew his confederates 
to be more desirous of circumscribing the Imperial power 
in Italy, than of acquiring new territories for him ; and 
was afraid, that if Sforza were once re-established in Mi- 
lan, they would second but coldly the attack which he 
intended to make on the kingdom of Naples. For this 
reason he instructed Lautrec not to push^his operations 
with too much vigour in Lombardy ; and happily the 
importunities of the pope, and the solicitations of the 
Florentines, the one for relief, and the other for protec- 
tion, were so urgent as to furnish him with a decent 
pretext for marching forward, without yielding to the 
in treaties of the Venetians and Sforza, who insisted oi^ 
his laying siege to Mian *. 

While Lautrec advat^ced slowly towards Rome, the 
emperor had time to deliberate concerning the disposal 



* Guic 1. xviii. 461. Bellay, 107, £cc. Mauroc. Hist* 
Tenet. Ub.iii.23e. 
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of the pope's person, who still remained a prisoner in 
the castle of St. Angelo. Notwithstanding the specious 
veil of religion, with which he usually endeavoured to 
cover his actions, Charles, in many instances, appoov 
to have been but little under the influence of religioua 
considerations, and had frequently, on this'occasion, ex- 
pressed an inclination to transport the pope into Spain, 
that he might indulge his ambition with the spectacle of 
the two most illustrious personages in Europe succes- 
sively prisoners in his court. But the fear of giving new 
offence to all Christendom, and of filling his own sutgects 
vith horror, obliged him to forego that satisfaction ^« 
The progress of the confederates made it now necessary 
either to set the pope at liberty, or to remove him to 
some place of confinement more secure than the castle of 
St. Angelo. Many considerations induced him to prefer 
the former, particularly his want of the money, requisite 
as well for recruiting his army, as for paying off the vast 
arrears due to it In order to obtain this, he had assem- 
bled the Cortes of Castile at Valladolid about the begin- 
ning of the year, and having laid before them the state 
of his affairs, and represented the necessity of mak- 
ing great preparations to resist the enemies, whom 
envy at the success which had crowned his arms would 
tmite against him, he demanded a large supply in the 
most pressing terms [[Feb. 11]]; but the Cortes, as the 
nation was already exhausted by extraordinary dona- 
tives, refused to load it with any new burden, and in 
spite of all his endeavours to gain or to intimidate the 
members, persisted in this resolution t. No resource, 
therefore, remained, but the extorting from Clement, by 
way of ransom, a sum sufficient for discharging what w^s 

• Guic. L xviii. 457. f ^^dov. i. p. 814. 
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due to his troops^ without which it was vain to mention 
to them their leading Rome. 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, oar his intrigues 
Bdsuccessfnl towards hasting such a treaty. ^ By flat* ' 
teiy, and the appearance of unbounded confidence, he dis- 
flcrmed the resentment of cardinal Colonna, and wrought 
upcm his vanity, which made him desirous of shewing 
the world, that as his power had at first depressed the 
pope, it could now raise him to his former dignity. B^ 
favours and promises he gained Morond, who, by one of 
those whimsical revolutions which occur so often in his 
life, and which so strongly display his character,* had 
BOW recovered his credit and authority with the Imperii 
alists. The address and influence of two such men 
easily removed all the obstacles which- retarded an ae- 
commodation, and brought the treaty for Clement's li- 
berty to a conclusion, upon conditions hard indeed^ but 
not more severe than a prince in his situation had reason 
to expect. He was obliged to advance, in ready money, 
an hundred thousand crowns for the use oi the army ; 
to pay the same sum at the distance of a fortnight ; and 
at the end of three months, an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand more. He engaged not to take part in the war 
against Charles, either in Lombard^ or in Naples ; he 
granted him a bull of eruzado, and the tenth of ecclesi- 
astical revenues in Spain ; and he not only gave hos- 
• tages, but put the emperor in possisssion of several towns, 
as a security for the performance of these articles •• 
Having raised" the first moiety by a sale of ecclesiastical 
dignities and benefices, and other expedients equally 
uncanonical, a day was fixed for delivering him from 
im[»>isonment [[Dec. 6)]. But Clement, impatient to be 

* Guic 1. xviii. 4S7, ftc. 
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free, after a tedious confinement of six months, as weQ 
as full of the suspicion and distrust natural to the un« 
fortunate, was so much afraid that the Imperialists 
might still throw in obstacles to put off his delivenoice, 
that he disguised himself, on the night preceding the 
day when he was to be set free, in the habit of a mer* 
tbant, and Alarcon having remitted somewhat of his 
vigilance upon the conclusion of the treaty, he made his 
escape' undiscovered. He arrived before next morning 
At Orvietto, >sithout any attendants but a single officer ; 
and from thence wrote a letter of thanks to Lautrec, as 
^e chief instrument of procuring him liberty *• 

During these transactions, the ambassadors of France 
and England repaired to Spain, in c<»i8equence of the 
treaty which Wolsey had concluded vrith the French 
king. The emperor, unwilling to draw on himself the 
united forces of the two monarchs, discovered an incli« 
nation to relax somewhat tlie rigour of the treaty <^ 
Madrid, to which, hitherto, he had adhered inflexibly* 
He offered to accept of the two millions of crowns which 
Francis had proposed to pay as an equivalent for the 
dutchy of Burgundy, and to set his sons at liberty, on 
condition that he would recall his army out of Italy, and 
restore Genoa, together with the other conquests which 
lie had made in that country. With regard to Sforza, 
he insisted that his fate should be determined by the 
judges appointed to enquire into his crimes. These pro* 
positions being made to Henry, he transmitted them to 
his ally the French king, whom it more nearly concerned 
to examine and to answer them ; and if Francis had 
heen sincerely solicitous, either to conclude peace or pre- 
serve consistency in his own conduct, he ought instantly 

• Guic 1. xviii. 467, &c. Jov. Vit. Colon. 169. Hauroc, 
Hist. Venet. lib. iiL «52 
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to have closed with overturei? which differed bat little 
from the propositions which he himself had formerly 
made *» But his views were now much changed ; his 
alliance with Henry, Lautrec*s progress in Italy> and the 
i^periority c^his army there above that of the emperor, 
hardly left him room to doubt of the success of his en*« 
terprise agjainst Naples. Full of those sanguine hopesj he 
was at no loss to find pretexts f<Mr rejecting or evadii^ 
what the emperor had proposed. Under the appearance 
of sympathy with Sforza> for whose interests he had not 
hitherto discovered much solicitude, he again demanded 
the full and unconditional re-estaUishment of thiat un« 
fortunate prince in his dominions. Under colour of its 
being imprudent to rely on the em^mror's sincerity, lie 
insisted that his sons should be set at liberty before the 
French troops left Italy, or surrendered Grenoa. The 
unreasonaMeness of these demands, as well as the re« 
proadifid insinuation with which they were accompa* 
med> irritated Charles to such a degree^ that he could 
liardly listen to. them with patience ; and repenting 6f 
his moderation^ which had made so little impression on 
his enemies, declared that he would not dq)art m the 
smallest article from the conditions which he had now 
cfiered. Upon this ihe French and English ambaasadors 
(&r Henry had been drawn unaccountably to concui 
with Fiancie in these strange propositions) demanded 
and obtained their audience of leave t. 

Next day [[Jan. 22, 1528]], two heralds, who had ac* 
companied the ambassadors on purpose, though they 
had hitherto conceded their character, having assumed 
the ensigns of their office, appeared in the en^peror^i 

* 

^* Becueil des Traits, ii. 849. 
t Bym. xiy. 200. Herbert, 85. Guic L xviii. 471. 
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cxnirt^ and being admitted into his presence, tfaey, in the 

name of their respective masters, and with all the so- 

leninity customary on such occasions, denounced war 

against him. Charles received both with a dignity suit*- 

i^k to his own rank, but spoke to each in a tone adapted 

to the sentiments which he entertained of their sove« 

reigns* He accepted the defiance of the English mo» 

narch with a firmness tempered by some degree of 

. decency and respect. His rejrfy to the French king 

dtxmnded with that acrimony of expression, which 

personal rivalship, exasperated by the memory of many 

injuries inflicted as well as suffered, naturally suggests. 

He desired the Fraich herald to acquaint his sovereign, 

that he would henceforth consider him not only as a base 

violator of public faith, but as a stranger to the ho« 

nonr and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too 

high-spirited to bear such an imputation, had recourse 

to an uncommon expedient in order to vindicate his 

character. He instantly sent back the herald with a 

cartel of defiance, in which he gave the emperor the lie 

in form, challenged him to single combat, requiring him 

to name the time and place of the encounter, and the 

weapons with which he chose to fight. Charles, as he 

was not inferior to his rival in spirit or bravery, readily 

accepted the challaige; but, af)er several messages 

concerning the arrangement of all the circumstances re« 

lative to the combat^ accompanied with mutual re« 

proaehes, bordering on the most indecent scurrility, 

all thoughts of this duel, more becoming ihe heroes of 

romance than the two greatest monarchs of their age, 

were entirely laid aside*. 

• Eecuea des Trait^z, % Mem. de Bellay, 103, &c San- 
dov. Hist. 1 837. 
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The exam{)Ie of two personages so illustrious drew 
such general attention, and carried with it so much aa« 
thority, that it had considerable influence in producing 
en important change in manners all over Europe. Duels^ 
as has already been observed, had long been permitted 
by the laws of all the European nations, and forming a 
part of their juri^rudence, were authorised by the ma^ 
gistrate, on many occasions, as the most proper method 
of terminating questions with regard to property, or of 
deciding those which respected crimes. But single com* 
bats being*considered as solemn appeals to the omnis« 
cience and justice of the Supreme Being, they were al« 
lowed only in public causes, according to the prescript 
tion of law, and carried on in a judicial form. Men 
accustomed to this manner of decisions in courts of 
justice, were naturally led to apply it to personal and 
private quarrels. Duels, which at first could be ap- 
pointed by the civil judge alone, were fought without 
the interposition of his authority, and in cases to which 
the laws did not extend. The transaction between 
Charles and Francis strongly countenanced this prac« 
tice. Upon every affront, or injury, which seemed to 
touch his honour, a gentleman thought himself entitled 
to draw his sword, and to call on his adversary to give 
him satisfaction. Such an opinion becoming prevalent 
among men of fierce courage, of high spirit, and of 
rude manners, when offence was often given, and re- 
venge was always prompt, produced most fatal conse- 
quenceSii Much of the best blood in Christendom' was 
^hed ; many useful lives were sacrificed ; and, at some 
periods, war itself hath hardly been more destructive 
than these private contests of honour. So powerful^ 
however, is the dominion of fashion, that neither the 
terror of penal laws, nor reverence for religion, have 
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been Me entirely to iibdiaii a practiee unknowti ■ianng 
the andeats, and- sot justifiable by. any principle of 
reMoii; thouiib at the aamt time it must be admitted, 
titiatto thia abiiird' cuatom^ we mast ascribe in some 
degree Ae extmoidmaiy gcBtlenesa and <H>mplaiflimce 
of modem- lOsuiMrs, and' tjiat respectful attention of 
ime man |0 tfiiotbert m^Ucli, at present^ render the so^ 
did knorctonrses-of life &r more agreeable and deoenty 
tfian amoMg'^o meet eivUilwd nations of antiquity. 

V^Mif the' tm> moniudis seemed so eager to tenni« 
nate tbe^ q^sirrrt by a perscwal combat^ Lautrec con* 
finued his operati<ms, which promised to be more de« 
cisive. His army> which was now increased to thirty* 
five thousand men, advanced by great marches towards 
Naples [^Peb.]}. The terror of their approach, tia well 
as the remonstrances and the entreaties of the prince of 
Orange, prevailed at last on the Imperial troops, thou^ 
widi ^tifficnlty, to quit Rome, of which they had kept 
p o sses s ion during ten months. But of that flourijshing 
army i^icli bad entered the city, scarcely one half re« 
mained ; the rest, cut off by the plague, or wasted by 
diseases, the effbctsof their inactivity, intemperance^ 
and debauchery, fell- victims to their own crimes *. 
Lautrec made the greatest efforts to attack them in their 
retreat towards the Neapolitan territories, which would 
have finished the war at one blow. But the prudence 
of their leaders disappointed all his measures, and con- 
ducted them with little loss to Naples. The people of 
that kingdom, extremely impatient to shake off the 
Spanish, yoke, received the French with open arms^ 
wherever they appeared to take possession ; and Gaeta 
and Naples excepted, hardly any place of importance 

• €kuci L xviiL 478. 
VOL, in. B 
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remained in the hands of the Imperialists* The pre- 
servation of the former was owing to the strength of its ^ 
fortifications^ that of the latter to the presence of the 
Imperial army. LautreCj however, sat down before 
Naples ; but finding it vain to think of reducing « city 
by force while defended by a whole army, he was ob- 
b'ged to employ the slower, but less dangerous method 
of blockade ; and having taken measures which appeared 
to him effectual, he confidently assured his master, that 
famine would soon compel the besieged to capitulate* 
These hopes were strongly confirmed by the def«it 
of a vigorous attempt made by the enemy in order 
to recover the command of the sea. The galli.es of 
Andrew Doria, under the command of his n^hew 
Fhilippino, guarded the mouth of the hfirbour. . Mon« 
cada, who had succeeded Lannoy in the viceroyalty, 
rigged out a number of gallies superior to Doria's, 
manned them with a chosen body of Spanish veterans, 
and going on board himself, together with the marquis 
del Guasto, attacked Fhilippino before the apival of the 
Venetian and French fleets. But the Genoese admiral, 
by his superior skill in nav^ operations, easily tri- 
umphed over the valour and number of the Spaniards* 
The viceroy was killed, most of his fleet destroyed, 
and Guasto, with many officers of distinctiqn, being 
taken prisoners, were put on board the captive gallies^ 
and sent by Fhilippino as trophie^ of hlf victory to his 
uncle *• 

Notwithstanding this flattering prospect of success^ 
many circumstances cpncutred to frustrate Lautrec's ex- 
pectations. Cleoient^ though he always ^nowledged 
. jbis being indebted to Francis for the recovery of his li« 

• Puic 1. six. 4B7. P. Heater, lib. x. c. t p. 331. 
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bertyt and often comj^ained of the cruel treatment which 
be had met with horn the emperori was not influenced 
at this juncture by principles of gratitude, nor, which 
is more extnumlinaiy, was he swayed by the desire of 
revenge. His past misfortunes rendered him more cau« 
tious.than ever, and his recoliection of the errors which 
he had committed, increased the natural irresoiution of 
his mind. While he amused Francis with promises, he 
secretly negotiated with Charles ; and being solicitous, 
above all things, to re-establish his family in Florence 
with its ancient authority, which he could not expect 
firom Francis, -who had entered into strict alliance with 
the new republic, he leaned rather to the side of his 
enemy than to that of his benefactor, and gave Lautrec 
no assistance towards carrying- on his operations. The 
Venetians, viewing with jedousy the : progress of the 
French arms, were intent only upon recovering such moM 
ritime towns in the Neapolitan dominions as were to be 
possessed by their republic, while they were altogether 
careless abput the reduction of Naples, on which the sue* 
cess of the common cause depended*. The king of Eng- 
land, instead of being able, as had been projected, to 
embarrass the emperor by attacking his territories in the 
Low Countries, found his subjects so averse to an unne« 
cessary war, which would have ruined the trade of the 
nation, that in order to silence their clamours and put a 
stop to the insurrections ready to break out among them, 
he was compelled to conclude a truce for eight months 
with the governess of the Netherlands t. Francis him* 
self, with the same unpardonable inattention of which 
he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had suf- 

* Guic L xiz. 491 f Herbert, 90. Bymer, 14. 258. 
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fhred so8ev«r«]y/neg1^tfd to malse prop^retniltaiioes 
fo Lautrec fbrithe fiUfvpoit of liu$ army*. 

These unexpected events retarded tfafe .progress of 
lihe Fx^ncH^ discouraging both the general and his 
troops; but the revolt of Andrew Doria proved a fiital 
blow to all their measarelt. That gallant officer^ the 
'dtidten cff a rq>ublic> and trained up from his infancy ia 
the sea service^ retained the is^fMrit of independence na«i 
tural to the £brmer« together with the (daui liberal man* 
ners peculiar to the latter. A stranger to the arts of 
submifisioBL or flattety necessary in courts* but conscious 
at the same time of his own merit and importance, hd 
always offered his .advice with frteddm, and of^ pre** 
ferred his complaints and i^monstmnces with boldness. 
The French ministers, unaccuetomed toisuch liberties, 
determined to ruin a man who treated them with so 
little defeirence; aid thou^ Frwicis faims^f had a just 
saise of Doria's ^ei^victe, as well as an hijgh esteem fbr 
his cbarlKrter, the courtiers^ by continually re p r es en ting 
him as a man haughty, intractidb^, and more soUdtous 
to ag^ndiJBe tnodself, than to promote .the intet^est <tf 
France* gradually undermined the foundations of his 
credit, and filled the king's mind with suspidicHiand dis* 
trust. From thence proceeded seVeral affronts and in* 
dignities put upon Doria. His aj^ointments were not 
xegularly paid ; his advice^ even in naval affiurs, was 
c^ksn slighted^ an attempt was made to seize the prison* 
ers taken by his nephew in the sea-fight off Naples; all 
•which he bore with abundance of ilUhumour. But an 
injury offered to his country transported him beyond aU 
bounds of patience. The French began to fortify Savona^ 
to clear its harbour, and removing thither some branches 

*Guic.Lxviii 478. 
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d trade carried on at Genoa, plainly shewed that they 
intended to render that town, which had been long the 
object of jealousy and hatred to the Genoese, their ri« 
val in wealth and commerce. Doria, animated with a 
patriotic zeal for the honour and interest of his country^ 
remonstrated against this in the highest tone, not with- 
out threats, if the measure were not instantly abandoned. 
This bold action, aggravated by the malice of the cour-. 
tiers, and placed in the most odious light, irritated 
Francis to such a degree, that he commanded Barbesieux, 
whom he appointed admiral of the Levant, to sail di- 
rectly to Genoa with the French fleet, to arrest Doria, 
and to seize his gallies. This rash order, the execution 
of which could have been secured only oy the most pro« 
found, secrecy, was concealed with so little care, that 
Diiria got timely intelligence of it, and retired with all 
his gallies to a place of safety. Guasto, his prisoner, 
who had long observed and fomented his growing dis- 
content, and had (^ften allured him by magnificent pro« 
mises to enter into the emperor's service, kid hdld on 
this favourable opportunity* While his indignation and 
resentment were at ttieir height, he prevailed on him to 
despatch one of his officers to the Imperial court with his 
overtures and demands. The negotiation was not long ; 
Charles, fully sensible of the importance of such an acqui- 
sition, granted him whatever terms he required, Doria 
sent back his commission, together with the collar of St. 
Michael, to Francis, and hoisting the Imperial colours, 
sailed with all his gallies towards Naples, not to block 
up the harbour of that unhappy city, as he had formerly 
engaged, but to bring them protection and deliverance. 
His arrival opened the communication with the sea, 
and restored plenty in Naples, which was now reduced to 
the last extremity ; and the French, having lost their j^u- 
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periority at $ea, wtre soon reducecl to great straits &r t^ant 
of provisions. The prince of Orange^ who succeeded ite 
viceroy in thecoromand of the Imperial army, shewed faim^ 
self foy his prudent conduct worthy of that honour whkdi 
his good fortune and the death of bis generals had twict 
acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who remembering 
the prosperity which they had enjoyed under his com^ 
xnand, served him with the utmost alacrity, he let sHp no 
opportunity of harassing the enemy, and by continual 
alarms or sallies fatigued and weakened them *. As an 
addition to all these misfortunes, the diseases common 
in that country during the sultry months, began te 
break out among the French troops. The prisoners 
communicated to them the pestilence which the Impe^ 
rial army had brought to Naples from Rome, and it 
raged with such violence, that few, either oficers or 
soldiers, escaped the infection. Of the whole army, not 
four thousand men, a number hardly sufficient to defend 
the camp, were capable of doing duty f ; and being now 
besieged in their turn, tfiey suffered all the miseries 
from which the Imperialists were delivered. Lautrec, 
after struggling long with so many disappointments and 
calamities, which preyed on his mind at the same time 
that the pestilence wasted his body, died (^August I53, 
lamenting the negligence of his sovereign, and the infi- 
delity of his allies, to which so many brave men had 
fallen victims J. By his death, and the indisposition of 
the other generals, the command devolved on the mar- 
quis de Salnces, an officer altogether unequal to such a 
trust. He, with troops no less dispirited than reduced, 

• Jovii Hist. lib. zxxvi. p. 31, &c. Sigonii Vita Dorise, p. 
1139. Bellay, 114, &c. f Sellay» 117, &c» 
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re^seateA io disarder to Avieraa ; ' whkf) itowJilMiiig io* 
vested by the prince eif Online, SeiuoeB trat ifader tkd 
necesBity of consentwg^ that he hicmelf sboiilii tenmia a 
prisoner of war^ that his troops shonld lay dotm their 
arms and cokars^ gire up their haggage^ and ofuwtii «n« 
der a guard to the frontiers of Fmnee. By this ignoan** 
nious capituladooy the wretched rsmakis of the Freadk 
army w&& saved ; and the emperOT, by bis own perae« 
verance, attd the good conduct of his generab* acquired 
ence more the sapenority in Italy \ 

The loss of Genoa fbliowed imaaediaftely opon the niiit 
of the army in Naples. To dietiv^ bis country from thit 
'dominion of foreigneis was Dona's Itightst ambition, and 
had been his prihcipai induoement to qnit the ^eivice of 
France, and to enter into that of the emperor. A moat 
fevoarable c^dportnnity for executing this honourable en* 
tcrprise now presented itself. The city of Genoa, a& 
flicted by the pestilence, was almost deserted foy its 
uihabitants ; the French garhson, being neither regu** 
krly paid nor recruited was red^icedtoan ineonsiderabk 
number ; Doria's emissaries found that such of the citi* 
Jleifs as remained, being weary alike of the French and 
Imperif»l yoke, the r^ur of which they had alteniatdy 
felt, were ready to welcome htm as their deliverer, and 
to second all hts measures. Things wearing this pro« 
mising aspect, he sailed towards the coast of Grenoa ; 
on his approach the French gallies retired ; a small body 
of men which he landed surprised one of the gates of 
Genoa in the night tinto ; Trivukii the French governor, * 
with his feeble garrison, shut himself up in the citadel, 
and Doria took possession of the town without bloodshed 
or TemM0R<*e [[September 18]]. Want of provisions 

» BeHay, 117, dec. Jovii Hist. iib. «v. aatvi. 
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quickly obliged Trivulci to capitulate ; the people, eai^r 
to abolish such an odious monument of their servitude, 
ran together with a tumultuous violence, and levelled 
the citadel with the ground. 

It was now in Doria's power to have rendered himself 
the sovereign of his country, which he had so happily 
delivered from oppr^sion. The fame of his former ac- 
tions, the success of his present attempt, the attachment 
of his friends, the gratitude of bis countrymen, together 
with the support of the emperor, all conspired to facili« 
tate his attaining the supreme authority, and invited him 
to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which 
there are few examples, he sacrificed ail thoughts of ag- 
grandizing himself to the virtuous satisfaction of esta- 
blishing liberty in his country, the highest object at 
which ambition can aim. Having assembled the whole 
body of th^ people in the court before his palace, he 
assured them, that the happiness of seeing them once 
more in possession of freedom was to him a full reward 
for all his services ; that, more delighted with the name 
of citizen than of sovereign, he claimed no pre-eminence 
or power above his equals ; but remitted entirely to them 
the right of settling what form of government they would 
now chuse to be established among them. The people 
listened to him with tears of admiration and of joy. 
Twelve persons were elected to new- model the consti- 
tution of the republic. The influence of Ooria's virtue 
and example communicated itself to his countrymen; 
the factions which had long torn and ruined the state 
seemed to be forgotten. Prudent precautions were taken 
to prevent their reviving ; and the form of government 
which has subsisted with little variation since that time 
in Genoa was established with universal applause Do- 
ria lived to a great f^, beloved, respected^ and ho^ 



noured by his coUiilrymen ; and adh^ng ttnifarml j to 
bis ptofessions of mdde^atioiij without arrogating any 
thing unbecoming a private citisen^ he preserved a great 
ascendant oyer the councils of the republic^ which owed 
its being to bis generoiaty. The authority which hepos-t 
sessed was more flattering* as well as more satisfiu:toryj 
than that derived from sovereignty ; a dominion founded 
in love and in gratitude ; and upheld by veneration for 
lus virtotey not by the dread of his power. His memory 
is still reverenced by the Genoese* and he is distin- 
guished in thmr public monuments^ and celebrated in 
the works of their iiistorians, by the most honourable 
of all appcdkCions, THE FATHER OF HIS COUN« 
TRY AND THE RESTOREE OF ITS LIBER- 
TY  

1529*]] Francis, in order to recover the reputation of 
his arms, discredited by so many losses, made new eU 
£>rtsin the Milanese. Bait the count of St. Fd, a rash 
and unesperienced ojfioer, to whom he gave the cCimm 
mand, was no matdi for Antonio de Leyva, the ablest 
of the Imperial generals^ He, by his superior skiU in 
war; checked, with a handful of men« the brisk but ill* 
concerted motions of the French ; and though so infirm 
himself that he was carried constantly in a litter, he 
surpassed them when occason required, no less in ac- 
tivity than in prudence. By an unexpected inarch he 
mLrprised, defeated, and took prisoner the count of St. 
Pol, ruining the French army in the Milanese as en« 
tirdy as the prince of Orange had ruined that which 
besieged Naples t* 

* Guic 1 xix. P.-408. Sigonii Vita Oorke» p. 1146. Jovii 
39i8t. lib. xxvi. p. 36, &c. 
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Amidst these vigorous operations in the fields eaoh 
party discovered an impatient desire of peace^ and con« 
tinual negotiations were carried on for that purpose. 
The French king, discouraged, and almost exhausted^ 
by so many unsuccessful enterprises, was reduced now 
to think of obtaining the release of his sons by conces- 
sions, not by the terror of his arms. The pope hoped 
to recover by a treaty whatever he had lost in the 
war. The emperor, notwithstanding the advantages 
which he had gained, had many reasons to make him 
wish for an accommodation. Solyman, having over-run 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Austrian ter« 
ritories with the whole force of the East. The reforma* 
tion gaining ground daily in Germany, the princes who 
favoured it had entered into a confederacy which Charles 
thought dangerous to the tranquillity of the empire. The 
Spaniards murmured at a war of such unusual length, 
the weight of which rested chiefly on them. The variety 
and extent of the emperor's operations far exceeded what 
his revenues could support; his success hitherto had been 
owing chiefly to his own good fortune and to the abili- 
ties of his generals, nor could he flatter himself that they, 
with troops destitute of every thing necessary, would 
always triumph over enemies still in a condition to re- 
new their attacks. All parties, however, were at equal 
pains to conceal or to dissemble their real sentiments. 
The emperor, that his inability to carry on the war 
might not be suspected, insisted on high terms in the 
tone of a conqueror. The pope, solicitous not to lose his 
present allies, before he came to any agreement with 
Charles, continued to make a thousand protestations of 
fidelity to the former, while he privately negotiated with 
the latter. Francis, afraid that his confederates might 
prevent him by treating for themselves with the empe- 
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ror^ had recourse to many dishonourable iulifices in 
order to turn their attention from the measures which 
be was taking to adjust all differences with his rival. 
' In this situation of affairs, wheii all the contending 
powers wished for peace, but durst not venture too has« 
tily on the steps necessary for attaining it, two ladies 
andartook to procure this blessing so much desired by 
all Europe [^May]]. These were Margaret of Austria* 
duche8fr>dowager of Savoy, the emperor's aunt, and 
Louise, Francis's mother. They agreed on an interview 
at Cambray, and being lodged in two adjoining houses^ 
between which a communication was opened, met toge- 
ther without ceremony or observation, and held daily 
conferences, to which no person whatever was admitted. 
As both were profoundly skilled in business, thoroughly 
acquainted with the. secrets of their respective courts, 
and possessed with perfect confidence in each other, 
they soon made great progress towards a final accom- 
modation ; and the ambassadors of all the confederates 
waited in anxious suspense to know their fate, the deter* 
mination of which was entirely in the hand of those il« 
lustrious negotiators *. 

. But whatever diligence they used to hasten forwards 
a g^eral peace, the pope had the address and industry 
to get the start of his allies, by concluding at Barcelona 
a particular treaty for himself [[June 20^. The empe* 
ror, impatient to visit Italy in his way to Germany, and 
desirous of re-establishing tranquillity in the one coun« 
try, before he attempted to compose the disorders which 
abounded in the other, found it necessary to secure at 
Jeast one alliance among the Italian states, on which he 
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might depend* That with Clement, who coorted it with 
unwearied imp(Mtunity^ seemed more proper than any 
other. Charles being extremely solicitous to makramne 
reparation for the insults whidi be had offensd to the 
sacred character of the pope, and to redeem past oilmceft 
by new merit, granted Clement, notwithstanding all hi» 
misfortunes, terms more favourable than he could hay« 
expected, after a continued series of success. Amoi^ 
other articles, he engaged to restore all the tenitoffM 
belonging to the eedesiafitical state ; to re-establish the 
dominion of the M^lci in Florence ; to give his natural 
daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of that fa« 
mily ; and to put it in the pope's power to decide con* 
ceming the fate of Sforza, and the possession oi the 
Milanese* In return for these ample conces8ions» Cle« 
ment gave the emperor the investiture of Naples without 
the reserve of any tribute, biit the ]!»«sent of a while 
steed, in acknowledgment of his sov^eignty ; absolved 
all who had been concerned in assaulting and plundering 
Rome, and permitted Charles and his brother Ferdinand 
to levy the fourth of the ecclesiastical revenues tlifoa^« 
out their dominions *. 

The account of this tranoaetion quickened the negjo^ 
tiations at Cambray, and lu'ought Margaret and Louise 
to an immediate agreement CAug. 5)]. The treaty of 
Madrid served as the basis of that which they con- 
cluded ; the latter being intended to mitigate the ri« 
gour of the former. The chief articles were, Iliat the 
emperor should not, for the present, demand the reslitu- 
tion of Burgundy, reserving, however, in full force, his 
rights and pretensions to that dutchy; That Francis 
should pay two millions of crowns as the ransom of his 

• Guic. 1. six. 522. 
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sons> and^ before thej were set at liberty, sbouIS reeiore 
such towns as he still held in the Milanese ; Thut be 
should resign his pretensions to the soV'erejgnt^ of 
Flanders and of Artois ; That he should renounce ali 
bis pretensions to N«ples> Milan, Genoa, and eveay 
other place beyond the Alps ; That be should imaiedi«. 
ately consuoimate the marriage concluded between him - 
and the emperor's sister Eleonora *• 

Thus Francis^ chiefly from, his impatience to procure 
liberty to his sons> jiacrificed every thing which had at 
first prompted him to taloe armfi^ or which had induced 
bim^ by continuing hostilities during nine successive 
campai^s, to protract the war to a length hardly known 
in Europe before the establishment of standing armies, 
and the imposition of exorbitant ta^&esy became univer« 
saL The emperor, by this treaty, was rendered sole 
arbiter of the fate of Italy ; he delivered his territories 
in the Netherlands from an unpleasant badge of suhjec* 
tion ; and after having bafBed his rival in the field, he 
prescribed to him the conditions of peace. The different 
conduct and spirit with which the two monarchs carried 
on the operations of war, led ivaturally to such an issue 
of it. Charles, inclined by temper, as well as obliged 
by his situation, concerted all his schemes with caution, 
pursued them with persevermice, and observing circum« 
stances and events with attention, let none escape that 
could be improved to advantage. Francis, more en* 
teiprising than steady, undertook great designs with 
warmth, but often eatecujted them with remissness; 
and diverted by his pleasures, or deceived by his favour- 
ites, he lost on several occasions the most promising 

• P. Heuter Ker. Austr. lib. x. c. 3. p* 23. Sandovt Hist. 
dell Emper. Car. V. ii. 28. 
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Opportunities of success. Nor had the character of the 
two rivals themselves greater influence on the operations 
of war, than the opposite qualities of the generals whom 
they employed. Among the Imperialists^ valour tem- 
pered with prudence; fertility of invention aided by 
experience; discernment to penetrate the designs of 
their enemies ; a provident sagacity in conducting their 
own measures ; in a word^ all the talents^ which form 
great commanders and ensure victory^ were conspicuous. 
Among the French, these qualities were either wanting, 
or the very reverse of them abounded: nor could they 
boast of one man (unless we except Lautrec, who was 
always unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Pescara^ 
Ley va, Guasto, the prince of Orange, and other leaders^ 
whom Charles had to set in opposition to them. Bour- 
l^n, Moroni, Doria, wlio by their abilities and conduct 
might have been capable of balancing the superiority 
which the Imperialists had acquired, were induced to 
abandon the service of France, by the carelessness of the 
king, and the malice or injustice of his counsellors ; and 
the most fatal blows given to France during the pro- 
gress of the war, proceeded from the despair and resent* 
ment of these three persons. 

The hard conditions to which Francis was obliged to 
submit were not the most afflicting circumstanbes to^him 
in the treaty of Cambray. He lost his reputation and 
the confidence of all Europe, by abandoning his allies to 
his rival. Unwilling to enter into the details necessary 
for adjusting their interests, or afraid that whatever he 
claimed for them must have been purchased by farther 
concessions on his own part, he gave them up in a body ; 
and without the least provision in their behalf, left the 
Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of Ferrara, together 
yf'nh such of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his 
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army, to the mercy of the emperor. They exclaimed 
loudly against this base and perfidious action, of which 
Francis himself was so much ashamed^ that, in order to 
avoid the pain of hearing from their ambassadors the 
reproaches which he justly merited, it was some time 
before he would consent to allow them an audience. 
Charles, on the other hand, was attentive to the interest 
of every person who had adhered to him ; the rights of 
some of his Flemish subjects, who had estates or pre* 
tensions in France, were secured ; one article was 
inserted, obliging Francb to restore the blood and me- 
mory of the constable Bourbon ; and to srant his heirs 
the possession of his lands which had been forfeited ; 
another, by which indemnification was stipulated for 
those French gentlemen who had accompanied Bourbon 
in his exile *« This conduct, laudable in itself, and 
placed in the most striking light by a comparison with 
that of Francis, gained Charles as much esteem as the 
success of his arms had acquired him glory. 

Francis did not treat the king of England with the 
same neglect as his other allies. He communicated to 
him all the steps of his negotiation at Cambray, and 
luckily found that monarch in a situation which left him 
no choice, but to approve in^licitly of his measures, and 
to concur with them. Henry had been soliciting the 
pope for some time, in order to obtain a divorce from 
Catharine of Aragon his queen. Several motives com* 
bined in prompting the king to urge his suit. As he 
was powerfully influenced at some seasons by religious 
considerations, he entertained many scruples concerning 
the legitimacy of his marriage with his brother's widow^; 

* Guic L six. p. 6%S> P. Heuter. Ber. Austr. lib^ x* c. 4» 
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his affections had long been estranged from the queen, 
who was older thaft himself and had lost all the charms 
which ishe possessed at the earlier part of her life; he 
wasi passionately desirous of having male issue : Wdsey 
artfttlly fortified hi» scruples, and encouraged his hopes, 
ih&t he might widen the Inieach between him and the 
emperor, Catharine's nephew, and, what Was more forc- 
ible perhaps ill ilis operation than all these united, the 
king had coneeired a violent love for the celebrated 
Ann Boleyn, ft ybung lady of great beauty, and of 
greatemccomplishmeyits, whom, «$ he found it impos* 
sible to gain her on othe»r terms, he determined ia riaise' 
to the throne. l*he papri Authority had Often been in- 
ta-posed to grant divorces for reasons less specious than 
those which Henry prod«ced. When the matter was first 
proposed to Clement, during his imprisonment in the 
castle of St. Angelo, as his hopes of recovering liberty 
depended eiHirely on the king of England, and hid ^ly 
of France, he expressed the warmest inclinAtfoii to gra- 
tify him* But no soonc^r wa& he set fr6e> than he dis- 
covered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused the 
protection of his aunt with a«al indamed by resentment, 
alarmed the pope oi^ thd one hand with threats, which 
made a deep impneiision on his timid mind ; and allured 
him on the other with those i»*omis€s in favoar of his 
family, which h6 afterwards accomplished. Upon th^ 
prospect of these, Clement not only forgot all his oHiga-' 
tions to Henry, but ventured to endanger the interest of 
the Romish religion in England, and to ran the risque 
<^ alienating that kingdom for ever from the obedience 
of the papal see. After amusing Henry during two 
years with all the subtleties and chicane which the court 
of Rome can so destterously employ to protrdct or de- 
feat any cause ; after displaying the whole extent of his 
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ambiguous and deceitful policy» the intricacies of which 
the English historians^ to whom it properly belongs, 
have found it no easy matter to trace and unravel ; he, 
at last, recalled the powers of the delegates, whom he 
had appointed to judge in the point, avocated the cause 
to Rome, leaving the king no other hope of obtaining a 
divorce, but from the personal decision of the pope him« 
self. As Clement was now in strict alliance with the 
emperor, who had purchased his friendship by the exor« 
bitant concessions which have been mentioned^ Heniy 
despaired of procuring any sentence from the former, 
but what was dictated by the latter. His honour, how- 
ever, and passions concurred in preventing him from 
relinquishing his scheme of a divorce, which he deter- 
mined to accomplish by other means, and at any rate ; 
and the continuance of Francis's friendship being neces- 
sary to counterbalance the emperor's power, he, in order 
to secure that, not only offered no remonstrances against 
the total neglect of their allies, in the treaty of Cam- 
bray, but made Francis the present of a large sum as 
a brotherly contribution towards the payment of the ran- 
som for his sons *. 

Soon after the treaty of peace was concluded, the em« 
peror landed in Italy with a numerous train of the 
Spanish nobility, and a ' considerable body of troops 
[[Aug. 12^. He left the government of Spain, during 
his absence, to the empress Isabella. By his long resi- 
dence in that country, he had acquired such thorough 
knowledge of the character of the people, that he could 
perfectly accommodate the maxims of his government 
to their genius. He could even assume, upon some oc- 
casions, such popular manners, as gained wonderfuUv 

* Herbert. Menu de Bellsy, p. 122. 
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Upon the Spaniards. A striking instance of his disposi** 
tion to gratify them had occured a few days before he 
embarked for Italy : he was to make his public entry into 
the city of Barcelona ; and some doubts having arisen 
among the inhabitants, whether they should receive him 
as emperor, or as count of Barcelona; Charles instantly 
decided in favour of the latter, declaring that he was 
more proud of that ancient title than of his Imperial 
crown. Soothed with this flattering expression of his re- 
gard, the citizens welcomed him with acclamations of joy, 
and the states of the province swore allegiance to his 
son Philip, as heir of the county of Barcelona. A similar 
oath had been taken in all the kingdoms of Spain with 
equal satisfaction *. 

The emperor appeared in Italy with the pomp and 
power of a conqueror. Ambassadors from all the princes 
and states of that country attended his court, waiting to 
receive his decision with regard to their fate. At Genoa, 
where he first landed, he was received with the accla« 
mations due to the protector of their liberties. Having 
honoured Doria with many marks of distinction, and 
bestowed on the republic several new privileges, he 
proceeded to Bologna, the place fixed upon for his in- 
terview with the pope [[Nov, 5^. He affected to unite 
in his public entry into that city the state and majesty 
that suited an emperor, with the humility becoming an 
obedient son of the church ; and while at the head of 
twenty thousand veteran soldiers, able to give law to all 
Italy, he kneeled down to kiss the feet of that very pope 
whom he had so lately detained a prisoner. The Italians, 
after suffering so much from the ferocity and licentious- 
ness of his armies, and after having been long accustomed 

• Sandor. Ji. p. 50. Ferrer, ix. llGt 
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to form in their imagmatkm a picture of Chalto, which 
bore some resemblance to that of the barbarous'-monarchG 
<^ the Goths or Huns^ who had formerly afflicted then- 
comitry with like calamities, were snrprisea to see a 
prince of a gracefnl appearance, afiable and courteous in 
his deportment, of regular manners, and of exemplary 
attention to all the offices of religion *. They were still 
more astonished when he settled all the concerns of the 
princes and states which now depended on him, with a 
degree of moderation and equity much beyond what they 
had expected. 

Charles himself, when he set out from Spain, far from 
intending to give any such extraordinary proof of his 
self-denial, seems to have been resolved to avail himself 
to the utmost ijf the superiority which he had acquired 
in Italy. But various circumstances concurred in point- 
ing out the necessity of pursuing a very different course.^ 
The progress of the Turkish sultan, who, after over- 
nmning Hungary, had penetrated into Austria [[Sept. 
IS^, and laid siege to Vienna with an army of an 
hundred and fifty thousand men, loudly called upon 
him to collect his whole force to oppose that torrent ; 
and though the vaV>ur of the Grermans, the prudent 
conduct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery of 
the vizier, sopn obliged Solyman to abandon that 
enterprise with disgrace and loss [[Oct. I63, the reli- 
gious disorders still growing in Germany, rendered the 
presence of the emperor highly necessary there t : the 
Florentines, instead of givii^ their consent to the re- 
establishment o^ the Medici, which by the treaty of 
Barcelona, the emperor had bound himself to procure, 

• Sandov. Hist, dell Emp. Carl. V. iL 50. 53, &c. 
t Sleidan, Uh Gme. L xx. 680. 
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were preparing to defend their liberty by force of arms ; 
the preparations for his journey bad involved him in 
unusual expences ; and on this, as well as many other 
occasions, the multiplicity of his affairs, together with 
the narrowness of his revenues, obliged him to contract 
the schemes which his boundless ambition was apt to 
form, and to forego present and certain advantages, that 
he might guard against more remote but unavoidable 
dangers. Charles, from all these considerations, finding 
it necessary to assume an air of moderation, acted his 
part with a good grace. He admitted Sforza into his 
presence, and not only gave him a full pardon of all past 
offences, but granted him the investiture of the dutchy, 
together with his niece the king of Denmark's daughter 
in marriage. He allowed the duke of Ferrara to keep 
possession of all his dominions, adjusting the points in 
dispute between him and the pope with an iitipartiality 
not very agreeable to the latter. He came to a final 
accommodation with the Venetians, upon the reasonable 
condition of their restoring whatever they had usurped 
during the late war, either in the Neapolitan or papal 
territories. In return for so many concessions, he ex- 
acted considerable sums from ea^h of the powers with 
whom he treated, which they paid without reluctance, 
and which afforded him the means of proceeding on his 
journey towards Germany with a magnificence suitable 
to his dignity *• 

1530r\ These treaties, which restored tranquillity to 

.Italy after a tedious war, the calamities of which had 

chiefly affected that country, were published at Bologna 

with great solemnity on the first day of the year one 

thousand five hundred and thirty, amidst the universal 

* Sandov. ii. 55, &€• 
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acdamations of the people, applauding the emperor, to 
whose moderation and generosity they ascribed the 
blessings of peace which they had so long desired. The 
Florentines alone did not partake of this general joy. 
Animated with a zeal for liberty more laudable than 
prudent, they determined to oppose the restoration of 
the Medici. The Imperial army had already entered 
their territories, and formed the siege of their capital. 
But though dessrted by all their allies, and left without 
any hope of suoconr, they defended themselves many 
months with an obstinate valour worthy of better suc<« 
cess ; and even when they surrendered, they obtained a 
capitulation which gave them hopes of securing some 
remains of their liberty. But the emperor, from hi^ 
desire to gratify the pope, frustrated all their expecta-* 
tions, and abolished their ancient form of government, 
raised Alexander de Medici to the same absolute domi<« 
niofi over that state, which his family have retained to 
the present times. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, 
the Imperial general, was killed during this siege. His 
estate and titles descended to his sister Claude de Cha- 
lons, who was married to Ren^, count of Nassau, and 
she transmitted to her poesterity of the house of Nassau 
the title of princes of Orange, whieh^^ by their superior 
talents and valour, they have rendered so illustrious \ 

After the publication of the peace at Bologna, and 
the ceremony of his ooronation as king of Lombardy and 
emperor of the Romans HFeb. 22 and ^4]], which the 
pope performed with the accustomed formalities, nothing 
detained Charles in Italy t ; and he began to prepare 

« Guic. L £& pw 341, &c P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. iL 
c 4. p. 236. 

•f H. Cornel. Agrippa de duplici coronatione Car. V. ap. 
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for his journey to Germany. His presence became 
every day more necessary in that country, and was so« 
licited with equal importunity by the catholics, and by 
the favourers of the new doctrines. During that long 
interval of tranquillity, which the absence of the emperor, 
the contests between him and the pope, and his at* 
tention to the war with France, afforded them, the latter 
had gained much ground. Most of the princes who had 
embraced Luther's opinions, had not only established in 
their territories that form of worship which he approve(^ 
but had entirely suppressed the rites of the Romish 
church. • Many of the free cities had imitated their con« 
duct* Almost one half of the Germanic body had re« 
volted from the papal see, and its authority, even in 
those provinces which had not hitherto shaken off the 
yoke, was considerably weakened, partly by the example 
of revolt in the neighbouring states, partly by the secret 
progress of the reformed doctrine even in those countries 
where it was not openly embraced. Whatever satisfac* 
tion the emperor, while he was at open enmity with the 
see of Rome, might have felt in thosQ events which 
tended to mortify and embarrass the pope, he could not 
help perceiving now, that the religious divisions in Ger« 
many would, in the end, prove extremely hurtful to the 
Imperial authority. The weakness of former emperors 
had suffered the great vassals of the empire to make such 
successful encroachments upon their power and preroga- 
tive, that during the whole course of a war, which bad 
often required the exertion of his utmost strength, Charles 
hardly drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found 
that magnificent titles or obsolete pretensions were 
almost the only advantages which he had gained by 
swaying the Imperial sceptre. He became fully sensible, 
that if he did not recover in some degree the prerogatives 
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which his predecessors had lost, and acquire the autho« 
rity, as well as possess the name, of head of the empire, 
his high dignity would contribute more to obstruct than 
to promote his ambitious schemes. Nothings he saw, 
was more essential towards attaining this, than to sup« 
{H^ess opinions which might form new bonds of confede-* 
racy among the princes of the empire, and unite them 
by ties stronger and more sacred than any political con« 
nexion; Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to the 
accoijiplishment of his design, than to employ zeal for 
the established religion, of which he was the natural 
protector, as the instrument of extending his civil au* 
thority. 

Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of coming 
to an accommodation with the pope, than, by the em« 
peror's appointment, a diet of the empire was held at 
Spires [[March 15, 1529]], in order to take into consid* 
eration the state of religion. The decree of the diet as* 
sembled there in the year oniB thousand five hundred 
and twenty-six, which was almost equivalent to a toIer« 
ation of Luther's opinions^ had given great offence to 
the rest of Christendom. The greatest delicacy of ad« 
dress, however, was requisite in proceeding to any de« 
dsion more rigorous. The minds of men, kept in per* 
petual agitation by a controversy carried on, during 
twelve years, without intermission of debate, or abate- 
ment of zeal, were now inflamed to an high degree. 
They were accustomed to innovations, and saw the 
boldest of them successful. Having not only abolished 
old rites, but substituted new forms in thdr place, they 
were influenced as much by attachment to the system 
which they had embraced, as by aversion to that which 
they had abandoned. Luther himself, of a spirit not to 
be worn out by. the length and obstinacy of the combat, 
or to become remiss upon success, continued the attack 
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with as much vigour as he had begun it. His disciples^ 
of whom many equalled him in zeaH, and some surpassed 
him in learning, were no less capable than thdr mast^ 
to conduct the controversy in the properest manner. 
Many of the laity, some even of the princes, trained up 
amidst these incessant disputations, and in the habit of 
listening to the arguipents of the contending parties, 
who alternately appealed to them as judges, came to be 
profoundly skilled in all the questions 'which were agi- 
tated, and, upon occasion, could shew themselves not 
inexpert in any of the arts with which these theological 
encounters were managed. It was obvious from all 
these circumstances, that any violent decision of the 
diet must have immediately precipitated matters into 
confusion, and have kindled in Germany the flames of 
a religious war. AU, therefore, that the archduke, and 
the other commissioners appointed by the emperor, de^ 
. manded of the diet, was, to enjoin those states of the 
empire which had hitherto obeyed the decree issued 
against Luther at Worms, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and twenty-four, to persevere in the observa* 
tion of it, and to prohibit the other states from attempt* 
ing any farther innovation in religion, particularly from 
abolishing the mass, before the meeting of a genaral 
council. After much dispute, a decree to that effect was 
approved of by a majority of voices ♦. 

The elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh^ 
the landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of Lunenburgh, the 
prince of Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen 
Imperial or free cities t, entered a solemn protest a* 

• Sleid. Hist. 117. 

•j- The fourteen cities were Strasburgh, Nuremburgh, Ulm^ 
Constance, Heutlingen, Windsheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, 
Kempten, HaiUnron, Isna, Weissemburgh, NoErdlingen, and 
St. GaL 
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gain^ this deciee, as w^t and impioiM [[AfHil ip^. 
On that acooant tfaey were dktinguiabeil by the name 
of PROTESTANTS * an j^^iiellation whidh hath since 
become better known^ and move iionourable, by ita be« 
isg applied indiscnmiBately to aU the ^ects, of wbst^ 
ever denomination, which have revolted from the Ro- 
man see. Not satisfied with this dedaration of their 
dissexrt from the decree >of the diet, the protestants sent 
ambassaderi into Italy, to lay their grievances before 
the emperor, fvom ii^iom they met with the most dis- 
couraging Kcoption. Charles was at that time in close 
union with the pope, and soHcitous to attach him in-< 
violably to his interest. During their long residence at 
Bologna, they held masiy consultations concerning the 
most effectud means of extirpating the heiesies which 
had sprung up in Germany. Clement, whose cautious 
and timid mind the propiasal of a general council filled 
with horror, even beyond what popes, die constant 
enemies of such assemblies, usually feel, employed every 
argument to dissuade the emperor from consenting to 
that measure. He represented general councils as fac- 
tious, ungovernable, presumptuous, formidable to civil 
authority, and too slow in their operations to remedy 
disorders which required an immediate core. £xperi« 
enoe, he said, had now taught both the emperor and 
himself, that foi^bearance and lenity, instead of soothing 
the vj^eh of imiovation, had rendered it more enter'« 
prising and presumptuous ; it was necessary, therefore, 
to have recourse to the rigorous methods which such a 
despeirate case required ; Leo's sentence of excommuni« 
cation, together with the decree of the diet at Worms, 
should be carried into executimi, and it was incumbent 
en the^ emperor to employ his whole power, in order 

* Sl^. Hist 119. F. Paul. Hist. p. 45, Seckend, ii 137 
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to overawe those^ on whom the reverence due either to 
ecclesiastical or civil authority had no longer any influ- 
ence. Charles^ whose views were very different from 
the pope's, and who became daily more sensible how 
obstinate and deep-rooted the evil was, thought of re- 
conciling the protestants by means less violent, and 
considered the convocation of a council as no improper 
expedient for that purpose ; but promised, if gentler 
arts failed of success, that then l^e would exert himself 
with rigour to reduce to the obedience of the holy see 
those stubborn enemies of the catholic faith **. 

Such were the sentiments with which the emperor 
set out for Germany, having already appointed a diet 
of the empire to be held at Augsburg [[March 22, 
1530]]. In his journey towards that city, he had 
many opportunities of observing the disposition of the 
Germans with regard to the points in controversy, and 
found their minds every where so much irritated and 
inflamed, as convinced him, that nothing tending to 
severity or rigour ought to be attempted, until all other 
measures proved ineffectual. He mqde his public entry 
into Augsburg with extraordinary pomp [[June 15], 
and found there such a full assembly of the members of 
the diet, as was suitable both to the importance of the 
affairs which were to come under their consideration, 
and to the honour of an emperor, who, after a long ab* 
sence, returned to them crowned with reputation and 
success. His presence seems to have communicated to 
all parties an unusual spirit of moderation and desire of 
peace. The elector of Saxpny would not permit Luther 
to accompany him to the diet, lest he should offend 
the emperor by bringing into his presence a person ex- 

• F. Paul, xlvii. Seek. 1. ii. 142. Hist, de Confess. d'Aux-' 
borough, par D. Chytreus, 4ito* Antw. 1572. p. 6, 
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coEnmimicated by the pope, And who had been the aa« 
thor of all those dissentions which it now appeared so 
difficult to compose. At the emperor's desire, all the 
protestant princes forbade the divines who accompanied 
them to preach in public during their residence at Augs- 
burg. For the same reason they employed Melancthon, 
the tnan of the greatest learning, as well as of the most 
pacific and gentle spirit among the reformers, to . draw 
up a confession of their faith, expressed in terms as little 
offensive to the Roman catholics, as a r^^d for truth 
would permit. Melancthon, who seldom suffered the 
rancour of controversy to envenom his stile, even in 
writings purely polemical, executed a task so agreeable 
to his natural disposition with great moderation and ad* 
dress. The creed which he composed, known by the 
name of the Confession of Augsburg, from the place 
where it was presented, was read publicly in the diet. 
Some popish divines were appointed to examine it ; they 
brought in their animadversions ; a dispute ensued be* 
tween them and Melancthon, seconded by some of his 
brethren ; but though Melancthon softened some articles^ 
made concessions with regard to others> and put the least, 
exceptic»iable sense upon all ; though the emperor him« 
self laboured with great earnestness to reconcile the con« 
tending parties ; so many marks of distinction were now 
established, and such insuperable barriers placed between 
the two churches, that all hopes of bringing about a coa« 
lition seemed utterly desperate ^. 

From the divines, among whom his endeavours had 
been so unsuccessful, Charles turned to the princes their 
patrons. Nor did he fihd them, how desirous soever of 

• Seckend. lib. ii. 159, &c Abr. Scult6ti Annales Evange- 
lic! ap. Herm. Yonder Hardt* Hist. Liter. Aeform. JLip^ 1717. 
fol. p. 159. 
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accommodation^ or willing to oblige the emperor^ more 
disposed than the former to renoanoe their opinions. At 
that time, zeal for religion took possession of the minds 
of men^ to a degree which can scarcely be conceived by 
those who live in an age when the passions excited by 
the first manifestation of truth, and the first recovery of 
liberty, have in a great measure ceased to operate. This 
seal was then of such strength as to overcoate attach* 
Aient to their politkat intereot, which is commonly the 
predominant motive among^ princes. The elector of 
Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, and other chiefs of the 
protestants, though solicited separately by the emperor, 
and allured by the promise or prospect of those advan« 
tages which It was known they were most solidtous to 
attain, refused, with a fortitude highly worthy of iimta« 
tion^ to abandon what they deemed the cause <^ Ciod^ 
fer the sake of any earthly acquisition *4 

Every scheme, in order to gain or disunite the ipro^ 
testant party proving abortive, iMithing now remained 
lor the emperor but to take some vigorous measures to* 
wards asserting the doctrines and authority of the 
established church. These Campeggio, the papal nuncio, 
had always recommended as the only proper and ^kc 
ttial course of dealing with such obstinate heretics. In 
compliance with his opinions and remonstrances^ the 
diet issued a decree [[Nov. 1929 condemning most of the 
peculiar tenets held by the protestants ; forbidding any 
person to protect or tolerate such as taught them ; en- 
joining a strict observance of the established rites ; and 
prohibiting any farther innovation under severe penalties. 
All orders of men were required to assist with their per- 
sons and fortunes in carrying this decree into execution ; 

* Sleid. 132. Scultet. Annal. 158. 
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and sach as refused to obey it were declared incapable 
of acting as judges, or of appearing as parties in the 
Imperial chamber, the supreme court of judicature in 
the empire. To all which was subjoined a promise, that 
an application should be made to the pope, requiring 
him to call a general council within six months, in ord^r 
to terminate all controversies by its sovereign decisions *, 
The seventy of this decree, which was considered as 
-a prelude to the most violent persecution, alarmed the 
protestants, and convinced them that the emperor was 
resolved on their destruction. The dread of those ca« 
lamities which were ready to fall on the church, oppressed 
the feeble spirit of Melancthon ; and, as if the cause 
had already been desperate, he gave himself up to me« 
lancholy and lamentation. But Luther, who during the 
meeting of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and 
animate his party by several treatises which he addressed 
to them, was not disconcerted or dismayed at the pros- 
pect of this new danger. He comforted Melancthon, 
and his other desponding disciples, and exhorted the 
princes not to abandon those truths which they had 
lately asserted with such laudable boldness t. His ex- 
hortations made the deeper impression upon them, as 
they were greatly alarmed at that time by the account 
of a combination among the popish princes of the em- 
pire for the maintenance of the established religion, to 
which Charles himself had acceded t. This convinced 
them that it was necessary to stand on their guard ; 
and that their own safety, as well as the success of their 
cause, depended on union. Filled with this dread of 
the adverse party, and with these sentiments concerning 
the conduct proper for themselves, they assembled at 

• Sleid. 139. f Seek. ii. ISO. Skid. 140. t Seek. ii. %Q0, iii. U. 
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Smalkalde. There they concluded a league of mutual 
defence against all aggressors * [[Dec. 2-2,2* by whidi 
they formed the pTotestant states of the empire into one 
regular body ; and beginning already to consi^r them-* 
selves as such> they resolved to apply to the kings of 
France and England, and to implore them to patronize 
and assist their new confederacy. 

An affair not connected with religion furnished them 
with a pretence for courting the aid of foreign princes* 
Charles, whose ambitious views enlarged in pn^jorticm 
to the increase of his power and grandeur^ had formed a 
scheme of continuing the Imperial crown in his family, 
by procuring his brother Ferdinand to be elected king 
of the Romans. The fH'esent juncture was favourable 
for the execution of that design. The emperor's arms 
had been every where victorious ; he had given law to 
all Europe at the late peace ; no rival now remained in 
a condition to balance or to control him ; and the elec« 
tors, dazzled with the splendour of his success, or over- 
awed by the greatness of his power, durst scarcely dis» 
pute the will of a prince, whose solicitations carried with 
them the authority of commands. Nor did he want 
plausible reasons to enforce the measure. The aftairs 
of his other kingdoms, he said, obliged him to be often 
absent from Germany ^ the growing disorders occasioned 
by the controversies about religion, as well as the for- 
inidable neighbourhood of the Turks, who continually 
threatened to break in with their desolating armies into 
the heart of the empire, required the constant presence 
of a prince endowed wrth prudence capable of composing 
the former, and with power as wdl as valour sufficient 
to re|tel the latter. His brother Ferdinand possessed 

" Sleid. Hist. U?« 
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tliese qualities in an eminent degree ; by residing loi^ 
in Germany, he had acquired a tborou^ knowledge of 
its constitution and manners ; having been present al- 
most from the first rise of ^the reUgjous dissensions, he 
knew what remedies were most proper, what the Ger« 
mans could bear, and how to apply them ; as his own' 
dominions lay on the Turkish frontier, he was the na« 
tural defender of (xermany a^unst the invasions of the 
infidels, being prompted by interest no less than he 
would be bound in duty to oppose tiiem. 

These arguments made little impression on the pro- 
testants. Experience taught them, that nothing had 
contributed more to the undisturbed progress of their 
opinions, than ^the inter-regnum after Maximilian's 
death, the long absence of Cfaaries, and the sladmess 
of the reins of government which these occasioned. 
Conscious of the advantages which their cause had de* 
rived from this relaxation of government, they were 
unwilling to render it more vigorous, by giving them- 
selves a new and a fixed master. They perceived clearly 
the extent of Charles's ambidon, that he aimed at ren- 
dering the Imperial crown hereditary in his family, and 
would of course estabhsh in the empire, an absolute 
dominion, to which elective princes could not have as« 
pired with equal facility. They determined therefore 
to oppose the election of Ferdinand with the utmost vi« 
gour, and to rouse their countrymen, by their example 
and exhortations, to withstand this encroachment on 
their liberties. The elector of Saxony, accordingly, not 
only refused to be present at the electoral college, which 
the emperor summoned tp meet at Cologne [^January 5, 
1531^, but instructed his eldest son to appear there, and 
to protest against the election as informal, illegal, con- 
trary to the articles of the golden bull, and subversive 
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of the liberties of the empire. But the other electors^ 
whom Charles had been at great pains to gain, without 
regarding either his absence or protest, chose Ferdinand 
king of the Romdns, who a few days- after was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle \ 

When the protestants, who were assembled a second 
time at Smalkalde, received an account of this transact 
tion, and heard^ at the same time, that prosecutions were 
commenced, in the Imperial chamber, against some of 
their number, on account of their religious principles, 
they thought it necessary, not only to renew their for- 
mer confederacy, but immediately to despatch their am-* 
bassadors into France and England [[Feb 29^. Francis 
had observed, with all the jealousy of a rival, the repu« 
tatipn which the emperor had acquired by his seeming 
disinterestedness and moderation in settling the affairs of 
Italy ; and beheld with great concern the successful step 
which he had taken towards perpetuating and extending 
his authority in Germany by the election of a king of 
the Romans. Nothing, however, would have been more 
impolitic than to precipitate his kingdom into a new war 
when exhausted by extraordinary efforts, and discour** 
aged by ill success, before it had got time to recruit its 
strength, or to forget past misfortunes. As no provoca- 
tion had been given by the emperor, and hardly a pre- 
text for a rupture had been afforded him, he could not 
violate a treaty of peace which he himself had so lately 
solicited, without forfeiting the. esteem of all Europe, 
and being detested as a prince void of probity and ho« 
nour. He observed, with great joy, powerful factions 
beginning to form in the empire ; he tistened with the 

* Sleid. 142. Seek. iiL 1. P. Heuter. Ber. Austr. lib. x. e^ 
6. p. 340. 
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Utmost eagerness to the complaints of the protestant 
princes ; and without seenuag to countenance their reli« 
gious opimonsy determined secretly to cherish those 
sparks of political discord which might be afberwards 
kindled into a flame. For this purpose, he seat William 
de Bellay, one of the ablest negotiators in France, into 
Germany, who risiting the courts of the mafeontent 
^inces, and heightening their ill komour by various 
arts, Gonchided an alliance between v^m and his ma** 
ter *, which, though concealed at that time, and pnn 
doctire of no immediate dfeets, hud the fiHindation of an 
union fatal on numy occasions to Chfirks^s ambitioua 
prqfects, void showed the dsscentented princes of 6er« 
many, where, for the future, they might find a protector 
no less able than willing to undertake their dei^ce 
i^inst the encroaohments of the empefer. 

The king of England, highly incensed against Charles, 
in eomplaisiinee to whom the pope had long retarded^ 
and now openly opposed his divoree, was no less dis« 
posed than Traneis to strengthen a league which might 
be rendered so formidaUe to the emperor. -But his fa-» 
vourite prc^t of the divorce led him into such a laby* 
rinth of schemes and negotiations, and he was, at the 
same time» so intent on abolishing the papal jurisdiction 
in England, that he had no leisure for foreign affairs. 
This obliged him to rest satisfied with giving general 
promises, together with a small supply in money, to the 
confederates of Smalkalde t. 

Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced Charles 
that this was not a juncture when the extirpation of 
heresy was to be attempted with violence and rigour ; 

* • 
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that^ in compliance with the pope's inclinations^ he had 
already proceeded with imprudent precipitation ; and 
that it was more his interest to consolidate Germany into 
one united and vigorous body, than to divide and en- 
feeble it by a civil war. The protestants^ who were 
considerable as well by their numbers as by their seal, 
had acquired additional weight and importance by their 
joining in that confederacy into which the rash steps 
taken at Augsburg had forced them. Having now dis- 
covered their own strength, they despised the dedsions 
of the Imperial chamber ; and being secure of foreign 
protection, were ready to set the head of the empire at 
defiance. At the same time the peace with France was 
precarious, the friendship of an irresolute and interested 
pontiff was not to be relied on ; and Solyman» in order 
to repair the discredit and loss which his arms had sus- 
tained in the former campaign, was preparing to enter 
Austria with more numerous forces. On all these ac- 
counts, especially the last, a speedy accommodation with 
the malcontent princes became necessary, not only for 
the accomplishment of his future schemes, but for ensur- 
ing his present safety. Negotiations were, accordingly, 
carried on by his direction with the elector of Saxony- 
and his associates ; after many delays, occasioned by 
their jealousy of the emperor, and of each other, after 
innumerable difficulties, arising from the inflei^ible na- 
ture of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being al- 
tered, modified, or relinquished in the same manner as 
points of political interest, terms of pacification were 
agreed upon at Nuremberg CJuly 23]], and ratified so- 
lemnly in the diet at Ratisbon CAug. 3]]. In this treaty 
it was stipulated. That universal peace be established in 
Germany, until the meeting of a general council, ho 
convocation of which within six months the emperor shall 
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endeavour to procure ; That no person shall be molested 
on account of religion ; That a stop shall be put to all pro- 
cesses begun by the Imperial chamber against protestants, 
and the sentences already passed to their detriment shall 
be declared void. On their part, the protestants engaged 
to assist the emperor with all their forces, in resisting 
the invasion of the Turks *. Thus, by their firmness 
^ in' adhering to their principles, by the unanimity with 
which they urged all their claims, and by their dexterit}' 
in availing themselves of the emperor's situation, the 
protestants obtained terms which amounted almost to a 
toleration of their religion ; all the concessions were 
made by Charles, none by them; even the favourite 
pdint of their approving his brother's election was not 
mentioned ; and the protestants of Germany, who had 
hitherto been viewed cmly as^ a religious sect, came 
henceforth to be considered as a political body of no 
small consequence t. 

1532.3 The intelh'gence which Charles received of 
Solyman's having entered Himgary at the head of three 
hundred thousand men, brought the deliberations of the 
diet of Ratisbon to a period ; the contingent both of 
troops and money, which each prince was to furnish 
towards the defence of the empire, having been already 
settled. The protestants, as a testimony of their grati- 
tude to the emperor, exerted themselves with extraordi- 
nary zeal, and brought into the field forces which exceeded 
in number the quota imposed on them ; the catholics 
imitating their example, one of the greatest and best ap- 
pointed armies that had ever been levied in Germany, 
assembled near Vienna. Being joined by a body of 

• pu Mont Corpe Diplomatique, torn. iv. part iL 87. 89. 
t isieid. 149, &C. Seek. iii. 19. 
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Spanish and Italian veterans under the marquis del 
Guasto ; by some heavy*armed cavalry from the Low 
Countries.; and by the troops which F^dinand had 
raised in Bohemia, Austria, and his other territories, it 
amounted in all to ninety thousand disciplined foot, and 
thirty thousand horse, besides a prodigious swarm of 
irregulars. Of this vast army, worthy the first prince in 
Christendom, the emperor took the command in .person ; 
and mankind waited in suspense the issue of a decisive 
battle between the two greatest monarchs in the world. 
But each of them dreading the other's power and good 
fortune, they both conducted their operations with such 
excessive caution, that a campaign, for which such im- 
meni^e preparations had been made, ended without any 
memorable event [[September and October]], Solyman, 
finding it impossible to gain ground upon an enemy al- 
ways attentive and on his guard, marched back to Con<« 
stantinople towards the end of autumn*. It is remarkable, 
that in such a martial age, when every gentleman was a 
soldier, and every prince a general, this was the first 
time that Charles, who had already carried on such ex- 
tensive wars, and gained so many victories, appeared at 
the head of his troops. In this first essay of his armSf 
to have opposed such a leader as Solyman was no small 
honoiu- ; to have obliged him to retreat, merited veiy 
considerable praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, the elector of 
Saxony died [[Aug. 16[3» and was succeeded by his son 
John Frederick. The reformation rather gained than 
lost by that event ; the new elector, no less attached 
than his predecessors to the opinions of Luther, occupied 
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the station which they had held at the head of the pro« » 
testant party, and defended » with the boldness and zeal . 
of youth, that cause which they had fostered and reared • 
with the caution of more, advanced age. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Turks, Charles, . 
impatient to revisit Spain, set out on his way thither, 
lor Italy. As he was extremely desirous of an interview 
with the pope, they met a second time at Bologna, with 
the same external demonstrations of respect and friend* 
ship, but with little of that confidence which had sub- 
sisted between them during their late negotiations ther^. . 
Clement was much dissatisfied with the emperor's pro« 
ceedings at Augsburg ; his concessions with regard to 
the speedy convocation of a council, having more than 
cancelled all the merit of the severe decree against the 
doctrines of the reformers. The toleration granted to 
the protestants at Ratisbon, and the more explicit pro* 
mise concerning a council, with which it was accdmpa- 
nied, had irritated him still farther. Charles, however, 
partly from conviction that the meeting of a council 
would be attended with salutary effects, and partly from 
his desire to please the Germans, having solicited the 
pope by his ambassadors to call that assembly without 
delay, and now urging the same thing in person, Cle- 
ment was greatly embarrassed what reply he should 
make to a request which it was indecent to refuse, and 
dangerous to grant. He endeavoured at first to divert 
Charles from the measure ; but, finding him inflexible, 
be had recourse to artifices, which he knew would delay, 
if not entirely defeat, the calling of that assembly. Un^ 
der the plausible pretext of its being previously necessary 
to settle, with all parties concerned, the place of the 
council's meeting ; the manner of its proceedings ; the 
right of the persons who should be admitted to vote ; and 
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the autfiority of their decisions ; he despatched a mmcioy 
accompanied by an ambassador from the emperor, to 
the elector of Saxony as head of the protestants. With^ 
regard to each of these articles^ inextricable dif&cu]tie& 
and contests arose. The protestants demanded a council 
to be held in Germany ; the pope insisted that it should} 
meet in Italy : they contended^ that a]}- pointa in dispute 
should be determined by the words oS holy sodptiioe^ 
alone ; he considered not only the decrees of the chuncb> 
but the opinions of fathers and doctors, as of eqaaH au^. 
thonty ; they required a free council> in which t^e> 
divinesj commissioned by difibrent churches, should be 
allowed a voice; he aimed at modelling the council. i&. 
such a manner as would render it entirely dependent on 
his pleasure. Above all^ the protestants thought it un^*. 
reasonable that they should bind themselves to submit 
to the decrees of a council, before they knew: on what 
principles these decrees were to be founded, by what 
persons they w^e to be pronounced, and what forms of 
proceeding they would observe. The pope maintained 
it to be altogether umiecessary to call a council, if those 
who demanded it did not previously declare their resof 
lution to acquiesce in its decrees. In order to adjust 
such a variety of points, many expedients were pro^ 
posed, and the negotiations spun out to such a length, 
as Actually answered Clement's purpose of putting off 
the meeting of a council, without drawing on himsdf die 
whole infamy of obstructing a measure which ail Europe- 
deemed so essential tp the good of the church *• 

Together with this negotiation about calling a council, 
the emperor carried on another, which he had stili more 
^t heart, for securing the peace established in Italy* As* 

* F. Paul, HisU 61. Seckend, iii. 37, 
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Francis had renounced his pretensions in that country 
with great- reluctance^ Charles made no doubt but that 
he would laj hold on the first pretext afforded him, or 
embrace the first opportunity which presented itself^ of 
recov^eriiig what he had lost. It became necessary on this 
aocoont, to take measures for assembling an army able 
to oppose him. As his treasury, drained by a long war, 
could not supply the sums recjuisite for keeping such « 
body constantly on fbpt, he attempted to throw that 
burden 'on his allies, end to provide for the safety of his 
own dominions at their expence, by proposing that the 
Italian states should enter into a league of defence 
against all invaders ; that, on the first appea^nce of 
danger, an army sliould be raised and maintained at the 
common charge ; and that Antonio de Ley va should be 
appointed the generalissimo. Nor was the proposal un« 
acceptable to Clement, though for a reason very different 
from that which induced the emperor to make it. He 
hoped, by this expedient, to deliver Italy from the Ger- 
man and Spanish veterans, which had so long filled all 
the powers in that country with terror, and still kept 
them in sut^ection to the Imperial yoke. A league was 
accordingly concluded C^eb. 2*, 1533;] ; all the Italian 
states, the Venetians e}Q(;epted^ acceded to it ; the sum 
which each of the contracting parties should furnish to- 
wards maintaining the army was fixed; the emperor 
agreed to withdraw the troops which gave so much um- 
brage to his allies, and which he was unable any lOager 
to support. Having disbanded part of them, and re« 
moved the rest to Sicily and Spain, he embarked on 
board Doria's gallies, and arrived at Barcelona CApril 

• Guic L XX. 551 Ferreras, ix. 149. 
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Notwithstanding all his precautions for securing the 
peace of Germany, and maintaining that system which 
he had established in Italy, the emperor became every 
day more and more apprehensive that both would be 
soon disturbed by the intrigues or arms of the French 
king. His apprehensions were well founded, as nothing 
but the desperate situation of his affairs could havte 
brought Francis to give his consent to a treaty so dis- 
honourable and disadvantageous as that of Cambray : 
he, at the very time of ratifying it, had formed a reso- 
lution to observe it no longer than necessity compelled 
him, and took a solemn protest, though with the most 
profound secrecy, against several articles in the treaty, 
particularly that whereby he renounced aFl pretensions 
to the dutchy of Milan, as unjust, injurious to his heirs, 
and invalid. One of the crown lawyers, by his .com- 
mand, entered a protest to the same purpose, and with 
the like secrecy, when the ratification of the treaty was 
registered in the parliament of Paris *. Francis seems 
to have thought that, by employing an artifice unworthy 
of a king, destructive of public faith, and of the mutual 
confidence on which all transactions between nations are 
founded, he was released from any obligation to perform 
the most solemn promises, or to adhere to the most sa- 
cred engagements. From the moment he concluded the 
peace of Cambray, he wished and watched for an oppor- 
tunity of violating it with safety. He endeavoured for. 
that reason to strengthen his alliance with the king of 
England, whose friendship he cultivated with the great- 
est assiduity. He put the military force of his own 
kingdom on a better and more respectable footing than 

* Du Mont Corps Diplom. torn* iv. part 2* p. 52. 



ever. He artfully fomented the jealousy and discoateat 
of ^e German princes* 

But above all, Francis laboured to break the strict 
eonfederac^ which subsisted between Charles and Cle- 
ment ; and he had soi»i the satis&ction to observe ap« 
pearatices of disgust and alienation arising in the mind 
of that susfnciouB and interested pontiff, which gave him 
hopes that their union would not be lasting. As the 
emperor's decision in favoor of the duke of Ferrara had 
greatly irritated the pope, Francis aggravated the ii^us* 
tice of that proceeding, and flattered Clement that the 
papal see would find in him a more impartial and no less 
powerful protector. As the importunity with which 
Charks demanded a council was extremely offensive 
to the pope, Francis artfully created obstacles to. pre- 
vent, it, and attempted to divert the German princes, 
his alliesf from insisting so obstinately on that point *. 
As the emperor had gained such an ascendant over Cle* 
ment by contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis 
endeavoured to allure him by the same irresistible bait, 
proposing a marriage between his second son Henry 
duke of Orleans, and Catharine, the daughter of the 
pope's cousin Laurence di Medici. On the first overture 
of this match, the emperor could not persuade himself 
that Francis really intended to debase the royal blood 
of Fraflce, by an alliance with Catharine, whose ances- 
tors had. been so lately private citizens and merchants 
in Florence^ and believed that he meant only to flatter 
or amuse the ambitious pontiff. He thought it necessary^ 
however, t6 efface the impression which such a dazzling 
ofier mi^t have made, by promising to break off the 
mhtrngo which bad been agreed on between his own 

• Beilj^, Uh ^' Seek. ill. 48. F. Paul, 63. 
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iiiece^ the king of Denmark's daughter, and the duke of 
Milan, and to substitute Catharine in her place. But 
the French ambassador producing unexpectedly full 
powers to conclude the marriage treaty with the duke of 
Orleans, this expedient had no effect. Clement was so 
liighly pleased with an honour which added such lustro 
and dignity to the house of Medici, that he offered to 
grant Catharine the investiture of considerable territories 
in Italy, by way of portion ; he seemed ready to support 
Francis in prosecuting his ancient claims in that coun- 
try, and consented to a personal interview with that 
monarch *. 

Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a meeting, 
in which nothing was likely to pass but what would be 
of detriment to him ; nor could he bear, after he had 
twice condescended to visit the pope in his own territo- 
ries, that Clement should bestow such a mark of distinc- 
tion* on his rival, as to venture on a voyage by sea, at 
an unfavourable season, in order to pay court to Francis 
in the French dominions. But the pope's eagerness to 
accomplish the match overcame all the scruples of pride, 
or fear, or jcal' usy, which would probably have influ- 
enced him On any other occasion. The interview, not- 
withstanding several artifices of the emperor to prevent 
it, took place at Marseilles with extraordinary pomp, 
and demonstrations of confidence on both sides [[Octo- 
ber^ ; and the marriage which the ambition and abilities 
of Catharine rendered in the sequel as pernicious to 
France, as it was then thought dishonourable, was con- 
summated. But whatever schemes may have been 
secretly concerted by the pope and Francis in favour of 
the duke of Orleans, to whom his father proposed to 

• Guic. 1. XX. 551. 553. Bellayr 138. 
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make over all his rights in Italy ; so careful were thej 
to avoid giving any cause of offence to the emperor, that 
no treaty was concluded between them * ; and even in 
the marriage-articles, Catharine renounced all claims 
and pretensions in Italyi except to the dutchy of Ur- 
binot. 

But at the very time when he was carrying on these 
negotiations, and forming this connection with Francis^ 
which gave so great umbrage to the emperor, such was 
the artifice and duplicity of Clement's character, that 
he suffered the latter to direct all his proceedings with 
regard to the king of England, and was no less atten« 
tive to gratify him in at particular, than if the most 
cordial union had still subsisted between them. Henry's 
suit for a divorce had now continued near six years ; 
during all which period the pope negotiated, promised, 
retracted, and concluded nothing. After bearing re« 
peated delays and disappointments longer than could 
have been expected from a prince of such a choleric and 
impetuous temper, the patience of Henry was at last so 
much exhausted, that he applied to another tribunal for 
that decree which he had solicited in vain at Rome. 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, by a sentence 
founded on the authority of universities, doctors, and 
rabbies, who had been consulted with respect to the 
point, annulled the king's marriage with Catharine ; her 
daughter was declared illegitimate : and Anne Boleyn 
acknowledged as queen of England. At the same time. 
Henry began not only to neglect and to threaten the 
pope, whom he had hitherto courted, but to make 
innovations in the . church, of which he had formerly 
been such a zealous defender. Clement, wiio had al« 

f Gttic. 1. xxi S$5» f Du Mont. Corps Diplom. iv.p.ii. 101. 
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r?adjr seen so many provinces and kirtgdofiifi revolt from 
the holy see^ became apprehensive at last dial Eaglaod 
might imitate their example and partly from his soU-^ 
citode to prevent that fatal biovr, pArtly in qomplianoe 
with the French king's soiicitatiCms, determined to give 
Henry such satisfaction as might still retain him within 
the bosom #f the church. But the violence of the car- 
dinals, devoted to the empenor, did not allow the pope 
leisure for executing this prudent re8olution> and hur- 
ried him, with a precipitation fatal to the Roman see^ 
to issue a bull [March U3, 1534] rescinding Craiimer's 
sentence, confirming Heury's marriage with Catharine^ 
and declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time 
specified, he did not abandoned the wife he had taken, 
and return to her whom he had deserted. Enraged at 
this unexpected decree, Henry kept no longer any mea- 
sures with the court of Rome ; his suli^ects seconded his 
resentment and indignation ; an act of parliament was 
passed, abolishing the papal power and jurisdiction in 
England ; by another, the king was declared supreme 
head of the church, and all the authority of wbieh the 
pqpes were deprived was vested iti IobA^ That vast 
fabric of ecclesiastical dominion which hald been raised 
with such art, and of which the fonlidatiods seemed to 
have been laid so deep, being no longer supported by 
the veneration of the people, was overturned in a mo- 
ment Henfy himself, with the caprice peculiar to his 
d]aracter« continued to defend the doctrines of the Ro« 
misii chnrcb as fiercely as he attacked its jurisdiction. 
He alternately persecuted the protestants for rejecting 
the former, and the catholics for acknowledging the 
ktter. But his su^ects, being once permitted ^o enter 
into new paths, did not choose to stop short at the 
precise point {described by him. Having been encottr* 
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aged by his example to break some of their fetters, thej 
wet-e so impatient to shake off what still remained ^, 
ih&t, in the following reign, with the applause of the 
greater part of the nation, a total Separation was made 
from the church of Rome in articles of doctrine, as well 
as in matters of discipline and jurisdiction.- ^ 

A short delay might have saved the see of Rome from 
tJl the unhappy consequences of '<Jlement's rashness. 
Soon after his sentence against Henry, he fell into a 
languishing distemper, which gradually wasting his con-* 
stitution, put an end to his pontificate [Sept. 25]], the 
most unfortunate, both during its continuance, and by 
its effects, that the church had known for many ages. 
The very day on which the cardinals entered the con- 
clave COct. 13^, they raised to the papsil throne Alex* 
ander Farnese, dean of the sacred college, and the 
oldest member of thai body, who assumed the name of 
Paul III. The account of his promotion was received 
with extraordinary acclamations of joy by the people of 
Rome, highly pleased, after an interval of more than 
an hundred years, to see the crown of St. Peter placed 
on the head of a Roman citizen. Persons more capable 
of judging, formed a favourable presage of his adminis- 
tration, from the experiefK?e which he had acquired un- 
der four pontificates, as well as the character of pru- 
dence and moderation whicU he had unitormly main- 
tained in a station of great eminence, and during - an 
active period that required^ botii talents and address t. 

Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its 
peace to the death of Clement ; for although no traces 
remain in history of any league concluded between him 

. * Herbert. Bum. Hist, of Reform. 
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and Francis, it is scarcely to be doubted but that he 
V ould have secbnded the operations of the French arms 
in Italy, that he might have gratified his ambition by 
seeing one (^ his iamiiy possessed of the -supreme power 
in' Florence, and another in Milan. But upon the elec- 
tion of Paul III. who had hitherto «cftiered uniformly 
to the Imperial intwest, Francis found it necessary to 
suspend his operstioBs for some time, and to put ot 
the commencement of hostilities against the emperoi;, 
on which, before the death of Clement, he had beea 
fully tletermined. 

While Francis waited for an q^rtunity to renew a 
war which had hitherto proved so firtal to himself and 
his subject^, a trsmsaction oia, very singular nature was 
.carried on in Germany. Among many beneficial and 
salutary effects of which the reformation was the im- 
mediate cause, it was attended, as must be the case 
in all actions and ev«nts whereia men are concerned, 
with some consequences of an opposite nature. When 
the human mind is roused by grand objects, and ab- 
lated by strong passions, its operations acquire such 
force that they are apt to become irre^lar snd extrava- 
gant. Upion any ^reat revolution iu' religion, such ir- 
regidaiilies abound most, at that particular period, when 
men, having thrown off tile authoiity of their ancient 
principles, do not yet fully comprehend the nature, or 
feei the i*ligation of those new tenets which they have 
embraced. The mind, in that situation^ pushing forward 
with Uie boldness which t)rompted it to reject esUblished 
opinions, and not guided by a dear knowledge of the 
sytem substituted in their place, disdains all restraint, 
and runs into wild notions, which often lead to scanda- 
lous or immoral conduct. Thus, in the first ages of 
the Christian church, many of the new converts, hav- 
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is|r renouneed theif ancient systems of religiotis feitlH 
and^ beui^ but imperfectly acquainled with the doctrines 
and^ precepts of Chnstmity^ broached the most extra- 
vagant opinions^ eqvteXfy subvecsir^ of piety and virtue; 
all' vrhieH errors disappeaired or were explbded when the 
leiiowledge of rdigion increased^ and^ came to be more 
generally dlfi\i8ed. In like m«mher^ soon- after Luther '9 
appearance, the rashness or ignorance of some of his 
dieciplies led them to. publish tenets- no less absurd than 
pernicious, which bemg proposed to men extremely il- 
literate, but fond 0^ novelty, and- at a time when their 
xnind* were oceiq»ied' clHefly with religious speculations, 
gained too easy credit and authority among them. To- 
these causes must be imputed^ the extravagances of 
Mttncer, in^ the year one- thousand five hundred and 
twentjf-five, aa well as the rapid prepress which his 
opiniens mcHls among the peasants ; but though the in- 
sucrection emcited by that fanatic was soon suppressed, 
several of his foltowers lurised in diflRik-ent places, and 
endeavoured' privately to propagate his opinions. 

Fn those provinces of Upper Germany, which had 
already been so cruelly wasted by their enthusiastic rage, 
the magistrates watched their motions with such severe 
attention, that many of them found- it necessary to re- 
tire into other countries, some were punished, others 
driven into exile, and their errors were entirely rooted 
out. But in the Netheriiands and Westphalia, where 
the pernicious tendency of their opinions was more un- 
):nown, and guarded against with less care, they got 
admittance into several towns, and spread the infection 
of their , principles. The most remarkable of their re- 
ligious tenets related to the sacrament of baptism, which, 
as they contended 1 ought to be administered only tb pcr- 
fions grown up to years of understandiug, and should 
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be performed^ not by sprinkling them with water^ but 
by dipping them in it: for this reason they condemned 
the baptism of infants, and rebaptising all whom they 
admitted into their society, the sect came to be distin- • 
guished by the name of Anabaptists. To this peculiar 
notion concerning baptism, which has the aj^jearance 
of being founded on the practice of the church in the 
apostolic age, and contains nothing inconmstent with 
the peace and order of human society, they added other 
principles of a most enthusiastic as well as dangerous 
nature. They maintained that, among Christians who 
had the precepts of the gospel to direct, and the spirit 
of God to guide them, the office of magistracy was not 
only unnecessary, but an unlawful encroachment on 
their spiritual liberty ; that the distinctions occasioned 
hy birth, or rank, or wealth, bfing contrary to the spirit 
of the gospel, which considers all men as equal, should 
be entirely abolished ; that all Christians^ throwing 
their possessions into one common stock, should live 
together in that state of equality which becomes mem- 
bers of the same family ; that m neither the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New Testament, had 
imposed any restraints upon men with regard to the 
number of wives which they might marry, they should 
use that liberty which God himself had granted to the 
patriarchs. 

Such opinions, propagated and maintained with en- 
thusiastic zeal and boldness, were not long without - 
producing the violent effects natural 'to them. Two 
Anabaptist prophets, John Matthias, a baker of Haer« 
lem, and John Boccold, or Beiikels, a journeyman tailor 
of Leyden, possessed with the rage of making proselytes, 
fixed their residence at Munster, an Imperial city in 
Westphalia, of the first rank, under the sovereignty of 
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its bishop, but governed by its own senate and consuls. 
As neither of these fanatics wanted the talents requisite 
in desperate enterprises, great resolution, the appearance 
of sanctity ; bold pretensions to inspiration, and a con- 
fident and plausible manner of discoursing, they soon 
^ned many converts. Among these were Rothman, 
who had first preached the protestant doctrine in Mun- 
ster, and Cnipperdoling, a citizen of good birth and con- 
siderable eminence. Emboldened by the countenance 
of such disciples, they openly tau^t their opinions ; 
and not satisfied with that liberty, they made several 
attempts, though without success, to become masters of 
the town, in order to get their tenets established by 
public authority. At last, having secretly called in their 
associates frcnn the neighbouring country, they suddenly 
took possession of the arsenal and senate-house in the 
night-time, and running through the streets with drawn 
swordsji^ and horrible bowlings, cried out alternately, 
'' Repent and be baptized," and " Depart, ye ungodly." 
The senators, the canons, the nobility, together with 
the more sober citizens, whether papists or protestants, 
terrified at their threats and outcries, fled in confusion, 
and left the city under the dominion of a frantic mul-' 
titude, consisting chiefly of strangers [^February]]. No- 
thing now remaining to overawe or control them, they 
set about modelling the government according to their 
own wild ideasj and though at first they shewed so 
much reverence for the ancient constitution, as to elect 
senators of their own sect, and to appoint Cnipperdoling 
and another proselyte consuls, this was nothing more 
than form; for all their proceedings were, directed by 
Matthias, who, in the style, and with, the authority of 
a prophet, uttered his commands, which it was instant 
death to disobey. Having begun with encouraging the 
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multitude to pllage the churches^ mad dehce their or* 
naments ; he ei^joined them to destroy all hodks except 
the biUe, as useless of impious ; he ordered tl» estate* 
of such as £led^ to be confiscated^ and siAd to the iDba* 
bitants of the adjacent country ; he commanded ev&tj 
man to bring forth his goid, silver, and other precknift 
effects, and to lay them at his feet ; the weakh amissed 
by th^se means he deposited m a publk treastuyv and 
named deacons to dispeikse it for the cevman use aitSL 
The members of this commonweal^ beiag l^us. brought 
to a perfect equality, he commanded all of them to eat 
at tables prepared in public, and even prescribed the 
dishes, which were to be served up eadh day; Hariiig 
finished his; plap of reformation,, his next care was to 
provide for the defence of the city ; and be took mea- 
sures for that purpose with a prudence which savoured 
nothing of fanaticism. He collected large maga^iftes of 
every kind ; lie repaired and extended the fortifications^ 
obliging every person without distinction to work in his 
turn ; he formed such as were capable of bearing arms 
into regular bodies^ and endeavoured to add the stability 
of discipline to the impetuosity of enthusiasm. He sent 
emissaries to the Anabaptists in the Low Countries, in- 
viting them to assemble at Munster, which he dignified 
with the name of Mount Sion, that from thence- they 
might set out to reduce all the nations of the earth un- 
der their dominion. He himself was unwearied in at-* 
tending to every thing necessary for the security or 
increase of the sect ; animating his discf{dies by his own 
example to decline no labour, as well as to submit to eve* 
ry hardship> and their enthusiastic passions being kept 
from subsiding by a perpetual succession of exhortations^ 
revelations, and prophecies, they seemed ready to under- 
take ortosufierany thingin maintenance of their opinions. 
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While libey were thus employed^ the bishop of Mun- 
ster haying assembied a considerable army^ advanced to 
besiege the town. On bis approach^ Matthias salUed 
out at the head of sotat chosen troops^ attacked one 
quarter of his cainp> forced it/ and a(ler great slaughter 
reUimed to the city loaded with glory and spoil. In- 
toxicated with this success, be appeared next day bran- 
dishing a spear, and declared, that, in imitation of 
Gideon^ he would go forth with a handful of men, and 
smite the host of the ungodly. Thirty persons, whom 
he named, followed him without hesitation in this wild 
enterprise t^May]], and,' rushing on the enemy with a 
frantic courage, were cut oflT to a man. The death of 
their prophet occasioned at first great consternation 
among his disciples ; but Boccold, by the same gifls and 
pretensions which had gained Matthias credit, soon re- 
yived their spirits and hopes to such a degree, that he 
socoeeded the deceased prophet in the same absolute 
direction of all their aflPairs. As he did not possess that 
enterprising courage which distinguished his predecessor, 
he satisfied himself with carrying on a defensive war ; 
and, withotit attempting to annoy the enemy by sallies, 
he waited for the succours he' expected from the Low 
Countries, the arrival of which was often foretold and 
promised by their prophets. But though less daring in 
action than Matthias, he was a wilder enthusiast, and of 
more unboimded ambition. Soon after the de^th of his 
predecessor, having, by obscure visions and prophecies, 
prepared the multitude for some extraordinary event, he 
stripped himself naked, and, marching through the 
streets, proclaimed with a loud voice, " That the king- 
dom of Sion was at hand ; that whatever was highest on 
earth should be brought low, and whatever vvras lowest, 
should be exalted." In order to fulfil this, he com- 
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manded the churches, as the most lofty buildings in the 
city, to be levelled with the ground ; he degraded the 
senators chosen by Matthias, and depriving Cnipperdol- 
ing of the consulship, the highest office in the common-* 
wealth, appointed him to execute the lowest and most 
infamous, that of common hangman, to which strange 
transition the other agreed, not only without murmuring, 
but with the utmost joy ; and such was the despotic ri- 
gour of Boccold's administration, that he was called 
almost every day to perform some duty or other of his 
wretched function. In place of the deposed senators, be 
named twelve judges, according to the number of tribes 
in Israel, to preside in all aflPairs ; retaining to himself 
the same authority which Moses anciently possessed as 
legislator of that people* - 

Not satisfied^ however, with power or titles, which 
were not supreme, a prophet, whom he had gained and 
tutored, having called the multitude together, declared it 
to be the will of God, that John Boccold should be king of 
Sion, and sit on the throne of David. John kneeling 
down, accepted of the heavenly call [[June 24^, which he 
solemnly protested had been revealed likewise to him- 
self, and was immediately acknowledged as monarch by 
the deluded multitude. From that moment he assumed 
all the state and pomp of royalty. . He wore a crown of 
gold, and was clad in the richest and most sumptuous 
garments. A bible was carried on his one band, a naked 
sword on the other. A great body of guards accompa- 
nied him .when he appeared in public. He coined money 
stamped with his own image, and a pointed the great 
officers of his household and kingdom, among whom 
Cnipperdoling was nominated governor of the city, as a 
reward for his former submission. 
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Havii^ now attained the height of power, Boccold 
jbcgan to discover passions, which he had hitherto re- 
strained, or indulged only in secret. As the excesses of 
enthusiasm have been observed in every age to lead to 
aeosiud gratifications, the ^same constitution that is siis* 
4Xpdb\e of the former, being rejnarkaJ)]y prone to the 
lattei', he instructed the pi'ophets and teachers to ha« 
rangue the people fbr several days concerning the lav- 
fulness, And even jiecessity, of taking more wives than 
one, which they .asserted, to be one of the privik^^ 
granted by God to the saints. When their ears were 
oBce accustomed to this licentious doctrine, and their 
IMssions in&MBed with the prospect of such unbounded 
indulgence, he himself set them an example of using 
what he called their christian liberty, by marrying at 
once three wives, among which the widow of Matthias, a 
woman of singular beauty, was one. As he was allured 
hy beauty, or the love of variety, he gradually added to 
the number of his wives, until they amounted to four- 
teen, though the widow of Matthias was the only one 
•dignified with, the title of Queen, or who shared with him 
the splendour and oi^aments of royalty. After the ex- 
ample of their prophet^ the multitude gave themselves 
up to the most licentious and uncontrolled gratification 
ef their desires. No man remained satisfied wit^ a single 
wife. Not to use tJieir Christian liberty was deemed a 
crime. Persons were appointed to search the houses 
for young women grown up to maturity, whom they in- 
stantly compelled to marry. Together with polygamy, 
freedom of 'divorce, its inseparable attendant, was intro- 
duced, and became a new source of corruption. Every 
excess was £ommitted> of which the passions of men are 
capable, when restrained neither by the authority of 
laws nor the sense of dceency ; and by a monstrous 
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and almost incredible conjunction, voluptuousnes was 
engrafted on religion, and dissolute riot accompanied 
the austerities of fanatical devotion. 

Meanwhile the German princes were highly offended 
at the insult offered to their dignity by Boccold's pre- 
sumptuous usurpation of royal honours ; and the profli- 
gate manners of his followers, which were a reproach to 
the Christian name, filleu men of all professions with 
horror. Luther, who had testified against this fanatical 
spirit on its first appearance, now deeply lamented its 
progress, and having exposed the delusion with great 
strength of argument, as well as acrimony of style, called 
loudly on all the states of Germany to put a stop to a 
phrenzy no less pernicious to society, than fatal to reli- 
gion. The emperor, occupied with other cares and 
projects, had not leisure to attend to such a distant ob- 
ject ; but the princes of the empire assembled by the 
king of the Romans, voted a supply of men and money 
to the bishop of Munster, who being unable to keep a 
sufficient array on foot, had converted the siege of the 
town into a blockade ^1535*]. The forces raised in 
consequence of this resolution, were put under the com- 
mand of an officer of experience, who approaching the 

* Prophetae et concionatorum autoritate juxta et exemplo. 
tota urbe ad rapiendas pulcherrimas quasque fseminas discur- 
sum est. N.c intra paucos dies, in tanta hominum turM fere 
ulia reperta est supru annuih decimum quartum quae stuprum 
passa non fuerit. Lainb. Hortens. p. S03. Vulgo viris quinas 
esss uxores, pluribus s^nas, nonnuUis septenas et octonas. Pa- 
ellas bupra duodeciiniim tetatis annum statim amare. Id. 305; 
Nemo un^ conteiitus fuit, neque cuiquam extra efi&etas et 
viris immatuVas continenti esse Ucuit. Id. 307 Tacebo hie, 
ut sit suus honor auribus, quanta barbarie et malitiS udi sunt 
in puellis vitiandis nonduni aptis matrimonio, id quod nihi 
neque ex vano, neque ex vul^i sermonibus haustuin est, sed 
ex eti vetula, cui cuva sic vitiatarum demandata fuit, auditum. 
Joh. Corvinus, 316. 
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town towards the end of &fimg, in the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-five, pressed it more closely 
than formerly ; but found the fortifications so strong, 
and so diligently guarded^ that he durst not attempt an 
assault. It was now about fifteeir monliis since the ana- 
baptists had established their dominion in Munster; 
they had during that time undergone prodigious fatigue 
in working on the fortifications^ and performing military 
duty. Notwithstanding the prudent attention of their 
king to provide for their subsistence^ and his frugal as 
well as regular eeconomy in their public meals, they be- 
gan to feel the approach of famine [[May]]. Several 
small bodies of their brethren^ who were advancing to 
their assistance from the Low Countries, had been in- 
tercepted and cut to pieces ; and while all Germany was 
ready to combine against them, they had no prospect of 
succour. But such was the ascendant which Boccold had 
acquired over the multitude, and so powerful the fasci- 
nation of enthusiasm, that their hopes were as sanguine 
as ever, and they hearkened with implicit credulity to 
the visions and predictions of their prophets, who as- 
sured them that the Almighty would speedily interpose^ 
in order to deli ver the city. The faith, however, of some 
few, shaken by the violence and length of their sufferings, 
began to fail ; but being suspected of an inclination to 
surrender to the enemy, they were punished with im- 
mediate death, as guilty of impiety in distrusting the 
power of God. One of the king's wives, having uttered 
certain words which idi plied some doubt concerning his 
divine mission, he instantly called the whole number to- 
gether, and commanding the blasphemer, as he called 
her, to kneel down, cut off her head with his own hands ; 
and so far were the rest from expressing any horror at 
this cruel deed> that they joined him in dancing with a 
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fraiitic joy around the bleeding body of their com* 
panion. 

By this time [[June l]3i the besie|;ed endured the ut- 
most rigour of famine ; but they diose rather to sttffier 
hardships, the recital of which is shocking to humancty, 
than to listen to the terms of capitulation ofiered them 
by the bishop. At iast^ a deserter, whom they had taken 
into their service, being either less intoxicated with the 
fumes of enthusiasm, or unable any longer to bear such 
distress, made his escape to the enemy. He informed 
their general of a weak part in the fortifications which he 
had observed, and assuring him that the besieged, ex- 
hausted with hunger and fisitigue, kept watch there wilii 
little care, he offered to lead a party thither in the night. 
The proposal was accq>ted, and a chosen body of troofis 
appointed for the service ; who, scalitig the walls un per- 
ceived, seized one of the gates, and admitted the rest of 
the army. The anabaptists, though surprised, defended 
themsd\'es in the market place with valour, heightened 
by despair ; but being overpowered by numbers, and 
surrounded on every hand, most of tfaeni w«re slain, atxi 
the remainder taken prtsoners jejune Q4i2. Among the 
last were the king and Cnipperdoiii^. The king, loaded 
with chains, was carried from city to city as a spectacle 
to gratify tlie curiosity of the people, and was exposed 
to all their insults. His spirit, however, was not broken 
or humbled by this sad reverse of Ms condition .; and 
he adhered with unshaken firmness to the distiifgutshing 
tenets of his sect. After this he was brought back to 
Munster, the scene of his royahy and crimes, and port to 
death with the most exquisite as well as lingering tor- 
tm^es, all which he bore with astonishing fortitude* This 
extraordinary man, who had been able to acquire such 
amaeing donunion over the minds of his ibliowers^ and 
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to excite commotions so dangerous to society^ was only 
twenty-six years of age *. 

Together with its monarchy the kingdom of the ana** 
baptists came to an end. Their principles having taken 
deep root in the Low Countries^ the party still subsists 
tfaere^ under the name of Mennonites ; but by a very 
singular revolution^ this sect, so mutinous and sanguin* 
ary at its first origin, hath become altogether innocent 
and pacific* Holding it unlawful to wage war, or to 
accept of civil offices, they devote themselves entirely to 
the duties of private citizens, and by their industry and 
cbarity endeavour to make reparation to human society 
for the violence committed by their founders t. A small 
number of this sect, which is settled in England, retain 
its peculiar tenets concerning baptism, but without any 
dangerous mixture of enthusiasm. 

The mutiny of the anabaptists, though it drew 
general attention, did not so entirely engross the princes 
,of Germany, as . not to alh^v leisure for other trans- 
actions. The alliance between the French king and 
the confederates of Smalkalde, began about this time to 
produce great effects. Ulric, duke of Wurtemberg, 
having been expelled his dominions in the year one 
thousand five hundred and nineteen, on account of his 
violent and oppressive administration, the house of Aus- 
tria had got possession of his dutchy. That prince 
having now by a long exile atoned for the errors in his 
conduct, which were the effect rather of inexperience 
than of a tyrannical disposition, was become the object 

• Sleid. 190, &c. Tumultuum anabaptistarum liber unus. 
Ant. Lamberto Hortensio auctore ap. Scandium, vol. ii. p. 298, 
dec De Miserabili Monasteriensium Obsidione, &c. libellus 
Antonii Corvini ap. Scar. 313. Annales Anabaptistici a Job. 
Henrico Ottio, 4to. BasUes?, 1673. Cor. Ueersbachius Hist. 
Anab. edit. 1637, p liO. 

-f- Bajle Diction, art. Anaba^istct, 
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of general compassion. The landgrare of Hesse, in 
particular, his near relation, warmly espoused his inte* 
rest, and used many efforts to recover for him his ancient 
inheritance. But the king of the Romans obstinately 
refused to relinquish a valuable acquisition which hie 
fiimily had made widi so much ease. The landgrave, 
unable to compel him, applied to the king of France, his 
new ally. Francis, eager to embrace any opportunity of 
distressing the house of Austria, and desirous of wresting 
from it a territory which gave it footing and influence 
in a part of Germany at a distance from its other do- 
minions, encouraged the landgrave to take arms, and 
secretly supplied him with a large sum of money. This 
he employed to raise troops ; and marching with great 
expedition towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, and 
dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, entrusted 
with the defence of the country. All the duke's subjects 
hastened, with emulation, to receive their native prince, 
and re-invested him with that authority which is still 
enjoyed by his descendants. At the same time the ex- 
ercise of the protestant religion was established in his 
dooiinions *. 

Ferdinand, how sensible soever of this unexpected 
blow, not daring to attack a prince whom all the protes- 
tant powers in Germany were ready to support, judged 
it expedient to conclude a treaty with him, by which, in 
the most ample form, he t^cognised his title to the 
dutchy. The success of the landgrave's operations, in 
behalf of the duke of Wurtemberg, having convinced 
Ferdinand that a rupture with a league, so formidable 
as that of Smalkalde, was to be avoided with the utmost 
carej he entered likewise into a negotiation with the 

• Sleia. 172. Bellay, 159, &c • 
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elector of Saxony, the head of that union, and by some 
concessions in favour of the protestant rdigion, and 
others of advantage to the elector himself, he prevailed 
OB him, together with his confederates, to acknowledge 
his title as king of the Romans. At the same time, in 
order to jMrevent any such preci}iitate or irregular elec* 
tiOD 2D times to coine, it was agreed that no person 
should hemfter be promoted to that dignity without the 
iliiaDtDi«ti0 consent of the electors; and the emperor 
soon after confirmed this stipulation *• 

These acts of indulgence tow£a*ds the protestants, and 
the irkjse union into which the king of the Romans 
seemed to be entering with the princes of that party, 
glive great off^ace at Rome. Paul III., though he had 
departed frotor aresolutioxi of bis predecessor, never to 
consent to the calling of a general council, and had pro- 
mised, in the first consistory held after his election, that 
he would convoke that adsembly so much desired by all 
Chrt0tMidoa9» was no less! enraged than Clement at the 
innovationa in Geraiany, and no less averse t» any 
scheme for refonaoing either the doctrines of the church, 
or the abuses in the court of Rome : but having been a 
witness of the universal censure which Clement had in- 
curred by his obstinacy with regard to these points, he 
hoped to avoid the same reproach by the seeming ^ac- 
rity with which he proposed a council ; flattering himself^ 
however, that, such difficulties wocdd arise, concerning 
the time and place of meetings the persons who had a 
right to be present^ and the order of their proceedings, 
as would effectually defeat the intention of those who 
demanded that assembly, without exposing himfself to 
any imputation for refusing to call it. With this view 

» 

. • Sleid. na Corps Diplom. torn. iv. p. f. 119. 
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he despatched nuncios to the several courts, in order to 
make known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council* 
Such difficulties as the pope had foreseen, immediately 
presented themselves in great number. The French 
king did not approve of the place which Paul had 
chosen, as the papal and Imperial influence, would ne- 
cessarily be too great in a town situated in that part of 
Italy. The king of England not only concurred with 
Francis in urging that objection; but refused, besides, to 
acknowledge any council called in the name and by the 
authority of the pope. The German protestants having 
met together at Smalkalde [^Dec. 12]], insisted on their 
original demand of a council to be held in Germany, and 
pleading the emperor's promise, as well as the agreement 
at Ratisbon to that effect, declared that they would not 
consider an assembly held at Mantua as a legal or free 
representative of the church. By this diversity of sen- 
timents and views, such a iidd for intrigue and negotia- 
tion opened, as made it easy for the pope to assume the 
merit of being eager to assemble a council, while at the 
same time he could put off its meeting at pleasure. The 
protestants, on the other hand, suspecting his designs^ 
and sensible of the importance which they derived from 
their union, renewed for ten years the league of Smal-" 
kalde, which now became stronger and more formidable 
by the accession of several new members *• 

• This league was conduded December, one thomand five 
hundred and thirty-five, but not extended or id£;ned in farm 
till September in the following year. The prSices who ac- 
ceded to it were, John elector of Saxony, femest duke of 
Brunswick, Philip landgrave of Hesse, Ulric duke of Wur- 
temberg, Bamim and Philip dukes of Pomerania, John, 
George, and Joachim, princes of Anhalt, Gebhard and Al*. 
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During these transactions in Gemany^ the emperor 
nadertodc his fiMoious enterprise agunst the piratical 
states in Africa. That part of the A&ican continent 
lying along the eoost of the Mediterranean sea, which 
anciently formed the kingdoms of Mauritania and Mas- 
sylia, tc^^ether with the republic of Carthage, and which 
IS now known by the general name of Barbery, had un« 
deigoiie many revolntions. Subdued by the Romans, it 
became a province of their empire. When it was con« 
^lered afterwards by the Vandals, they erected a kii^« 
Cbim there. That being overturned by Bellkarius, the 
comitry became subject to the Greek emperors, and 
con^aed to be so until it was over-nm, towards the 
end of the seventh century, by the rapid and irresistible 
anns of Ae Arabians. It remcuned for some time a part 
oi that vast empire which the caliphs governed with 
absolute authority. Its immense distance^ however, 
from the 9e»t of government, encouraged the descend* 
ants ci those leaders who had subdued the country, or 
the Mth of the Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw 
off the ydce, and to assert their independence. The 
caliphs, who derived their authority from a sfHrit of en« 
thusia»ny more fitted f<»r making conquests than for 
preserving them, were obliged to connive at acts of re« 
bdtion which they could not prevent ; and Barbary was 
divided into several kingdoms, of which Morocco, AU 
giers, and Tunis were the most considerable. The in** 
habitants of these kingdoms was a mixed, race, Arabs, 
negroes from the sduthern provinces, and Moors, either 

bert counts ctf Mansfield, WilKam count of Nassau. The cities 
Strasburg, Nuremberg, Constoace, Uhn, Magdeburg, Bremen, 
Beutlingen, Hailbron, Memmengen, Lindaw, Campen, Xsna, 
BibracTwindsheim, Augsburg, Francfort, Ealing, Brunswick, 
Goshar, Hanover, Gottigen, Emibeck, Hamburg, Mindenf 
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natives of Africa, or who had been expelled out of Spain ; 
all zealous professors of the Mahometan religion ; and 
inflamed against Christianity with a bigoted hatred pro- 
portional to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 

Among these people, no less daring, inconstant, and 
treacherous, than the ancient inhabitants of the same 
country described by the Roman historians, frequent 
seditions broke out, and many changes in government 
took place. These, as they affected only the interna! 
state of a country extremely barbarous, are but little 
known, and deserve to be so: but abou£ the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, a sudden revolution happened, 
which, by rendering the states of Barbary formidable to 
the Europeans, hath made their history worthy of more 
attention. This revolution was brought about by per- 
sons bom in a rank of life which entitled them to act 
no such illustrious part. Horuc and Hayradin, the sohs 
of a potter in the Isle of Lesbos, prompted by a restless 
and enterprising spirit, forsook their father's trade, ran 
to sea, and joined a crew of pirates. They soon dis- 
tinguished themselves by their valour and activity, and 
becoming masters of a small brigantine, carried on their' 
infamous trade with such conduct and success, that they 
assembled a fleet of twelve galleys, besides many vessels 
of smaller force. Of this fleet, Horuc, the elder brother, 
called Barbarossa, from the red colour of his beard, was 
admiral, and Hayradin second in command, but with 
almost equal authority. . They called themselves the 
friends of the sea, and the .enemies of all who sail upon 
it; and their names soon became terrible from the Straits 
of the Dardanels to those of Gibraltar. Together with 
their fame and power, their ambitious views extended, 
and while acting as corsairs, they adopted the ideas, and 
Required the talents of conquerors. They often camed 
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the prizes which they took on the coasts of Spaih and 
Italy into the ports of Barbary, and enriching the inha« 
bitants by the sale of their booty, and the thou^tless 
prodigality of their crews, were welcome guests in every 
place at which they touched. The convenient situation 
of these harbours, lying so near the greatest commercial 
states at that time in Christendom, made the brothers 
wish for an establishment in that country. An oppor* 
lunity of accomplishing this quickly presented itself, 
which they did not suffer to pass unimproved. Eutemi, 
king of Algiers, having attempted several times, without 
success, to take a fort which the Spanish governors of 
Oran had built not fiu* from his ca|»tal, was so ill«ad«' 
vised as to apply for aid to Barbarossa, whose valour the 
Africans ccmsidered as irresistible. The active corsair 
gladly accepted of the invitation, and leaving his brother 
Ha3rradin with the fleet [[I5l6], marched at the head 
of five thousand men to Algiers, where he was received 
as their deliverer. Such a force gave him the command 
of the town ; and as he perceived that the Moors nei- 
ther suspected him of any bad intentions, nor were ca- 
pable with their light-armed troops of opposing his dis»< 
ciplined veterans, he secretly murdered the monarch 
whom he had come to assist, and proclaimed himself 
king of Algiers in his stead* The authority which 
he had thus boldly usurped, he endeavoured to estab* 
lish by arts suited to the genius of the people whom 
he had to govern ; by liberality without bounds to those 
who fsivoured his promotion, and by cruelty no less. un- 
bounded towards ail whom he had any reason to dis* 
trust. Not satisfied with the throne which he had ac- 
quired, he attacked the neighbouring king of Tremeoen, 
and having vanquished him in battle, added his domi- 
nions to those of Algiers. At the same time he con- 
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tiniied to infest the coast of Spain and Italy with fleets 
which resenMed the armaments of a great monarchy' 
rather than the light squadrons of ji corsair. Their fre- 
quent and cruel devastations obliged Charies, about the 
beginning of his reign [[1518]], to furnish the marquis 
de Comares, governor of Oran, with troops sufSdent to 
attack him. That officer, assisted by the dethroned 
king of Tremecen, executed the commission with such 
spirit; that Barbarossa's troops being beat in several eof 
counters, he himself was shut up in Tremecen* After 
defisnding it to the last extremity, he was overtaken in 
attempting to make bis escape, and slain while he £Mi£^t 
widi an obstinate valour, worthy bis former 'feme and 
exploits. 

His brother Hayradin, known likewise by the name 
of Barbarossa, assumed the sceptre of Algiers^ with the 
same ambition and abilities, but with better fortune* 
His reign being undisturbed by the arms of the Spaniards^ 
which had full occupation in the wars among the Euro* 
pean powers, he regulated with admirable prudence the 
interior police c^ his kingdom, carried on his naval oper- 
ations with great vigour, and extended his conquests on 
^ the contment of Africa. ' But perceiving that the Moors 
and Arabs submitted to his government with the utmost 
reluctance, and being afraid that his continual depreda- 
tions would, one day, draw upon bim the arms of the 
Christians, he put his dominions under the protection of 
die Grand Seignior, and received from him a body of 
Turkish soldiers sufficient for his siecurity against his 
domestic as well as his foreign enemies. At last, the 
fame of his exploits daily increasing, Solyman offered 
him the command of the Turkish fleet, as the only 
person whose valour and skill in naval afiairs entitled 
him to command against Andrew Doria» the greatest 
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sea»officer of that age. Proud of this distinction. Bar* 
barossa repaired to Constantinople, and with a wonder* 
fal versatility of mind» mingling the arts of a courtier 
with the boldness of a corsair, gained the entire confi* 
dence both of the sultan and his vizier. To them he 
communicated a scheme which he had formed of making 
himself master of Tunis, the most flourishing kingdom, 
at that time, on the coast of Africa ; and this being ap« 
proved of by them, he obtained whatever he demanded 
for carrying it into execution. 

His hopes of success in this undertaking were founded 
on the intestine divisions in the kingdom of Tunis. 
Mahmed, the last king of that country, having thirty- 
four sons by different wives* appointed Muley-Hascen, 
one of the youngest among them, to be his successor. 
That weak prince, who owed this preference, not to his 
own merit, but to the ascendant which his mother had 
acquired over a monarch doating with age, first poisoned 
Mahme^ his father in order to prevent him from alter- 
ing his destination with respect to the succession ; and 
then, with the barbarous policy which prevails wherever 
poligamy is permitted, and the right of succession is 
not precisely fixed, he put to death all bis brothers whom 
he could get into his power. Alraschid, one of the 
eldest, was so fortunate as to escape his rage ; and find- 
ing a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made several 
attempts, by the assistance of some of their chiefs,^ to 
recover the throne, which of right belonged to him. 
But these proving unsuccessful, and the Arabs, from 
their natural levity, being ready to deliver him up to 
his merciless brother, he fled to Algiers, the only place 
of refuge remaining, and iihplored the protection of Bar- 
barossa, who, discerning at once all the advantages' 
which might be gained by supporting his title, received 
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him with eveiy possible denMHistratioii of friendship and 
respect. Being ready 9 at that time, to set saij for Caib« 
stantinople^ he easily penuaded Alraschid, whose eager* 
ness to obtain a crown disposed him to bdieve or under* 
take any thing, to accompany him tUther, [Hromising 
him effectual assistance from Solyman, whom he repre* 
sented to be the most generotis> as well as most power* 
fut monarch in the world. But no sooner were they ar- 
rived at Constantinople, than the treacherous corsair, 
regardless of all his promises to him, opened to the sal* 
tan a plan for conquering Tunis, and annexing it to the 
Turkish empire, by making use of the name of this 
exiled prince, and co-operating with the party in the 
kingdom which was ready to declare in his favour. So* 
lyman approved, with too much ^scility, of this perfi* 
dious proposal, extremely suitable to the character of its 
author, but altogethei: unworthy of a great prince. ' A 
powerful fleet and numerous army were soon assembled ; 
at the sight of which the credulous Alraschid flattered 
himself that he should soon enter his capital in triumph* 
But just as this unhappy prince was going to embark, 
he was arrested by order of the Sultan, shut up in the 
seraglio, and was never heard of more. Barbarossa 
sailed with a fleet of two hundred and fifty> vessels to- 
wards Africa. After ravaglrig the coasts of Italy, and 
spreading tern^r through every part of that country, he 
appeared before Tunis ; and landing his men, gave 
out that he came to assert the right of Alraschid, whom 
he pretended to have left sick aboard the admiral galley. 
The fort of Goletta, which commands the bay, soon fell 
into his hands, partly by his own addres^, partly by the 
treachery of its commander; and the inhabitants of 
Tunis, Weary of Muley-Hascdn's government, took arms, 
and declared for Alraschid with such zeal and unanimity. 
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89 obliged ttie former to fly so jM^ecipitately, tluit he left 
all bis treasures behind him. The gates where imme- 
diately set open to Barbarossa, as the restorer of their 
lawful sovereign. But when Ahraschid himself did not 
appear, and when instead of his name» that of Solyman 
alone was heard among the acclamatimis of the Turkish 
soldiers marching into the town« the people of Tunis 
began to suspect the corsair's treachery. Their suspi- 
cions beii^ soon converted into certainty, they ran to 
arms with the utmost fury, and surrounded the citadel^ 
into which Barbarossa had led his troops. But having 
foreseen such a revolutiun, he was not unprepared for 
it : he immediately turned against them the artillery on 
the ramparts, and by one brisk discharge, dispersed the 
numerous but undirected assailants, and forced them to 
acknowledge Solyman as their sovereign, and to submit 
to himself as his viceroy. 

His first care was to put the kingdom, of which he 
had thus got possession, in a proper posture of defence. 
He strengthened the citadel which commands the 
town ; and fortifying the Goletta in a regular manner, 
at vast expence, made it the principal station for his 
fleet, and his great arsenal for military as well as naval 
stores. Being now possessed of such extensive territo« 
ries, he carried on his depredations against the Christian 
states to a greater extent, and with more destructive 
violence than ever. Daily complaints of the outrages 
committed by his cruisers were brought to the emperor 
by his subjects, both in Spain and Italy. All Christen- 
dom seemed to expect from him, as its greatest and 
most fortunate prince, that he would put an end to this 
new and odious species of oppression. At the same 
time Muley-Hascen, the exiled king of Tunis, finding 
none of the Mahometan princes in Africa willing or able 
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to assist him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles 
[[April 2i, 15SS^, as the only person who could assert 
his rights in opposition to such a formidable usurper. 
The emperor, equally desirous of delivering his domi- 
nions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Barbarossa ; 
of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate prince ; 
and of acquiring the glory annexed in that age to every 
expedition against the Mahometans, readily concluded a 
treaty with Muley-Hascen, and began to prepare for in- 
vading Tunis. Having made trial of his own abilities 
for war in the late campaign in Hungary, he was now 
become so fond of the military character, that he deter- 
mined to command on this occasion in person. . The 
united strength of his dominions was celled out upon an 
enterprise in which the emperor was about to hazard his 
glory, and which drew the attention of all Europe. A 
Flemish fleet carried from the ports of the Low Country 
a body of German infantry * ; the gallies of Naples and 
Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Italians and 
Spaniards, which had distinguished themselves by so 
many victories over the French ; the emperor himself 
embarked at Barcelona with the flower of the Spanish 
nobility, and was joined by a considerable squadron from 
Portugal, under the command of the Infant Don Lewis^ 
the empress's brother; Andrew Doria conducted his 
own gallies, the best appointed at that time in Europe^ 
and commanded by the most skilful officers ; the pope 
furnished all the assistance in his power towards such a 
pious enterprise ; and the order of Malta, the perpetual 
enemies of the Infidels, equipped a squadron, which^ 
though small, was formidable by the valrur of the 
knights who served on board it. The port of Cagliari 

* Heraei Annales Brabant, i. 639. 
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in Sardinia was the general place of rendezvous. Dorta 
was appointed hi^-admiral of the fleet s the command 
of the land forces under the emperor was given to the 
marquis de Guaato. 

On the sixteenth of July, the fleet, consisting of near 
&ve hundred vessels, having on hoard above thirty 
thoussmd regular troops, set sail from Cagliari, and after 
a prosperoua navigiKtion, landed within sight of Tunis. 
BaHbarossa having received early intelligence of the em- 
peror^s immense armament, and suspecting its destina'- 
tion, prepared with equal prudence and vigour for the 
defence of ^s new conquest. He called in all his corsairs 
from their different stations ; he drew from Algiers what 
fxees could be spared ; he despatched messengers to all 
the African princes. Moors as well as Arabs, and by re« 
representing Muley-Hascen as an infamous apostate, 
prompted by ambition and revenge, not only to become 
the vassal of a Christian prince, but to conspire with 
him to extirpate the Mahometan &ith, he inflamed 
those ignorant and bigoted chiefs to such a degree, that 
they took arms as in a common cause. Twenty thousand 
horse, together with a great body of foot, soon assembled 
at Tunis ; and by a proper distribution of presents among 
them from time to time, Barbarossa kept the ardour which 
had brought them together from subsiding. But as he 
was too well acquainted with the enemy whom he bad to 
oppose, to think that these light troops could resist the 
heavy-armed cavalry and veteran infantry which com- 
posed th^ Imperial army^ his cbi^ confidence was in the 
strength of the Goletta, and in his body of Turkish sdl« 
diers, who were armed and disciplined after the European 
fashion. Six thousand of these, under the cotnmand of 
Sinan, a renegade Jew, the bravest and most experienced 
of all his corsairs, he threw into that fort, which the em*- 
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peror immediately invested. As Charles had the com- 
mand of the sea, his camp was so plentifully supplied not 
only with the necessaries, but with all the luxuries of 
life, that Muley-Hascen, who had not been accustomed 
to see war carried on with such order and magnificence^ 
was filled with admiration of the emperor's power. His 
troops, animated by his presence, and considering it as 
meritorious to shed their blood in such a pious cause, 
contended with each other for the posts of honour and 
danger. Three separate attacks were concerted, and the 
Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, having one of these 
committed to each of them, pushed them forward with 
the eager courage which national emulation inspires. 
Sinan displayed resolution and skill becoming the confix 
dence which his master had put in him ; the garrison 
performed the hard service on which they were ordered 
with great fortitude. But though he interrupted the be* 
siegers by frequent sallies, though the Moors and Arabs 
alarmed the camp with their continual incursions ; the 
breaches soon became so considerable towards the land, 
while the fleet battered those paits of the, fortifications 
which it could approach, with no less fury and success, 
that an assault being given on all sides at once, the place 
was taken by storm [[July 25]]. Sinan, with the remains 
of his garrison, retired, after an obstinate resistance, 
over a shallow part of the bay towards the city. By the 
reduction of the Goletta, the emperor became master of 
Barbarossa's fleet, consisting of eighty-seven gallies and 
galliots, together with his arsenal, and three hundred 
cannon, mostly brass, which were planted on the ram- 
parts ; a prodigious number in that age, and a remark- 
able proof of the strength of the fort, as weH as of the 
greatness of the corsair's power. The emperor marched 
into the Goletta through the breach, and turning to 
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Muley-Haseeu who attended him, " Here/' says he, 
*' is a gate open to you^ by which you shall return to 
take possession of your dominions/' 

Barbarossa, though he felt the full weight of the blow 
which he had received, did not, however, lose courage, 
or abandon the defence of Tunis . But as the walls were 
of great extent, and extremely weak ; as he could not 
depend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, nor hope that 
the Moors and Arabs would sustain the hardships of a 
siege, he boldly determined to advance with his army, 
which amounted to fifty thousand men *, towards the 
Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by. 
the issue of a battle. This resolution he communicated 
to his principal officers, and representing to them the 
fatal consequences which might follow, if ten thousand 
Christian slaves, whom he had shut up in the citadel, 
should attempt to mutiny during the absence of the 
army, he proposed, as a necessary precaution for the 
public security, to massacre them without mercy before 
he began his march. They all approved warmly of his 
intention to fight ; but inured as they were, in their 
piratical depredations, to series of bloodshed and 
cruelty, the barbarity of his proposal concerning the 
slaves filled them with horror ; and Barbarossa, rather 
from the dread of irritating them, than swayed by mo« 
lives of humanity, consented to spare the lives of the 
slaves* 

By this .time the emperor had begun to advance to« 
wards Tunis : and though his troops suffered inconceiv- 
able hardships in their march, over burning sands, 
destitute of water, and exposed to the intolerable heat 
of the sun, they * soon came up with the enemy. The 

» Epistres de3 Princes, par Euacelli, p. 119, Ac. 
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Moors and Anibs^ emboldened by their vast superiority 
in number^ immediately rushed on to the attack with 
loud shouts^ but their undisciplined courage could not 
long stand the shock of regular battalions ; and though 
Barbarossa, with an admirable presence of mibd^ and by 
exposing his own person to the greatest dangers^ endea- 
Toured to rally them, the rout became so general, that 
he himself was hurried along with them in thar fli^t 
back to the city. There he found every thing in the 
utmost confusion ; some of the inhabitants Aying with 
their families and effects ; others, ready to set open their 
gates to the conqueror ; the Turkish soldiers preparing 
to retreat ; and the citadel, which in such circumstances 
might have afforded him some refuge, already in the 
possession of the Christian captives. These unhappy 
men, rendered desperate by their situation, had laid 
hold on the opportunity which Barbarossa dreaded. As 
soon as his army was at some distance from the town, 
they gained two of their keepers, by whose assistance 
knocking off their fetters, and bursting open their prisons, 
they overpowered the Turkish garrison, and turned the 
artillery of the fort against their former masters. Bar- 
barossa, disappointed and ehesged, exclaiming sometimes 
against the fake compassion of his officers, and some* 
times condemning his own imprudent compliance with 
their opinion, fled precipitately to Bona. 

Meanwhile Charles, satisfied with the easy and almost 
bloodless victory which he had gained, and advancing 
slowly with the precaution necessary in an enem3r'8 
country, did not yet know the whole extent of his own 
good fortune. But at last, a messenger despatched by 
the slaves acquainted him with the success of their noble 
effort for the recovery of their liberty, and at the same 
time deputies arrived from the town, in order to present 



fate tie ln^tof ^hnr gitws^ritfMl ta u^iflpi^ Ms prptfirtipti^ 
hma adhittmy ^Maitice^ WJbde he wfut delibermting. cQfip 
cerning the proper ^mtiimm ^iius.garp^ie^ -the aoU 
disf9» feariog dnt4bey sbotil^ W deprir^d of the booty 
w\Mtikej httd «apQcle(|»4iWibQdr«iiMenly» imd virithottt. 
osdsn, into feke toimi, «»d ft nyw to kill and plunder 
mtfaoot diadnefba^ It lote tbe^ t0o laKe to restrain^ 
dMor aii^y> dniy avwRwe^ ^ Vc^ntioiuiness. AH the 
outfagesof mloA ieldicvs Are ^abl? in the fury of a 
stCMtD,. all theeftcsiaaea of Which m^eaa be guilty when 
tiicir prnmiaas am heightened by the contempt and ha- 
tred which diffeMnoe ia ttianners and cehgion inspire* 
were cwnmitte d ; . Above thiny thMpand of the innocent 
inhahitants pcriahed on ibat unhappy day, and ten 
dMNisasai weve carried! «i9ay as slKves. , Muley-'Hascen 
took possession of a throne surrounded with (^mage, 
aUiorred i^ hia sui^ecta on whom he had brought such 
odanities^ andphied even iq^- those whose rashness had 
been the ocoasios of them« The emperor lamented the 
^ObL acesdbi^ whieh had stained the lustre of this vic« 
tory ; and amtd^ sueb a sceiieof .horror there was but 
5sne spectacle that a&tfded him aa^ satisfaction. Ten 
thousand ChristiiHt slaves, aioong wbom were several 
;persoiiS of distiacticaiy met him as^ be entered the town; 
and idling oa <their knees, thanked and blessed him as; 
their deliverer. 

At the same time that Charles accomplished his pro- 
miie to the Moorish hingj^ of re-estabjishii^g him in his 
dominions, he did not neglect what was necessary for 
bridling the power of the African corsain)» for the secu- 
rity of his own siidgeots, and for the interest of the Span- 
ish crown. In order to gean^bm^ ends> he ooncluded a 
treaty with Muley-Hascen on the following conditions : 
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that he should hold the k4ngdm» of Tniiis in fee of th* 
crown of Spain, and do homage to the emperor as hia 
liege lord ; that all the Christian riaves now within hia 
dominions, of whatever nation, shouW be set at liberty 
without ransom ; that no sulgeot of the emperor'.^ sho^ 
for the future be detained in servitude ; Aat no Tiufk- 
ish corsair should be lidi«i*«»d into the ports of his 
dominions; that free trade, together with the pufilie 
exercise of the Christian religion, shottld be flowed to 
all the emperor's sulgects ; that the emperor should not 
only retain the Goletta, but that all the other sea-porta 
in the kingdom which were fortified should be put mto 
his hands; that Muley-Hascen should pay annually 
twelve thousand crowns for the subsistence of the Span- 
ish garrison in the Goletta ; that he should enter into 
no alliance with any of the emperoi's enemies, and 
should present to him every year, m an acknowledgment 
of his vassalage, six Moorish horses, and as many hawks •. 
Having thus settled the affairs of Africa; chastised the 
insolence of the corsairs ; secured a safe retreat for the 
ships of his subjects, and a proper Nation to his own 
fleets, on that coast from which he was most infested bf 
piratical depredations ; Charles embarked again for Eu- 
rope CAug. 173, ^^« tempestuous weather, and sickness 
among his troops, not permitting him to pursue Barba- 
rossa t. 

• Du Mont Corps Diplomat, n. l«8. Summonte Hist, di 
Napoli, iv. 89. 

t Joh. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunetanae, ap. Scard. 
V. ii. p. 320, &c Jovii Histor. lib. xxxiv. 153, &c. Sandov. 
ii. 164, &c. Vertot Hbt de Cheval de Malthe. Epistres des 
Princes, par BusceUi, traduites par Belleforest, p. 119, 120, 
&c Anton. Pontii Consentini Hist. Belli adv, Barbar. ap. 
Matthaei Analecta. 
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By this expedltioiiy the merit of which seems to have 
been estimated in that age, rather by the apparent gene* 
rosity of the undertakings the magnificence wherewith it 
was conducted, and the success which crowned it, than 
by the importance of the conseqaences that attended it, 
the emperor attained a greater height of glory, than at 
any other period of his reign. Twenty thousand slaves 
whom he freed from bondage, either by his arms, or by 
his treaty with Muley-Hascen *, each of whom he 
clothed and furnished with the means of returning to 
their respective countries, spread over all Europe the 
fame o£ their benefactor's munificence, extolling his 
power and abilities with the exaggeration flowing from 
gratitude and adiniration. In comparison ¥rith him, the 
other monarcha of E^rdfie.cnai^ a]{> Inconsiderable figure. 
They seemed to be solicitous about nothing but their 
private and particular interests ; while Charles, with an 
elevation of sentiment which became the first prince in 
Christendom, appeared to.be concerned for the honour 
of the Christian name, and attentive to the public secu« 
rity and welfare. 

. * Summpnte Hist, de Nap. vol iv. p. 109^ 
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UNrO&TUNAT£LY 4br the reputi^ttoii of Fnousis I. 
ntnong his ccMitempcMidfies^ his oon^uot^ at this junc- 
ture^ appeired a perfect contrast to that of bis rival, as 
he laid hold on the opportunity afforded him, hy the 
emperor's having turned his whole force against the 
common enemy of Christendom, to revive his pretensions 
in Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new war. The 
treaty of Cambray, as has been observed, did not remove 
the causes of enmity between the two contending princes ; 
it covered up, but did not extinguish the flames of dis- 
cord. Francis, in^particular, who waited with impatience 
for a proper occasion of recovering the reputation as well 
as the territories which he had lost, continued to carry 
on his negotiations^ in different courts against the em- 
peror, taking the utmost pains to heighten the jealousy 
which many princes entertained of his power or designs. 
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and to inspire the rest with the same su8|Hcion and fear: 
amoiig others^ he iq[>i^ied to Francis S&>rz9L,who, thoug^i 
indebted to Charles for the possession of the dutchy of 
Milan, had received.it on such hard conditions, as tea* 
dered him not only a vassal of the empire, but a tributary 
dependant upon the emperor. The honoilr of having 
married the emperor's niece did not reconcile him to this 
Ignominious state of subjection^ which became so into* 
lerable even to Sforza^ though a weak and poor-spirited 
prince^ that he listened with eagerness to the first pro* 
posals Francis made of rescuing him from the yoke. 
These proposals were conveyed to him by Maraviglia^ 
or Merveille, as he is called by the French historians^ 
a Milanese gentleman residing at Paris ; and soon 
after^ in order to carry on the negotiation with greater 
advantage, Merveille was sent to Milan^./m pretence 
of visiting his relations, but with secret credentials 
from Francis as his envoy. In this character he was 
received by Sforza. But notwithstanding his care to 
keep that circumstance concealeti, Charles suspecting, or 
having receiv.ed information. of it» remonstrated and 
threatened with such an hi^ tone, that the duke and 
his ministers, equally intimidated, gave the world imme- 
diately a most infamous proof of their servile fear of 
offending the emperor. As Merveille had neither the 
prudence nor the temper which the function wherein he 
was employed required, they artfully decoyed him into a 
quarrel, in which be happened to kill his antagonist, ane 
of the duke's- domestics, fuid, having instantly seized 
him, they ordered him to be tried for that crime, and to 
be beheaded [[Dec. ll»Sd^. Francis, no less astonished 
at this violation of a character held sacred among the 
most uncivilized nations, than enraged at the insult of- 
fered to the digqi^ of his crown^ threatened Sforza with 
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the eftctB of hi« indigiMticm^ and complaint to the enw 
pen>r> whom he considered as the real author of that 
une^tampled outrage. But receiviiig no satisfaction from 
either^ he appealed to all the princes of £urope> and 
itiought himself now entitled to take yengeance for an 
injury, which it would have been indecent and pusiHa* 
nimous to let pass with impunity. 
' Being thus furnished with a pretext for beginning a 
war, on which he had already resolved, he multiplied his 
efforts in order to draw jn other princes to take a part 
in the quarrel. But all his measures for this purpose 
were disconcerted by unforeseen events. After having 
sacrHhred the honour of the royal family of France by 
the marriiigt of his son with Catharine of Medici, in 
drder to g^n Clement, the death of that pontiff had de- 
prived him of all the advantages which he eHEpected to 
derive from his friendship. Paul, his successor, thou^ 
attached by inclination to the Imperial interest, seemed 
determined to maintain the neutrality suitable to his 
character as the common father of the contending 
princes. The king of England, occupied with domestic 
cares and prefects, declined, for once, engaging in the 
affairs of the continent^ and refused to asi$ist Francis^ 
unless he would imitate his example in throwing oif the 
papal supremacy. These disappointments led him to 
solicit, with greater eamestnessy the aid of the protes- 
tant princes associated by the league of Smalkalde. 
That he might the more easily acquire their confidence^ 
he endeavoured to accommodate himself to their predomi« 
nant passion, xeal for their religious tenets. He a^cted 
a wonderful moderation with regard to the points in dis* 
pute ; he permitted Bellay, his envoy in Germany, to 
explain his sentiments conc^ning some of the most 
importatit articles, in terms not far different from those 
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used by tbe protestants * : he even eondeaoeaded to iii« 
vile Melancthon^ whose gentle manners and pacific 
spirit distingaished bim among the reformci^^ to visit 
Paris, that by his assistance he might concert the most 
proper measures for reconciling the contending seets 
which so unhappily divided the church f. These con* 
cessions roust be considered rather as arts of polioy> than 
ihe result of conviction ; for whatever impression the 
new opinions in religion had made on his siaters, the 
queen of Navarre and dutchess of Ferrara, the gaiety of 
Francis's own temper, and bis love of pleasuroi allowed 
him little leisure to examine theological controversies* 

But soon after he lost all the fruits of this disinga* 
nuous artifice, by a step veiy inconsistent with his 
declarations to the German princes. This step, how* 
ever, the prejudicas of the age, and the religious sentit 
ments of his own subjects, rendered it necessary for him 
to take* His close union with the king of England, an 
excommunicated heretic ; his frequent negotiations witii 
the German protestants, but above all, his giving 
audienee to an envoy from Suhan Soiyman, had 
violent suspicions concerning the siaoerity of his attach* 
ment to religion. To have attadced the emperor, vhq, 
on all occasions, made high pretensions to aeal in defence 
of the Catholic faith, and at the very juncture when he 
was preparing for his expedition against Barbarossa, 
which was then considered as a pious enterprise, could 
not have failed to confirm such unfavourable Ibntimeuts 
with regard to Francis, and called on him to vindicate 
himself by some extraordinary demonstration of his re- 
verence for the established doctrines of the church* The 

* Freberi Script* Rer- Oerman* iii» 354, &c. Sleid. HiA. 
178. 183. Seckend. lib. iii. 103. ^ 

t Cam«xam Tita Fh, Melancthonis, 12^. Hag. 1055. p. 12. 
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zeal of some of his sulgects, who had imbibed 
the Protestant opinions, furnished him with such an oc- 
casion as he desired. They had affixed to the gates of 
the Louvre, and other public places, papers containing 
indecent reflections on the doctrines and rites of the 
popish church. Six of the persons concerned in this 
rash action were discovered and seised. The king, in 
order to avert the judgments which it was supposed 
their blasphemies might draw down upon the nation^ 
appointed a solemn procession. The holy sacrament was 
carried through the city in great pomp ; Francis walked 
uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his hand ; the 
princes of the blood supported the canopy over it ; 
the nobles marched in order behind. In the presence of 
this numerous assembly, the king, accustomed to express 
himself on every subject in strong and animated language, 
declared, that if one of his hands were infected with 
heresy, he would cut it off with the other, and would not 
spare even his own children, if found guilty of that 
crime. As a dreadful proof of his being in earnest, the 
six unhappy persons were publicly burnt befcnre the pro* 
cession was finished, with circumstances of the most 
shocking barbarity attending their execution *. 
. The princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled with 
resentment and indignation at the cruelty with which 
their brethren were treated, could not conceive Francis 
to be sincere, when he offered to protect in Germany 
those very tenets which he persecuted with such rigour 
in his own dominions ; so that all Bellay's art and eIo« 
quence in vindicating his master, or apologising for his 
conduct, made but little impression upon them. They 
considered likewise that the emperor, who hitherto had 
never employed violence against the doctrines of the re« 

* Belcarii Comment. Rer. Gallic. 646. Skid. Hist. 175, &c 
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torment nor even giv«n tbem mttcli molestotion in theit 
progress, was now bound by the agreement at Ratisbon, 
not to disturb such as had embraced the new opinions ; 
and the protestanis wiady regarded this as a more cer- 
tain and immediate secarity, than the precarious and 
distant hopes with which Francis endeavoured to allure 
liicm. Bseides, the manner in which he had behaved 
to bis allies at the peaoe of Cambray» was too recent to 
be ibigotten, and did not encourage others to rely much 
on bis friendship or geot^rosaty. Upon all these ac- 
oounts|» the protestant princes refused to ' assist the 
French Idng in any hostile attempt against the emperor. 
The elector of Saxony* the most zealous among them, 
in order to avoid giving any umbrage to Charles, would 
not permit Melaaeiboai to visit the court of France, al- 
though that reformer, flattened perhaps by the invita- 
tion of so great a mi6narch> or hoping that his presence 
there might be of signal advantage to the protestaat 
cause« discovered a strong inclination to undertake the 
joum^ *. 

But though none of the many princes who envied or 
dreaded the power of Charles, would second Francis's 
efforts in order to reduce an^ circumscribe it, he, never- 
theless, commanded his army to advance towards the 
frontiers of Italy. As his sole pretext for taking arms 
was that he might chastise the duke of Milan for his in- 
solent and cruel breach of the law of nations, it might 
have been expected that the whole weight of his ven- 
geance was to have fallen, on his territories. But on a 
Sttdden, and at their very commencement, the opera- 
tiona of war took another direction. Charles duke of 
S«voy> cmeoftbe least active and. able princes of the 

• Camerarii Vita Mdan. 142, &c 415. Seckend. Ub. iii. 
107. 
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line from which he descended, had married Beatrix of 
Portugal^ the sister of the empress. By her great talents^ 
she soon acquired an absolute ascendant over her hua^ 
band ; and proud of her affinity to the emperor^ or al- 
lured by the magnificent promises with which he flat« 
tered her. ambition, she formed an union between the 
duke and the Imperial court, extremely ioconsisteiit 
with that neutrality, which wise policy as jrell as the 
situation of his dominions had hitherto induced him to 
observe in all the quarrels between the contending mo« 
narchs. Francis was abundantly sensible of the distress 
to which he might be exposed, if, when he entered Italy, 
he should leave behind him the territories of a prioce, 
devoted so obsequiously to the emperor, that he had sent 
his eldest son to be educated in the court of Spain« as a 
kind of hostage for his fidelity. Clement the Seventh, 
who had represented this danger in a strong light dur« 
ing his interview with Francis at Marseilles, suggested 
to him, at the same time, the proper method of guard- 
ing against it, having advised him to begin his opera« 
tions against the Milanese, by taking possession of Sa- 
voy and Piedmont) as the only certain way of securing 
a communication with his own dominions. Frands, 
highly irritated with the duke on many accounts, parti- 
cularly for having supplied the constable Bourbon with 
the money that enabled him to levy the body of troops 
which ruined the French army in the fatal battle of 
Pavia, was not unwilling to let him feel both how deeply 
he resented, and how severely he could punish these in« 
juries. Nor did he want several pretexts whidi gave 
some colour of equity to the violence that he intended. 
The territories of France and Savoy lying contiguous to 
each other, and intermingled in many places, various 
disputes, unavoidable in such a situation, subsisted be« 
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tween the two sovereigns- concerning the limits of theii^ 
respective property ; and besides, Francis, in right of 
his mother Louise of Savoy, had large claims upon the 
duke her brother, for her share in their father's succes* 
8i<Mi. Being unwilling, however, to begin hostililies 
witlioat some cause of quarrel more specious than these 
pretensions, many of ivhich were obsolete, and others 
dabioos, he demanded permission to march through 
Piedmont in. bis way to the Milanese, hoping that the 
duke, from an excess of attachment to the Imperial in- 
terest, mi§^t refuse this request, and thus give a greater 
appearance of justice to all his operations against him* 
But, if we may believe the historians of Savoy, who ap« 
pear to be better informed with r^rd to this particular 
than those of France, the duke readily, and with a good 
grace, granted what it was not in his power to deny, 
promising free passage to the French troops as was de« 
sired ; so that Francis, as the only method now left of 
justifying the measures which he determined to take, 
was obliged to insist for iidl satisfaction with regard to 
every thing that either the crown of France or his modier 
Louise could demand of the House of Savoy *. Such 
an evasive answer, as might have been expected, being 
made to this requisition, the French army under the 
admiral Biron poured at once into the duke's territories 
at different places. The countries of Bresse and Bugeye 
united at that time to Savoy, were over-run- in a mo- 
ment« Most of the towns in the dutdiy of Savoy 'o« 
pened their gates at the approach of the enemy ; a few 
which attempted to make resistance were easily taken ; 
and before the end of the campaign the duke saw him- 
self stripped of all his dominions, but the province of 

* Histoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon, 2 torn* 
fol. Lyon. 1660. i. 639, &c« 
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Piedmont, in which these were not many pkurea k& a 
condition to he defended. 

To complete the duke's misfortunes, iJie city of €ie« 
neva, the sovereignty of which he claimed^ and in some 
di^ree possessed, threw off his yoke, and its revolt dvew 
along with it the h)ss of the adjacent territories. Geneva 
was, at that time, an Imperial city, and though mdor 
the direct dominion of its own bishops, ahd the maoie 
sovereignty of the dukes of Savoy, the Ibrm of ita in* 
temal constitution was purely republican, being governed 
by syndics and a council chosen by the citizens. Frooi 
these distinct and often dashing jurisdictions, two op« 
posite parties tock their rise, and had long subsisted m 
the state ; the one, composed of the . advocates for the 
privileges of the conmnuiity, assaaEied the naa^e of 
EignotZy or confederates in defence of liberty ; and 
branded the other, which supported the episcopal or dtt« 
cal prerogalaves, with the name of Mmnmeluket, or 
slaves. At length .C[15^]3' ^^® protestant opinions be- 
ginning to spread amoi^ the citisBeas^ inspil«d such as 
en^)raced them with that, bold enterprising spirit which 
always accompanied or was niitiiflally produced by them 
in their first operations. As both the duke and bishop 
were from interest^ from pre|udice, and from political 
considerations, violent eneoues of the relbirmation, all 
the new converts joined with warmth the party of the 
£ignotz ; and zeal for religion, mingling with the love- 
of liberty, added strength to iksi. generous pasaioa. 
The rage and animosity of two factions, shut up witbia 
the saime walls,, occasioned feeqUent insttrrections, which 
•terminating, mostly to the advantage of the. friends of 
liberty, they daily became more powerfbl. 

The duke and bishop, forgetting their ancient con<« 
tests about jurisdiction, had united against their com« 
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raoQ enemies^ and e^cfa attacked tbetn with his proper 
weapons^ The bishop ^ccoAsmuBicated the people of 
Geneira as guilty of a double crinoe ; of impiety, in apos- 
tatising from the established reli^on ; and of sacrilege^ 
in invadii^ the rights of his see. The duke attacked 
them as rebels against their lawful prince, and attempted 
to render himself master of the city, first by stirprisej 
and then by open force |^15d4^. The citizens, despis- 
ing the thunder of the bishop's censures, boldly asserted 
their independence against the duke ; and partly by their 
own valour, partly by the powerful assistance which they 
.received from the canton of Berne, together with some 
small supplies both of men and n oney, secretly furnished 
by the king of France, they defeated all his attempts. 
Not satisfied with having repulsed him, or with remain- 
ing always upon the defensive themselves, they now 
took advantage of the duke's inability to resist them, 
while overwhelmed by the armies of France, and seized 
several castles and places of strength which he possessed 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva; thus delivering the 
city from those odious monuments of its former subjec- 
tion, and rendering the public liberty more secure for 
the future. At the same time the canton of Berne in- 
vaded and conquered the Pays de Vaud, to which it had 
some pretensions. The canton of Friburgh, though 
zealously attached to the catholic religion, and having 
no sab|ect of contest with the duke, laid hold on part of 
the spoils of that onfortimate prince. A great portion 
of these conquests or usurpations bang still retained by 
the two cantons, add considerably to their power, and 
have become the most valuable part of their territories. 
Geneva, notwithstanding many schemes and enterprises 
of the dukes of Savoy to re-establish their dominion over 
it, still keeps possession of its independence ; and in con- 
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Sequence of that blessing, has attained a degree of con« - 
sideration, wealth, and elegance, which it coald not 
otherwise have reafched *. 

Amidst such a succession of disastrous events, the 
duke of Savoy had no other resource but the emperor's 
protection, which, upon his return from Tunis, be de- 
manded with the most earnest importunity ; and as his 
misfortunes were occasioned chiefly by his attachment 
to the Imperial interest, he had a just title to immediate 
assistance. Charles, however, was not in a condidoa 
to support him with that vigour and despatch which the 
exigency of his affairs called for. Most of the troops 
employed in the African expedition, having been raised 
for that service alone, were disbanded as soon as it was 
finished ; the veteran forces under Antonio de Leyva 
were hardly sufficient for the defence of the Milanese ; 
and the emperor's treasury was entirely drained by his 
extraordinary efforts against the infidels. 

But the death of Francis Sforza [[Oct. 243, occsl'^ 
sioned, according to some historians, by the terror of 
a French invasion, which had twice been fatal to his 
famii}', afforded the emperor full leisure to prepare for 
action. By this unexpected event, the nature of the war» 
and the causes of discord, were totally changed. Fran- 
cis's first pretexts for taking arms^ in order to chastise 
Sforza for the insult offered to the dignity of his crown^ 
was at once cut off; but as that prince died without 
issue, all Francis's rights to the dutchy of Milan, which 
he had yielded only to Sforza and his posterity, returned 
back to him in full force. As the recovery of the Mi* 

* Hist, de la Ville de Geneve, pur Spon, 12s Utr. 1685. p. 
99. Hist, de la Keformation de Suisse, par Kouchat. Gen. 
1728. torn. iv. p. 294,.&c. torn. v. p. 21^, &c. Mem. de Bellay, 
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lanese was the favourite object of that monarch, he in- 
stantly renewed his claim to it ; and if he had supported 
his pretensions by ordering the powerful army quartered 
in Savoy to advance without losing a moment towards 
Milan, he could hardly have failed to secure the impor- 
tant point of possession. But Francis, who became less 
enterprising as he advanced in years, and who was over- 
awed at some times into an excess of caution by the re- 
membrance of his past misfortunes, • endeavoured to es- 
tablish his rights by negotiation, not by arms ; and from 
a timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neglected to 
improve the favourable opportunity which presjented it- 
self. Charles was more decisive in his operations, and 
in quality of sovereign, took possession of the dutchy, 
as a vacant fief of the empire. While Francis endeav- 
oured to explain and assert his title to it by arguments 
and memorials, or employed various arts in order to re- 
concile the Italian powers to the thoughts of his regain- 
ing footing in Italy, his rival was silently taking effec- 
tual steps to prevent it The emperor, however, was 
very careful not to discover too early an intention of 
this kind ; but seeming to admit the equity of Francis's 
claim,' he appeared solicitous only about giving him pos- 
session in such a manner as might not disturb the peace 
of Europe, or overturn the bdance of power in Italy^ 
which the politicians of that country were so desirous of 
preserving. By this artifice he deceived Francis, and 
gained so much confidence with the rest of Europe* 
that, almost without incurring any suspicion, he in- 
volved the affair in new difficulties, and protracted the 
negotiation at pleasure. Sometimes he proposed to grant 
the investiture of Milan to the duke of Orleans, Fran- 
cis's second son, sometimes to the duke of Angouleme, 

his third son ; as the views and inclinations of the French 
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court varied^ he transferred his choice alternately from 
the one to the other^ with such profound and weU-con- 
ducted dissimulation^ that neither Francis nor his mU 
nisters seem to have penetrated his real intention ; and 
all military operations were entirely susp^ided^ as if 
nothing had remained but to enter quietly into posses- 
sion of what they demanded. 

1536.^ During the interval of leisure gained in this 
manner^ Charl^, on his return from Tunis, assembled 
jthe states both of Sicily and Naples, and, as they thought 
themselves greatly honoured by the presence of their 
sovereign, and were no less pleased with the appai^ent 
disinterestedness of his expedition into Africa, than da»* 
zled by the success which had attended his arms^ he 
prevailed on them to vote him such liberal subsidies as 
were seldom granted in that age. This enabled him to 
recruit his veteran troops, to lefvy a body of GermansF^ 
and to take every other proper precaution ibr executing 
or supporting the measures on which be had determineck 
Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having diseov^ 
ered the intention of raising troops in that country, net- 
withstanding all the pretexts employed in order to con- 
ceal it, first alarmed his master with this evident proof 
of the emperor's insincerity *. -But Francis was so pos- 
sessed at that time with the rage of negotiation, in all 
the artifices and refinements of which his rival far sur- 
passed him, that instead of beginning his military ope- 
rations, and pushing them with vigour, or seizing the 
Milanese before the Imperial army was assembled^ he 
satisfied himself with making new offer* to the emperor. 
In order to procure the investiture by his voluntary deed. 
His offers were, indeed, so liberal and advantageous, 

• Mem. de Belby, 198. 
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that if ever Charles had intended to grant his demand, 
he could not have rejected them with decency. He 
dexterously eluded them by declaring that uirtil he con- 
sulted the pope in person^ he could not take his final 
resolution with regard to a point which so nearly con- 
cerned the peace of Italy. By this evasion he gained 
some farther time for ripening the schemes which he had 
in. view. 

The emperor at last advanced towards Rome, and 
made his public entry into that city with extraordinary 
pomp C^April 6]3 ; but it being found necessary to re- 
move the ruins of an ancient temple of Peace, in order 
to widen one of the streets, through which the cavalcade 
had to pass, all the historians take notice of this trivial 
circumstance^ and they are fond to interpret it as an 
omen of the bloody war that followed. Charles, it is 
certain, had by this time banished all thoughts of peace; 
and at last threw off the mask, with which he had so 
long covered his designs from the court of France, by a 
declaration of his sentiments no less singular than ex- 
plicit. The French ambas'sadors having in their mas- 
ter's name demanded a definitive reply to his proposi- 
tions concerning the investiture of Milan, Charles pro- 
mised to give it next day in presence of the pope and 
cardinals assembled in full consistory. These being ac- 
cordingly met, and all the foreign ambassadors invited 
to attend, the emperor stood up, aAd addressing himself 
to the pope, expatiated for some time on the sincerity 
of his own wishes for the peace of Christendom, as well 
as his abhorrence of war, the miseries of which he enu- 
merated at great length, with studied and elaborate ora- 
tory ; he complained that all his endeavours to preserve 
the tranquillity of Europe had hitherto been defeated by 
the restless and unjust ambition of the French king ; 

I 3 
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that even during his minority he had proofs of the HA* 
friendly and hostile intentions of that monalrch ; that, 
aflerwards^ he had openly attempted to wrest from him 
the Imperial crown which belonged to him by a titk no 
less just than natural ; that he had next invaded ht9 
kingdom of Navarre ; that not satisfied with this^ Ire had 
attacked his territories, as well as those of his allies, 
both in Italy and the Low Countries ; that when the. 
valour of the Imperial troops, rendered irresistible by 
the protection of the Almighty, had checked his progress, 
ruined his armies, and seized his person, he continued 
to pursue by deceit what he had undertaken with injus* 
tice ; that he had violated every article in the treaty of 
Madrid to which he owed his liberty, and as soon as he 
returned to his dominions took measures for rekindling 
the war which that pacification had happily .extinguish*- 
ed ; that when new misfortunes compelled him to sue 
again for peace at Cambray, he concluded and observed 
it with equal insincerity ; that soon after he had formed 
dangerous connexions with the heretical princes in Ger- 
many, and incited them to disturb the tranquillity of 
the empire ; that now he had driven the duke of Savoy, 
a prince married to a sister of the empress, and joined 
in close alliance with Spain, out of the greater part of 
his territories ; that after injuries so often repeated, and 
amidst so many sources of discord, all hope of amity or 
concord became desperate ; and though he himself was 
still willing to grant the investiture of Milan to one of 
the princes of France, there was little probability of 
that event taking place, .as Francis, on the one hand^ 
would not consent to what was necessary for securing 
the tranquillity of Europe ; nor on the other, could he- 
think it reasonable or safe to give a rival the uncondi- 
tional possession of all that he demanded. " Let us 
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not, however^'' added he^ " condaue wantonly to shed 
the blood of ottr innocent subjects; let us decide the 
quarrel man to man^ with what arms he pleases to 
choose> in our shirts, on an island, a bridge, or aboard 
a galley moored in a river ; let the dutchy of Burgundy 
be put in deposit (Hi his part, and that of Milan on mine ; 
these shall be the prize of the conqueror ; and after that, 
let the united forces of Germany, Spain, and France be 
employed to humble the power of the Turk, and to ex- 
tirpate heresy out of Christendom. But if he, by de- 
clining this method of terminating our differences, ren- 
ders war inevitable, nothing shall divert me from pro- 
secuting it to such extremity, as shall reduce one of us 
to be the poorest gentleman in his own dominions. Nor 
do I fear that it will be on me this misfortune shall fall; 
I enter upon action with the fairest prospect of success ; 
the justness of my cause^ the union of my sut^cts, the 
number and valour of my troops, the experimce and 
fidelity of my generals, all combine to ensure it. Of 
all these advantages, the king of France is clestitute ; 
and were my resources no more certain, and my hopes 
of victory no better founded than his, I would instantly 
throw myself at his feet, and with folded hands, and a 
i*ope about my neck, implore his mercy *." 

This long harangue the emperor delivered with an ele- 
vated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest vehemence 
of expression and gesture. The French ambassadors, 
who did not fully comprehend his meaning, as he spake 
in the Spanish tongue, were totally disconcerted, and at 
a loss how they should answer such an unexpected in- 
vective ; when one of them began to vindicate his mas- 
ter's conduct, Chm'les interposed abruptly, and would 

• Bellay, 199. Sandov. Histor. del Emper. ii. 22(5. 
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not permit him to proceed. The pope, without enter- 
ing into any particular detail, satisfied himself with a 
short but . pathetic recommendation of peace, together 
with an offer of employing his sincere endeavours in, 
order to procure that blessing to Christendom ; and the 
assembly broke up in the greatest astonishment at the 
extraordinary scene which had been exhibited. In no 
part of his conduct, indeed, did Charles ever deviate so 
widely from his general character. Instead of that pru« 
dent recollection, that composed and regular deport- 
ment so strictly attentive to decorum, and so admirably 
adapted to conceal his own passions, for which he wa» 
at all other times conspicuous, he appears on this occa- 
sion before one of the most august assemblies in Europe, 
boasting of his own power and exploits with insolence ; 
inveighing against his enemy with indecency ; and chal- 
lenging him to combat with an ostentatious valour, more 
becoming a champion in romance, than the first monarch 
in Christendom. But the well known and powerful ope- 
ration of continued prosperity, as well as of exaggerated 
praise, even upon the firmest minds, sufficiently account 
for this seeming inconsistency. After having compelled 
Solyman to retreat, and having stripped Barbarossa of 
a kingdom, Charles began to consider his arms as invin- 
cible. He had been entertained, ^ver since his return 
from Africa, with repeated scenes of triumphs and pub- 
lic rejoicings ; the orators and poets of Italy, the most 
elegant at that time in Europe, had exhausted their ge- 
nius in panegyric on his conduct and merit, to which 
the astrologers added magnificent promises of a more 
splendid fortune still in store. Intoxicated with all 
these, he forgot his usual reserve Qnd moderation, and 
was unable to restrain this extravagant sally of vanity^ 
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which became the more remarkable^ by being both so 
uncommon and so public. 

He himself seems to have been immediately sensible 
of the improj^iety of his behaviour; and when the 
French ambassador$ demanded next day a more clear 
explanation of what he had said concerning the combat^ 
be told them that they were not to consiider his proposal 
as a formal challenge to thaif o^aater, bat as an expedient 
ior preventing bloodshed ; be endeavoured to soften 
aeveral expressioos in his discourse; and spoke in 
ternoa full of respect towards Fi;ao4:is. Bui though this 
slight apology was faf from, being su^cieot to remove 
ihe offence whicih had been give<^ Francis* by an unac« 
countable infatuation, contii^ued to negotiate^ ^ if it 
had sdil been possible to brjuig their diierence to a 
period by «i amicable compo^iitiioa. Cb£U*le«;> finding 
him so eager to sun into the snare^ &¥OMred the deeq>^ 
tion, and^ by seeming to hsti^ to Im proposals^ g!»ined 
Luther time to prepare for the esecutioa of his o«9i de- 



At last, the Imperial army assembled on the fiOAtievs 
of the Milanese, to the aaa^oanl of ferty thousand foot 
and ten thousand horse;, while tlwt of France encamped 
near VercelH in Piedmont, beijB^ greatly inferior in num- 
ber, and weakened by the departure of a body of Swiss, 
whom Charles art^Uy persuaded the popiafa cantons to 
recall, that they might not seirve againat the duke of 
Savoy, their ancient ally. The French general, not 
daring to risque a battle, reldred asr soon as the Impe* 
rialists advanced. The emperor pulhimself at the head 
rf his forces CMay 62, which the marquis del Guasto, 
the duke of Alya^ and Ferdinand de Gonzaga com- 

« Mem. a« Belby, 90^, 5cc. 
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manded under him> though the supreme direction of the 
whole was committed to Antonio de Leyva> whose abi- 
lities and experience justly entitled him to that distinc- 
tion. Charles soon discovered his intention not to confine 
his operations to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, 
but to push forward and invade the southern provinces 
of France. This scheme he had long meditated, and 
had long been taking measures for executing it with such 
vigour as might ensure success. He had remitted lai^ 
sums to his sister, the governess of the, Low Countries^ 
and to bis brother, the king of the Romans, instructing 
them to levy all the forces in their power, in order to 
form two separate bodies, the one to enter France on the 
side of Picardy, the other on the side of Champagne ; 
while he, with the main army, fell upon the opposite 
frontier of the kingdom. Trusting to these vast pre« 
parations, he thought it impossible that Francis should 
resist so many unexpected attacks on such different 
quarters, and began his enterprise with such confidence 
of its happy issue, that he desired/ Jo vius the histonaa 
to make a large provision of paper sufficient to record 
the victories which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generals, instead of entertaining the 
same sanguine hopes, represented to him in the strong- 
est terms the danger of leading his troops so far from 
his own territories, to such a distance from his maga- 
zines, and into provinces which did not yield sufficient 
subsistence for their own inhabitants. They entreated 
him to consider the inexhaustible resources of France in 
maintaining a defensive war, and the active zeal with 
which a gallant nobility would serve a prince whom they 
loved, in repelling the enemies of their country ; they 
recalled to his remembrance the fatal miscarriage of 
Bourbon and PescfO'a, when they ventured upon the 
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same enter[>rise under circumstances which seemed as 
certainly to promise success ; the marquis del Guasto 
ID particular fell on his knees> and conjured him to 
abandon the Undertaking as desperate. But many cir* 
cumstance^ combined in leading Charles to disregard all 
their remonstrances. He could seldom be brought, on 
any occasion, to depart from a resolution which he had 
once taken ; he was too apt to under-rate.and despise the 
talents of his rival the king of France, because they dif- 
fered so widely from his own ; he was blinded by the 
presumption which accompanies prosperity ; and relied 
perhaps, in some degree, on the prophecies which pre- 
dicted the increase of his own grandeur. He not only 
adhered obstinately to his own plan, but determined to 
advance towards France without waiting for the reduc* 
tion of any part of Piedmont, except such towns as were 
absolutely necessary for preserving^ his communication 
with the Milanese. ^ 

> The marquis de Saluces, to whom Francis had en- - 
trusted the command of, a small body of troops left for 
. the defence of Piedmont, rendered this more easy than 
Charles had any reason to expect. That nobleman, 
educated in the coui t of France, distinguished by conti- 
nual marks of the king's favour, and honoured so lately 
with a charge of such importance, suddenly, and without 
any provocation or pretext of disgust, revolted from his 
benefactor* His motives to this treacherous action were 
as childish as the deed itself was base. Being strongly 
possessed with a superstitious faith in divination and 
astrology, he believed with full' assurance, that the fatal 
period of the French nation was at hand ; that on its 
ruins the emperor would establish an universal mo- 
narchy ; that therefore he ought to follow the dictates 
of prudence, in attaching himself to his rising fortune. 
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and could incur no blame for deserting a prince whom 
heaven had devoted to destruction *• His treason be« 
came still more odious> by his employing that very au'- 
tbority^ with which Francis had invested him^ in ord^r 
to open the kingdom to his enemies. Whatever meskm 
> sures were proposed or undertaken by the officers under 
his command for the defence of their conquests^ he re- 
jected or defeated.. Whatever properly belonged to 
himself, as commander in chief, to provide or perforoi 
for that purpose, he totally neglected. In this manner, 
he rendered, towns even of the greatest consequaice, un« 
tenable, by leaving them destitute either of provisions^ 
or ammunition, or artillery, or a sufficient garrison ; and. 
the Imperialists must have reduced Piedmont in as short 
a time as was necessary to march through it^ if Montpe- 
zat; the governor of Fossano, had not by an extraordinary 
effort of courage and military conduct, detained them 
almost a month before that inconsiderable place. 

By this meritorious and seasonable service, he gained 
his master sufficient time for assembling his forces, and 
for concerting a system of defence against a danger 
which he now saw to be inevitable. Francis fixed upon 
the only proper and effectual plan for defeating the in- 
vasion of a powerful enemy ;. and his prudence in choos- 
ing this plan, as well as his perseverance in executing it» 
deserve the greater praise, as it was equally contrary to 
his own natural temper, and to the genius of the French 
nation. He determined to remain altogether upon the 
defensive ; never to hazard a battle, or even a great 
skirmish without certainty of success ; to fortify his 
camps in a regular manner ; to throw garrisons only into 
towns of great strength ; to deprive the enemy of sub- 

* Bellay, 2S2, a. 346, b. 
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sdstence, by laying waste the country before them ; and 
to save the whole kingdom^ by sacrificing one of its 
provinces. The execution of this plan he committed en-* 
tirdy to the marechal Montmorency, who was the author 
of it; a man wonderfully fitted by nature for such a 
trust. Haughty, severe^ confident in his own abilities, 
And despising those of other mofi ; incapable of being 
diverted from any resolution by remonstrances or en- 
treaties; and, in prosecuting any scheme, regardless 
alike of love of of pity. 

Montmorency made choice of a strong camp under 
the walls of Avignon, at the confiuence of the Rhone and 
the Durance, one of which plentifully supplied his troops 
with all necessaries from the inland provinces, and the 
other covered his camp on that side where it was most 
probable the enemy would approach. He laboured with 
unwearied industry to render the fortifications of this 
camp impregnable, and assembled there a considerable 
army, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy ; 
while the king with another body of troops encamped at 
Valence higher up the Rhone. Marseilles and Aries 
were the only towns he thought it necessary to defend ; 
the former, in order to retain the command of the sea ; 
the latter, as the barrier of the province of Languedoc ; 
and each of these he furnished with numerous garrisons 
of his best troops, commanded by ofiicers on whose fide- 
lity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the 
other towns, as well as of the open country, were corn- 
pdled to abandon their houses, and were conducted to 
the mountains, to the camp at Avignon, or to the inland 
provinces. The fortifications of such places as might 
have afforded shelter or defence to the enemy, were 
thrown down. Corn, forage, and provisions of every 
kind, were carried away or destroyed ; all the mills and 
VOL. in. K 
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«venft wace nuaed^ and the wella fiUecl up^ or rewfcrp d 
useless. The devastation extended from the Alps to 
Marseilles^ and (torn the sea to the confines of Daspfaiii^; 
Bor does history afford any instance among civilivad 
nations, in which this cmel expedieni for the pnbfie 
safetf was employed with the same rigour. 

At tengthy the emperor arrived with die ynm of his 
araiy on the frontiers of Prorence, and was still so po»« 
^ sessed with confidence of success^ that, during n ftiw 
days when he was obh'ged to halt until the rest of his 
troops came up, he began to divide his futnreconqiwsts 
asMng his officers ; and, as a new iadteoient to serve 
bim with seal, gave them liberal pvomiset: of offices^ 
lands, and hceoitrs in France *• The fiKSofdesoktioDy 
however* which presented itsdkf to hxm» when be entered 
the countryi began to damp his hopes, and cownnced 
bim that a monarch, who> in oi dev to distress aa enemy^ 
had voluntarily ruined one of his riche^ provinces, 
would defend the rest with desperate obstinacy. Nor 
was it long bc&re he beesiaie aensihle^that Frands'splaa 
of def<nK:e was as prudent aa it appeared to be extraoi^ 
dinary. His fleet, on which Charles dlieAy depended 
for subsistence, was prevented for some time by contrsiy 
winds» and other accidents to which naval operations are 
sulject, from approaching the French coast; even after 
his arrival it affi>rded at beat a precarioas and scanty 
supply to such a numerous body of troops 1*; nothii^ 
was to he found in the country itself for their support ; 
nor could they draw any considend>le aid firom the do* 
miniona of the duke of Savoy, exhausted already bjr 
. maintainmg two great armies* The emperor was no tea 
embarrassed bow to employ, than bow to subsist his 

*Bdhiy,f^a. f Suidov. ii. 931« 
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forces; ^r tliough fae'iriEus now in possemion^f inmost 
an entire province, he could not be •said to have the 
command of it, while he held only defenodesB towns ; 
and w^le the French, besides their catnp at Avignon^ 
oonthnwd mastters of Marseilles and Aries. At first he 
thou^t of attaddng ^le camp, and of teroihiating the 
war hy one decisive bbw^ but sle^ful olScerB, who were 
appointed to view it, declared the attempt to be utterly 
impcactieabie. He then gave orders to invest MarseUles 
aiuf Aries, hoping that the French would qmt thdr ad* 
▼antageous post in order to relieve them ; but Montmo* 
rency adhering firmly to his f^an, remained immovedUt 
at Avignon, and the Imperialists met with such a warm 
leception ^rom the garrtsens of both towns, that they 
rdxnquished their enterprises with loss and disgrace. As 
a last eiibrt,' the emperor advanced once more towards 
Avignon, though with an army haraased by the perpe<" 
tufll incursions of small parties of the French light 
troops, weakened by diseases, and dispirited by disasters^ 
wittch seemed the more intolerd^ because they were 
oneKpected. 

During these operations, Montmorency found himself 
exposed to greater danger from his own troops than from 
the enemy ; and their inconsiderate valour went near to 
Jbave precipitated the kingdom into those calamities which 
he with such industry and caution had endeavoured to 
avoid. Unaccustomed to behold an enemy ravaging 
their country almost without contronl; impatient of 
Aiefa loiig inaction ; unacquainted with the s\ow and re- 
mote, but certain effects of Montmorency's system of 
defence ; the French wished for a battle with no less ar« 
dour than ^ Imperialists. They considered the conduct 
of their general as a disgrace to their country. His 
caution they imputed to timidity ; his circumspection 

K 2 
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to want of spirit; and tbe constancy widi which he 
pursued his plan to obstinacy or pride. These reflec- 
tions^ whispered at first among the soldiers and subal-* 
terns^ were adopted^ by degrees, by officers of higher 
rank ; and as many of them envied Montmorency's 
&vour with the king, and more were dissatisfied with his 
harsh disgusting manner, the discontent soon became 
great in his camp, which was filled ' with general mur« 
murings, and almost open complaints against lus mea- 
sures. Montmorency, on whom the sentiments of his 
x)wn troops made as little impression as the insults of 
the enemy, adhered steadily to his system ; though, in 
order to reconcile the army to bis maxims,, no less con- 
trary to the genius of the nation, than to the ideas of 
war among undisciplined troops, he assumed an unusual 
affability in his deportment, and often explained^ with 
great condescension, the motives of his conduct, the 
advantages which had already resulted from it, and the 
certain success with which it would be attended. At 
last, Francis joined his army at Avignon, which having 
received several reinfprceoients, he now considered as 
'of strength sufficient to face the enemy. As he had put 
BO small constraint upon himself, in consenting that his 
troops should remain so long upon the defensive, it can 
hardly be doubted but that his fondness fbr what was 
daring and splendid, added to the iitopatience both of 
officers and soldiers, would at last have over-ruled 
Montmorency's salutary caution *, 

Happily the retreat of the enemy delivered the king- 
dom from the danger which any rash resolution might 
.have occasioned* The emperor, alBter spending two in- 
glorious neionths in Provence without having performed 

* Mem. de Belli^* 209, &c 312, B^ 
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9n.y thing adnlsble to hi* vast prqparftdiMM* of that could 

jastify ebe confideoice with which he hud boa«ted of hiff 

owa povar, fbttid that, bottdM Astonio de Leyva, and 

other odicees of.distineiiofi^ hthad lost one half of his 

troops bjr ^m^^"^ or by iEunine; and that the rest were 

in noconditaonto stroggie any lom^ with cakuanitiesy 

by which so nuMiy of their oompaaiims had perished. 

Keoesstty » thereibee> extorted horn hka orders to retire ; 

and thoi^h. be was soote ttime i& moftioik before the 

Fpench sospected be io^Sflution, a body of light troopa, 

assisted by reowds of peasants, eager to be revenged on 

those vho had bnmghi atichdesolataon on their oMintrjs 
hung upon the sear of the ImperialistSy .and by seising 
every fiivouridile importunity of atAaddng them, threw 
them often into confusicni. The road by which tbejr 
fled, for they puistted tbetr inarch with sodi disorder 
and pKcipitatiosi'that it scarcdy deserves the name of a 
thereat, was strewed whh arms or baggage, which in 
their hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, and 
•covered with the sick, the wounded, and the dead ; in-m 
jomiich that Martin B^lay, an eye-witness of their 
43alafliities, endeavours to give his readers sonae idea of 
tbem, by comparing ihek. miseries to those whidi the 
Jews sufSeivd from the victorioiis and destnictive arms 
fif :die Konians *. li Montmorency, at this critical msy* 
meat, bfd advaneed with all his forces, nothii^ coidd 
have saved the whole Imperial army from utter ruin. 
But that general, by i^sanding so long and so>obsttnately 
on the delensive, had become cautious to excess ; his 
jnittd, tenacisuSiOfany bent it had once taicen, could not 
iWfwtiif a coQtniry one as suddenly as the * change of 
circumstances required ; and he still continued to repeat 

* Mem. de Bellay, 316. j9imdov. Hist, del Emper. ii. 2S2. 
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bis favourite maxims^ that it was more prudent to Mow 
the lion to escape than to drive him to despair, and that 
a bridge of gold should be made for a retreating enemy. 

The emperor having conducted the shattered remains 
of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and appointed 
the marquis del Guasto to succeed Ley va in the govern** 
ment of that dutchy, set out for Genoa* As he could 
not bear to expose himself to the scorn of the Italians, 
after such a sad inverse of fortune ; and did not choose, 
under his present circumstances, to revisit those cities 
through which he had so lately passed in triumph tor 
one conquest, and in certain expectation of another, be 
embarked directly for Spain * (^November]]. 

Nor was the progress of his arms on the opposite 
frontier of France such as to alleviate, in any degree, the 
losses which he had sustained in Provence. Beilay, by 
his address and intrigues had prevailed on so many of 
the German princes to withdraw the contingent ox troops 
which they had furnished to the king of the fiomans, 
'that he was obl^ed to lay aside all thoughts of his in« 
tended irruption into Champagne. Though a powerful 
army levied in the Low Countries entered Picardy, 
which they found but feebly guarded, while thestrengUi 
of the kingdom was drawn towards the south ; yet the 
nobility, taking.arms with their usual alacrity, supplied 
by their spirit the defects of the king's preparations, 
and defended Peronne, and other towns which were at« 
tacketl with siich vigour, as obliged the enemy to retire, 
without qiaking any conquest of importcmce t. 

Thus Trancis, by the prudence of his own measures, 
and by the union and valour of his subjects, readei^ 

* Jovii Histor. lib. xzxv p. 174, te. 
t <^ein* de BeUay, 318, to 
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abortive those vast efforts in which his rival had almost 
exhausted his whole force. As this hombied the empe- 
ror's arrogance no Jess than it checked his power^ he 
was mortified more sensibly on this occasion, than on 
»ny other, during the course of the long contests be- 
'tween him and the French monarch. 

One circumstance alone embittered the joy with which 
the success of the campaign inspired Francis. That was 
the death of the Dauphin^ his eldest son, a prince of 
great hopes, and extremely beloved by the people on 
account of his resemblance to his father. This happen* 
ing suddenly, was imputed to poison, not only by the 
vulgar, fond of ikscribing the d^th of illustrious person- 
ages to extraordinary causes, but by the king and his 
ministers; The count de Monteculi, an Italian nc^le- 
man, cupbearer to the Dauphin^ being seized on suspi- 
cion and put to the torture, openly charged the Imperial 
generals, Gonzaga and Leyva, with having instigated 
him to the commission of that crime ; he even threw 
out some indirect and obscure accusations against the 
emperor himself. At a time when all France was exas- 
perated to the utmost against Charles, this uncertain 
and 'extorted charge was considered as an incontestible 
proof of guilt ; while the confidence with which both he 
.and his officers asserted their own innocence, together 
with the indignation, as well as horror, which they ex- 
]H%8sed on their being supposed capable of such a 
detestable action, were little attended to^ and less re- 
garded*. It is evident, however, that the emperor could 
Lave no inducement to perpetrate such a crime, as 
Francis was still in the vigour of life himself, and had 
two sons besides the Dauphin, grown up almost to the 

« Mem. de Bellay, 2S^» 
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age of unmhood. That single consideration, without 
mentioning the emperor's general character, umbiemidied 
by the imputation c£ any deed resembling this in atio- 
dty, is more than sufficient to coonterbalanoe the wei|^ 
of adulHous testimony uttered dorii^ the aogoish erf 
torture *. According to the most unprigudiced faieto* 
nans, the Dauphin's death was occasioned -by his hav- 
ing drunk too ireely of cold water after over-heating 
himself at tennis ; and this account, as it is the most 
simi^, is likewise the most credible. But if his days 
were cut short by poison, it is not improbable that the 
emperor conjectured ri^nty, when he affirmed that it 
had beai aflmihistered by the direction of Cathenae of 
Medici, in order to secure the crown to the doke of Or- 
leans, her husband t. The advantages resulting to ber 
by the Dau{^un's death were obvious as well as grei^ ; 
nor did her boundless and daring ambition ever recoil 
from any action necessary towards attaimog the ol^ts 
which she had in view. 

1 5370 Next year opened with a transaction very un^ 
comaion, but so incapable of prodncing any effect;, « tiiat 
it would not deserve to be mentiooed, if it were not a 
striking proof of the pemonal animesity which min^bd 
itself in all the hostilities betwe^ Gharies and FranciS;, 
and which often betrayed them into such indecencies 
towards each other, as lessened the dignity <rf both. 
Frands, accompanied by the peers and princes of the 
blood, having taken his seat in the parliament o£ Paris 
with the usual solemnities, the advocate-general appear- 
ed; and after accusing Charles of Austria (for so he 
affected to call the emperoi) of having vidated the 

...  ' 

* Sandov. Hist. detEmp. ii. 231. 
t Vera y 2<unJga Vida de Carlo V. p. 75. 
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treaty of Cambray^ by which he was absolved from the 
homage due to the crown of France for the couDtiea of 
Artois and Flanders; insisted that this treaty being 
now void^ he was still to be considered as a vassal of 
the crown^ and by consequence had been guilty of re- 
bellion in taking arms against his sovereign ; and there^ 
fore he demanded that Charles should be summoned to 
appear in person^ or by his counsel^ before the parlia-' 
ment of 'PariiSy his Jegal judges, to answer for this crime. 
The request was granted ; a herald repaired to the fron<« 
tiers of Picardy, and summoned htm with the accustomed 
formalities to appear against a day prefixed* That term 
being expired, and no person appearing in his name, the 
parliament gave judgment, '* That Charles of Austria 
had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy those fiefs ; 
declared Flanders and Artois to be re-united to the 
crown of France !" and ordered their decree for this 
purpose to be published by sound of trumpet on the 
frontiers of these provinces *; 

Soon after this vain display of his resentment, rather 
than of his power, Francis marched towards the Low« 
Countries [[March], as if he had intended to execute 
the sentence which his parliament had pronounced, and 
to seize those territories which it had awarded to him. 
As the queen of Hungary, to whom her brother the em- 
peror had committed the government of that part of his 
•dominions, was not prepared for so early a campaign, 
he at first made some progress, and took several towns 
of importance. But being obliged soon to leave his 
army, in order to superintend the other operations of war, 
the Flemings, having assembled a numerous army, not 

* Lettres et Memoires d*£tat, par Bibier» 2 torn. Blois, 
1660. torn i. p. h 
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only recovered most of the places whidi they had kMl^ 
but began to make conquests in their turn, At last 
they invested Terouenne^ and the duke of Orleans, now 
Dauphin, by the death of his brother, an4 MontmoKncyj 
whom Francis had honoured with the constable's sword^ 
as the reward of his great services during the former 
campaign, determined to hazard a battle in ordei'tore* 
lieve it. While they were advancing for this purpose^ 
and within a few miles of the enemy, they w^9re stopt 
short by the arrival of an herald from the queen of Hun« 
gary, acquainting him that a suspension of arms was 
now agreed upon, 

. This unexpected event was owing to the xeaknia ea- 
deavours of the two sisters, the.queens of Franoe and of 
Hungary, who had long laboured to reconcile the con* 
tending monarchs. The war in the Netherlands had 
laid waste the frontier provinces of both countries, wUh^ 
out any real adyanta^ to either* The French and 
Flemings equally regretted the interruptkm of their gobi« 
meroe, which was beneficial to both. Charles as well 
as Francis, who had each strained to the utmost, in or« 
der to support the vast operations of the former cam- 
paign, found that they could not now keep armies on ioat 
m this quarter, without weakening their operations in 
Piedmont, were both wished to push the war with the 
greatest vigour. All these circumstances facilitated 
the negotiations of the two queens ; a truce was eon- 
eluded HJuly SO]], to continue in force for. ten moirths^ 
but it extended no fiarther th«a the LowrCountriea *• 

In Piedmont the war yras still prosecuted with great 
animosity; and though natber Charks n<M: Fsancb 
could make the powerful efforts to which this animosity 

* Memoires de Bibier, &$• 
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prompfed them, they corrtinued to exert themselves like 
combatants, whose rancoor remains after their strength 
is exhausted. Towns were ahernately lost and retaken ; 
dnrmishes were fought every day ; and nrach blood 
was tAied, without any action that gave a decided supe-* 
riority to either side. At last the two queens deter- 
mifiing not to leave unfinished the good work which they 
had began, prevailed; l^ their im^yortunate solicitations^ 
Ae one on her Iwother, the other on her husband, to 
consent 1^90 to a tnieein Piedmont for three months. 
The oonditkms of it were, that each should keep pos-^* 
session of what was in his hands, and after leaving gar-i 
lisofis in the towns, should witMraw his army out of 
the pTOvmeej and that pfenipotentraries should be 
afppo^ted to adjtnt all matters m dispute by a final 
treaty *. 

The pdwerfu? motives which inclined both princes to 
this accommodation, have been often mentioned. The 
esqsenees of the war had far exceeded the sums which 
tfaefr revenues were capable of isupplying; nor durst 
ifiey venture upon any gi*eat addition to the impositions 
then estclifehed, as suljects had hot yet learnt to bear 
with patience the immense burdens to which they have 
beeome accustomed in modern times. The emperor m 
parciciilar, though he had ctmtracted debts which in 
that age appeared' prodigious t, had it not in his power 
to parf the large furrears long due to his army. At the 
same time he had no prospect of deriving any aid in 
fiooney ormen «ther from the pope or Venetians, though 
he had enoployed promises and threats, akemately, in 
bfder to procure it. But he fcnind the farmer not only 
fixed in his,resohrtion of adhering steacRly to the neu- 

• If cflKnes dc B»>ier» 62. f Ribier, L 294^ 
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trality which he had always declared to be suitable to 
his character, but passionately desirous of bringing about 
a peace. He perceived that the latter were still intent 
on their ancient object o( holding the balance even be- . 
tween the rivals, and solicitous not to throw too great 
a weight into either scale. \ 

What made a deeper impression on Charles than all 
these, was the dread of the Turkish arin9> which^ by 
his league with Solyman, Francis had drawn upon him. 
Though Francis, without the assistance of a single ally, 
had a war to maintain against an enemy greatly supe- 
rior in power to himself, yet so great was the horror of 
Christians, in that age, at any union with Infidels^ 
which they considered not only as dishonourable but 
profane, that it was long before he could be brought to 
avail himself of the obvious advantages resulting from 
such a confederacy. Necessity at last surmounted his 
delicacy and scruples. Towards the close of the pre« 
ceding year, 'La Forest, a secret agent at the Ottoman 
Porte, had concluded a treaty with the sultan, whereby 
Solyman engaged to invade the kingdom of Naples, dur« 
ing the next campaign, and to attack the king of the 
Bomans in Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis 
undertook to enter the Milanese at the same time with 
a proper force. Solyman had punctually performed what 
was incumbent on him. Barbarossa with a great fleet 
appeared on the coast of Naples, filled that kingdom^ 
from whidi all the troops had been drawn towards Pi- 
edoKmt, with consternation, landed without 'resistance 
near Taranto, obliged Castro, a place of some strength^ 
to surrender, plundered the adjacent country, and was 
taking measures for securing and extending his conquests^ 
when the unexpected arrival of Doria, together with the 
pope's gallies, and a squadron of the Venetian fleet. 
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mmde itfnident for liwi' ffttim. li Hui^iij the 
ppogressof th^ Turks >W8 men Ibrmidabk. Mafamct, 
tkdr general, after gaining wrenl small adrantagei^ 
defeated tke GiernqransiA>a gneUt battle lU; Essek on the 
Brave *» Happily for Chiiistendoia, it Mw not in 
Francis's power to execute with equal exactness v^iat 
he had stif>idtfted ; nor eould he a^semble^ tiiis jutic- 
torean arb^ alreng ^eaiouj^ to penetrate into the Mila« 
Dese*. By 'this he <uie& iiv Mcovertnig possession of that 
dntcby ; md Italy^ was not . only saved from the cahi« 
adities of a mr ikw, lust ln>m feeling the desolaiinff 
n^ of ^e Turkish arms, as an addition to ail that it 
had suifend *. As the «aipenir knew tiiat he could not 
long resist the effoitsof twosiich powerful confederates^ 
nor could he expect iihiat the «am0 fortunate accidents 
would concur a second time to deliver Naples, and t<l 
preserve tjie Milanese ; as he foresftw that the Italian 
states would not only tax him loudly with insatiable 
ambition/. but mi^ even turn their arms against him, 
if ihe shoul4'be.so regardless of their danger as obsti^ 
natdy to protract the war, he thought it necessary, 
botb:fer'kt6 'Safety and reputation, to give his consult 
to a. trace.' N«ir was Francis witting to sustain all the 
blame of ob^ucting the r^establishmei^i of tranquillity^ 
or to repose himself on that account to the danger of 
being deserted -by the^Swiss and other foreigners in his 
eervioe. He even began to apprehend that his own 
sttl^eets w^ttld senre him coldly, if by contributing to 
aggrandii^e the powef ef the Iniideisi which it was his 
duty, and had been the aml^tion of his ancestors to de« 
pness, he continued to act in direct opposition to idl ^ 
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principles which ou^t to iofluence a monarch .diiftin^ 
guished by the title of Most Christian King. He diose^ 
for all these reasons^ rather to run the risk of discMigit . 
ing his. new ally the sultan, than, by an unseasonable 
adherence to the treaty with him, to forfeit what was of 
greater consequence. 

But though both parties consented to a truce, the 
plenipotentiaries found insuperable difficulties in settling 
the articles of a definitive treaty. Each of the monardis, 
with the arrogance of a conqueror, aimed at giving law 
to the other ; and neither woidd so fer acknowledge. bis 
inferiority, as to sacrifice any point of honour, or to re* 
linquish any matter of right ; so that the plenipotenti- 
aries spent the time in long and fruitless negotiations, 
and separated after agreeing to prolong the. truce for a 
few months. 

1588.]] The pope, however, did not despair of ao^ 
compHshing a point in which the plenipotentiaries had 
fiuledy and took upon himself the sole burden of nego« 
tiating a peace. To form a confederacy capable of de^ 
fending Christendom from the formidable inroads of the 
Turkish arms, and to, concert effectual measures for the 
extirpation of the Lutheran heresy, were, two great ob- 
jects which Paid had much at heart, and he considered 
the union of the emperor with the king of France as an 
essential preliminary to both. . To be the instrument 
of reconciling these contending monarchs, whom his 
predecessors by their interested and indecent intrigues 
had so often embroiled, was a circumstance which could 
not feil of thiowing a distinguished lustre on his char- 
acter and administration. Nor was he without hopes 
that, while he pursued this laudable end, he might se- 
cure advantages to his own family, the aggrandizing of 
which he did not neglect, though he aimed at it with 
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a less audacious ambition tbiu was cbonnoiL- anUong tht 
popes of that c^itury. Influenced by these considera«i 
tionsy he proposed an interviev between the » two mo« 
narchs at Nice, and offered to repair thither in perscmj 
that he might act as mediator in composing all their 
deferences. When a pontiff of a venerable character^ 
and of a very advanced age, was willing, from his seal 
for peace, to undergo the fatigues of so long a joomey, 
neither Charles nor Francis could with decency decline 
the interview. But thbugh both came to the place of 
rendezvous, so great wais the difficulty of adjusting the 
ceremonial, or such the remains of distrust and rancour 
on each side, that diey cc&ised to see one another^ aiid 
every thing wais transacted by the intervention of tlfe 
pope, who. visited them alternately. With all his zeal 
and ingenuity he could not find out a method of remove 
ing the obstadds^ which prevented a final accommoda- 
tion, particularly lliose arising from the possession of 
the Milenese; nor was all the weight of his authoiity 
sufficient to overcome the obstinate perseverance o£ 
either monarch in asserting his own claims. At last, 
that he might not seem to have laboured altogether 
without effect, he prevailed on them to sign a truce for 
ten years [[June 18]39 upon the same condition with the 
former, that each should retain what was now in his 
possession, itnd in the mean time should send ambas- 
sadors to Rome, to discuss their pretensions at leisure *• 
Thus ended a war of no loAg continuance, but very 
exteiisive in its' operations^ and in which both. parUes 
exerted their utmost strength. Though Francis failed 

•Becueilde8Tndtez,ii.210. AeUtAonedelNiooloTiie^ob 
de rAbocamento ^ Nu^za* cfaez Du Mont Corps Diplomfifc. 
par. iLp. 174. .... 
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in the eijeGft wUdi lie had ^riitcip^ij m yiev^> the re* 
Qcnt&y of the Mtlanede^ fae.acqtiired^ iiey(»lMbs% great 
vefrntation by the wisdotn of ht& meftsores «» wdt a» the 
iBoeess ef hn arms in nepelfiBg.a fdriftidable kivaaton ; 
•ad by keeping' posseasioo of one - half of the duke cf 
.Sfrroy's doAtinionsji he added no infCorlMderelde af6e6« 
mm <>f stim^th to his kingdom.. Whielrea9 Charles^ re* 
^piiked tod ba£3ed> after having boanted so arrogantly 
'Hf vidtoty, purchased an ir^Unioiis truce, by sacrifieic^ 
mn ally who had roafaiy eohfiiied too nltich. in ibis frieiid«i 
•hip and powen The dnfortiinale duke nMim)fUred> com« 
pkincdy and remobstrated against a treaty aeimttch to 
bis disadvantage, but inl vaftn ; he had lio jnean^ of re* 
4f^S» and wa$ oU^gedtoatil^aBt^r Qi ail Us di^minions, 
^oe, whh ltd depetid«ncie$k: .wa^.the only <;orn«r of 
jfhich he biai9elf l^pt.plN9fli^s9iQn# He,Aw the re^t ds* 
.vided betweei) a i^ow^rful iitvadet hui the .ally to ^lubims 
'^prpt^ctipn he had titisted^ while he recnainedi a .sad 
anonilnient of the io^prud^Cfi of weak prinees, who by 
taking part in the qiwaitel of mighty iiei^^bours, betvteen 
whbm they happen to basltaat^dy are crushed andover** 
whelmed ill the sh^k. 

• . A few days afiber signing the treaty of true^ the.iEsn». 
peror set sail for Baecdona, but was: driven byeootrarj 
,vind8 to the islaodiof St. Makrgaret on the coast of Pra« 
venoe. When Fiancis, who happened to be not &r 
distant, heard of this^ he considi^red itiaaan officb of 
eiYifily to invite him to take shelter/in ht^ dominibns, 
aad.propbsed a pdrsooial interview with him at Aigues^ 
mortes. The emperor, who would, not be outdone by 
his rival in complaisance, instantly repaired thither. As 
.ioeil as he east: anchwr in .the .arqad, Frafifeis, witbout 
wmting to settle any point' rf-toremonyj tot relynfig iiii^ 
plicitly on the emperor's honour for his security,^ visited 



bun on board his galley^. ajad. was received and eiiter« 
tained with the warm^t derjiOQStratioDs of esteem and 
afeetion. - Next day the empCtor repaid the confidence 
which the king had placed ia hini. He landed at Aigaea* 
mortes with, as little precaution/ and met with a xecep« 
tion eq«al]y.coi'dialb/i H^ remauied on shore during the 
night, and in holih' visits. the. two njonarchs vied with 
each other in expnes^ions of^ respect and friendship *. 
A&r twenty years of open hostijities, or of secret en- 
mity ; after so many injuries, reciprocally inflicted or 
endured ; after having formally given the lie^ and chal- 
lenged one another to single combat ; after the emperor 
had inveighed sp publidy against. Francis as a prince 
vmd of honour or int^jrity ; and after Francis had ac-* 
cosed him of being acc^sary to the murder of his eldest 
son ; sudi an interview appears altogether singular and 
even nnnatui^. But the history of these monarchs 
abounds with such surprising transitions. From im- 
placable hatred they appeared to pass, in a moment, to 
the most cordial reconcilemwt ; from suspicion and 
^Bstrmt, to perfect confidence ; and from practising all 
•the dark arts of a deceitful policy, they could assume, 
of a sudden, the liberal and open manners of two gal- 
lant gentlemen. 

The pope, besides the glory of having restored peace 
to Europe, gained, according to. his expectation, a point 
of great conseqiwnce to his family, by prevailing on the 
emperor to betroth Margaret of Austria, his natural 
daughter, formerly, the wife of Alexander di Medici, to 
bis grandson Octevio Famese, and in consideration of 

• Sanaor; Hiat. voL ii. 238. Belation de VEntrevue de 
aJXl Fran. 1. par M. de UBivoireja,^ de ^«L 
mr 0. j!). De Vic & Vaisette, torn v. Vreuves, p. 93. 
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this mamiige, to bestow flevcral hbtuKuii iiid turiitoEn 
iqK>n his future 'Soii«4n«]air. A irofj^ tmgidil eTcn^ 
wfaidi happened about die b^jimung oC the year ane- 
thousand fivehtmdred and ttety-seiren, had deprirad- 
Margaret of her first hoshtttid. Thai; ywmg-pmot^ 
irhora the emperot'^ partii^^ had raiaed Co the wapreatG 
power in Florence^ vpoa tte ruitis of t&e puhfic libertj, 
Aeglected entirely the oa^s of gpvtxnsueatr and abaa* 
doned himself to^'the most dissolute debauchery. IjO- 
renzo di Medici his nearest idnsnan was mit on^ the 
companion but director of his pleasures, and en^iloyiiig 
all the powers of a cultivated and inventive genius iii 
this dishonourable ministry, a^Utod such elegance as 
well as variety to vice, as gained him an afasohile «»- 
cendant oyer the mind of Aletsbder. But while Ijo- 
renzo seemed to be snOk in luxurv, imd affected aorii 
an appearance of indolence and effemtna^, that he 
would not wou" a sword> and tnen^iled at the faigjbi of 
blood, he concealed under that disguise a dark, dtesi^d- 
ing, audacious spirit. Prompted either by the love of 
liberty, or allured by th^ hope of attaiaing the s upte afc e 
ix>wer, he determined to assas^mite Alexander fafs hl9- 
Be&ctor and friend. Though he long revolved dtts de- 
sign in his mind, his reserved and suspicious tess^ier 
prevented him firom cottimunicating it to «iy person 
whatever ; and continuing %» Im widi Alexander in 
their asnal familiarity, he, OHItaighl, onder pretence of 
having secured him an assignation widi a Imdy of high 
rank whom he had often sdidted, drew thai; unwsoy 
prince into a secret apartment of his house, mad there 
stabbed him, while he lay carelessly on a couch expect- 
ing the »Tival o&lb»^lady whose company he had been 
promised. But no. sooner was &e deed done^ tiian 
standing ast^feushed, and struck with horror at its atro«^ 
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ciiy> be fiafgot^ m a nsomem;^ ail the oiotiYM which ha^ 
indoctd faiib to qommit it* lastoiti of r^nising the pe0« 
file to moyver their libeity by pubiishtng tiie4eatfa<>f 
thie tyrant/ instead of taking any atep tovaifda :0peiu2i2 
laid tmn way to the dignity iio# VBoaot> he lodosd tfao, 
door of the apeitmeiit^ and, like a oHin heiieaVed ofraa^oo 
and presence of mind, fled with the utmost predpitatiQli 
ebt of the Florentkie territories. It was late n^t mar« 
ning before theiate of the unfiHtmiate prince waa knowa^ 
as his attendants^ accustomed to his irregularities, Tiever 
^t^ied his apartment early. Immediat^y the dbief 
persons in the state assembled. Beii^ induced partly 
by the sf eal of cardinal Cibo lor the house oi Medici, to 
which he was nearly related, partly by the authority of 
Francis Guiccinrdini, who recalled ii6 their aiemory, and 
i^epresented ip striking colours, the cUprice as well as 
turbulence of their ancient popcdAr government, they 
agreed to place Cosmo di Medici, a youth of eighteen, 
the only male heir c€ that illustrious house, at the head 
of the goWmment ; thou^ at the sattie time such was 
then- love ^ liberty, that they estaUiidied several regu- 
lations in Older to cHrcumseribe aiadmoderate his power. 
Meenwlftiety Lorenzo having readied a place of safety, 
made known what he had done, to Philip Stroazi and 
the other Florentines who had been driven into exile, 
or who httd vohmtaiily retired, when the repuUican 
form of govemmeift was abolisbed, iti order to maic^ way 
for the dominion of the Medici. By them, the deed was 
extoHed ii^ith efttit|iv«gaBt 'praises, and the virtue <of ^« 
renzo was compared to that taf the elder Brutus,- who 
disregarded the ties of blood, or with that of the 
younger, wh^ forgot the fiiendship and &vours of the 
tyrant, that they might preserve or recover the liberty 
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Af their country *. Nor did they rest satisfied with 
empty panegyrics ;' they immediately quitted their.dif«< 
ferent places of retreat^ assembled foisces, animated their 
rassals and partisans to take arms, and to seize this 
opportunity of re-establishing the public liberty on its 
tndeiit foundation. Being openly assisted by the Erench 
ambassador . at Rome, and secretly* encouraged by the 
pope, who bore no 'good-will to the house; of Medici^ 
they entered the Florentine dominions with a consider^ 
able body of men. But the persons who had elected 
Cosmo possessed not only the means of supporting his 
government, but abilities to employ them in the most 
proper manner. They leried, with the greatest expedi* 
tion, a good numb^ of troops ; they endeavoured by 
every art to gain the citizens of greatest authority, and 
to render the administration of the young prince agree- 
able to the people* Above all, they courted the emperor's 
protection, as the only firm foundation of Cosmo's dig- 
nity and power. Charles, knowing the propensity of the 
Florentines to the friendship of France, and how much 
all the partizans of a republican government detested 
him as the oppressof of their j liberties, saw it ito be 
greatly for-his interest to prevent the re^establishment of 
the ancient constitution in Florence* For this reason, he 
not only acknowledged Cosmo as head of the Florentine 
4state, and conferred on him all the titles of honour vdth 
. which Alexander Bad been dignified» but lengaged to de- 
fend him to the utmost; and as a pledge of this, ordered 
the commanders of such of his/^oeps 99 were stationed 
on the frontiers of Tuscany, to Support him against all 
aggressors. By their aid, Cosmo Obtained an easy vic- 
tory over the exiles, whose troops he surprised in the 
I 
* liettere di Frindpii torn, iii* p. 6!?« 
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logfat tioie, fliid took nUwt of tbe dbieGi priflonelni: an 
erent which broke all their noeaaucesj and fuUy estah* 
iished his own authority. Bat though he was extremely 
desirous of the additional hoiiouc oi niarr}'ingtheen]pe« 
xoc^B d&eghter^ the widow of hiy |iredeQesaor> Charles^ 
secure akteady of hisraCtaehmeBty. chose rather to gratify 
tile pope^ by bestowinj^ her (mhis n^hew f> 
' n^oing. the war between the eoifteror and Francis, an 
6V«it hadh^j^pened which abated in some degree the 
warmth Und eordiality of fri0Qdshi{s which had long 
eubsisted between thi^ latter and the king of England* 
^Jvaam the. fifth of Scotland^ an enterprising young 
pcme9, baling, heard of the eolpeior'a. intention to in« 
,Tade FroTenee, 'was.sa fond of shewing that he did not 
yield to any of his ancestors in the siiioerity of his at- 
.tadunent to .the Ftench crown, and so eager to distin<» 
gmsh himself by some military ex^oity that he levied a 
-body of troops with an intentiion of leading them in peNi 
-soil to the assistance of the king of France. . Though 
iBotne mufortunaie accidents preventiBfl his carrying any 
tDDopa into France^ iiothing cqnld dfcferlhim from going 
thither in person* Inmiediately upon his landing, he 
hastened to Provence, but had been detained so long in 
Ins Toyage, that be came too late to have any share in 
the military opemtionS/ and met the king on his retunk 
aller.tbe retreat of the Impcnafists.. Bat Frauds was so 
gn^atiy pleased wi^ his; xeal, and no Ito ^l^ilil \m jtaaof 
wmk and conversation, that he could not nrfasd htm' hii 
daa^ter- Magdalen, whom beidemaiiBed in manfiage* 
It morticed Henry extremely to see a jporince,. of whom 
he was immoderately jealcos, form an alliance [^Jan. i, 

* Jovii Hist. c. x<nriii. p« 318, &c. Bekani Comment I. 
xxiL p. 696. Istoria de sui ^empi di Giov. Bat. AdxianL 
Yen. 1587. p. 10. 
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1557^9 from which he derived such an accession of re« 
putation as well as security *• He oould not> however, 
with decency, oppose Francis's bestowing his daughter 
upon a monarch descended from a race of princes, the 
most ancient and faithful allies of the French crown* 
But when James, upon the sudden death of Magdalen, 
demanded as his second wife Mary of Cruise, he warmly 
solicited Francis to deny his suit, and in order to dusap* 
point him, asked that lady in marria^ for himselE 
When Francis preferred the Scottish king's sincere 
courtship to his artful and malevolent proposal, he dis- 
covered much dissatis&ction. The pacification agreed up- 
on at Nice, and the familiar interview of the two rivals at 
Aigues-mortes, filled Henry's mind with new suspicions, 
as if Francis had altogether renounced his friendship for 
the sake of new connexions with the emperor. Charley 
thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the English 
Icings and watchful to observe all the shiftings and ca« 
prices of his passions, thought this a favourable opporto^ 
nity of renewing his negotiations with him, which had 
been long broken off. By the death of queen Catharine, 
whose interest the empeiior could not with decency have 
abandoned, the chief cause of their disoord was mnoved ; 
so that, without touching upon the delicate question of 
her divorce, he might now take what measures he thought 
most effectual for r^aining Henry's good^will. For 
•this purpose, he began with' proposing several marriage- 
treaties to the king* He ofiered his nieoe» a dau^iter 
of the king of Denmark, to Heniy himself; he d^ 
manded the princess Mary for one of the princes of 
Portugal,' and was even willing to receive her as llie 

• Hipt. of Scotland,' vol. i. p. 7T. 
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kio^s ilDegitisaate'Cbii^bt^r'*. Thou^ noit^ of jdiese 
prcgected alliances ever took, place, or perhaps were even 
sencmsty intended, they. occasion^ such fneqiitot inter* 
eodrae between the conrts, and 'so many reciprocal pro- 
fessions of civility and esteem, as odisiderably abated 
the edge of Henry's rancour against the emperor, and 
paved the way for that union between them which, af* 
terwanls proved so disadvantageous to the Frrach king. 
' The ambitious schemes in which the emperor had 
been engaged, and the witrs-^faci had been carrying on 
for some years, proved, as utoal, extremely favourable 
to the progress of the reformation in Germany. While 
Charles was absent upon b^. AfHean expedition, or in- 
tent on his projects a^inst France, his chief olject in 
Germany was to prevent Xh^ diss^tions about religion 
from disturbing the public &UM|uillity, by granting such 
indulgence to the protestant princes as might induce 
them to concur with his measures, or at least hinder 
them froih taking part with his rival. F<Hr this, reason, 
he was. careful to secure to the profeeatantsthe possession 
of all the advantages which they had gaiqed by the ar« 
tides of padfication at Nuremberg, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and tbirtyrtwot; and except 
some slight trouble from the proceedings of the Imperial 
chamber, they met with nothing to disturb them in the 
exercise of their religion, or to interrupt the successful 
zeal with which they propagated their opinions. Mean* 
while the pope continued his negotiations for ccmvoking 
• general council ; and though the protestants had ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction .with his intention to fix 
upon Mantua as the place of meetings he a4hered obsti- 

* Mem. de Ribier, 1. 1. 490. 
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natefy to Ms didice^ issued a bnll on thd .second of June 
one thousand five hundred and tbuty-«ixy appointing it 
to assemble in that cHy on the twenty-third o£ May the 
year following : he nominated three cardinals fo preside 
in his , name ; enjoined all Chnstiac princes to eaantem. 
nance it b]r their autiiority, and invited the prebrtes cf 
every nation to attend in person. This summons of a 
council an assembly which .from its native and niten«. 
tion demanded quiet times^ as wdi as paofic disposi- 
tions, at the very jimctne when the empeior was on iiis 
march towards France, and ready to involve a great part 
of Europe in the confusions of war, appear^l to every 
person extremely uAseasonabie. It was intimated, how** 
evw) to all the different courts by nuncios despatched 
6n purpose *• With an infiention to gratify the Oer« 
mans, the emperor, during hb residence in Rome, had 
warmly solicited the pope to call a coondl ; but being 
at the same time willing to try every art in ordw to 
persuade Patil to •depart from the neutrality which he 
preserved between him and Francis, he sent Heldo his 
vice-chancellor into Germany, along with a nuncio des^ 
patched thither, intstracttilg him to second idl ihe nun^ 
do's representations, and to enforce them irith the 
whole weight of the Imperial authority. The protestttits 
gave them audience at Smalkalde C|Feb. 25, 15ST2, 
where they had assembled in a bokiy in order to receive 
them. But after weighing all their arguments, they u&« 
animottsly refused to acknowledge a council siimmoned 
in the name and by the authority of the pope alone; ia 
which he assumed the sole right of presiding ; whidk 
was to be held iii a city not only far distant from CSer^ 
many, but subject to a prince, who was a stranger to 

» PaUaric. Hist. ConcTrid. 113. 
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them, and closely coiuiiect«d with the court of Rome ; 
and to which their divines could not repair with safety^ 
especially after their doctrines had heen stigmatized ia 
the very hull of convocation with the name of heresy. 
These and many other objections Against the council, 
which appeared to them unanswerable; they enumerated 
in a large manifesto, which they published in vindication 
of their conduct *. 

Against this the court of Rome exclaimed as a flag-* 
rant proof of their .obstinacy and presumption, and the 
pope still persisted in his resolution to hold the council 
at. the time and in the place appointed. But some un- 
expected difficulties being started by the duke of Man- 
tua, both about the right of jurisdiction over the persons 
who resorted to the council, and the security of his 
capital amidst such a concourse of strangers, the pope 
[[October 8, 153d]}, after fruitless endeavours to adjust 
these, first prorogued the council for some months, and 
afterwards transferring the place of meeting to Vicenza 
in the Venetian territories, appointed it to assemble on 
the first of May in the following year. As neither the 
emperor nor the French kingi who had not then come 
to any accommodation, would permit their subjects to 
repair thither, not a single prelate appeared on the day 
prefixed, and the pope, that bis authority might not be- 
come altogether contemptible by so many ineffectual 
efibrts.to convoke ..that assembly, put off the meeting by 
an indefinite prorogation f . 

But tliat he migiit not seem to have turned his whole 
attention towards a reformation which he was not able 
to accomplish, while he neglected that which was in his 

* Sleidan. 1. xii. 123, &c. Seckend. Com. lib. iii. p. 143, &c. 
t F. Paul, 117. Pallavic. 117 
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dwn powibr, lie deputed a ceitalii Kumber of cftrdinate 
[ and bbhofis, with lull authority to iM<|uir6 kiti> tbe 
abuses and corrdptions of the ftomaft c^Hiit ; and to 
^ propose the most edlbctual method of retno^ing them. 
Thib scrutiny^ widertaketi with i^ehictantie, w^ «Mr» 
ried on slowly a^d with remissness. All delects ^Bret% 
touched with a gentle hand, afraid of probing too<l^ep» 
or of discovering too much. But even bf this ^(^ffftisA 
examination, many Irregularities wei« detected, imd 
many enormities exposed to light, while the remedies 
which they suggested as most preper were either itit* 
dequate, or Were neVer appKed. The report and re^ 
solution of l^ese duties, ^ough intended to be heft 
Secret, were transmitted by some accident intoOermali!5 
and being iinmediately madepul^c, afforded ample mat** 
ter for reflection, and tri«iM|A to the protestawes *. On 
the one hand, they demonstrated the necessity of % ire* 
formation m the head as Ivell as the memfbers of the 
church, and eten pointed out many of the cormptioils 
against Which Luther and his followers had remonstrated 
With the greatest vehemence. They shewed, on iihe 
'ether hand, that it was vain to expect ^s rdfortnation 
from eccksiastics themselves, who, as Lmlfher istrongly 
expressed it, piddled at curing wafts, lirhile *hcy over- 
looked or confirmed ulcers t, 

15S9.'2 *rhe earnestness with which iihe e mp eror 
seemed, at first, to press their acquiescing in the pope's 
scheme of holding a council in Italy, alarmed the pro* 
testant princes so much, that they thought it prudent to 
strengthen .their confederacy, by admitting several new 
members who solicited that privilege, particularly the 
king of Denmark. Heldo, who, during his residence in 

• Sleidan, S33. ^ Seek. L ilL 164. 



Gevmu^, luid obflerved i^l the advaat^ges wlucli tbQT 
derived from that luuo^^ eod^vour^d to covii^t^rhahBC9 
it» eftcta by an alliance among tho catholic powfirs of 
' the 9fnfHi^ This league distii^i^ished by the name of 
iMgfi wa9 m^e^ defeiisive; and thoi^h concluded hj 
HeklQ in the emperor^ na«(i^a was aftwwairda diispwnfd 
1^ bioi« and subscribed by very f^^ fmoceji *. 

The piroleatants soon got iptell^nce of this i^qooum* 
lion^ notwithstanding all the endeavQurq of thecontrnct^ 
ing partie^i to conceal it ; und their 9ealj ^dw^s %p% to 
«ii9p9ct mid to dre^d* even to enc^ss* eyoq^ thing that 
neenied tQ threatep religicii, in6ta|it(y took th^ ^arn\, ^ 
a the emperor hod been juat ready to outer upoa tti9 
eKecmion of some formidaUe plan ^r th« (Extirpation of 
ib«ir ofMnioncu In cH-der to diaupppint tbi(b they hdd 
ff«qiient ooitf ultations, they eourted the king^ of Frttnoe 
and Bn^and with great aaaiduity, (md ^Y^ began tP 
tliink of raising the respective contingents both in mm 
and money which they were obligsd tP fhrnish by the 
treaty oS Smalkaldo. But it was no|^ Ipiig before they 
were convinced that these apprehensions were witbont 
jimndation^ mA that the emperor, to whom repose w<ie 
aheoltttely necessary, after efforts so much beyond his 
strength in the war with France* had no thoughts of* 
disturbing the tranquillity of Gtnnanyi As a pixtof of 
this, at an interview with the protestant princes in 
FrsnofoPt HApril 19'2» his «B)lK|s«adors agreed that a}l 
eoncessiops in their ftvour, particularly these contained 
IB the paci^tiop of Miuremberg, should continue in 
force for fifiteen months ; that during this period all pro« 
eeodings of the Imperial chamber against thein should 
be suspended ; that a conference should be held by a &w 

t Seek. LUl* 171. B«nieU des Traitez. 
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divines of each party, in order to discuss the points in 
controversy, and to propose articles of accommodation 
which should be laid before the next diet. Though the 
emperor, that he might not irritate the pope, who remon« 
strated against the first part of this agreement as impo- 
litic, and against the latter, as an impious encroachment 
upon Ills prerogative, never formally rati6ed this con- 
vention, it Was observed with considerable exactness, and 
greatly strengthened* the basis of that ecclesiastical 
•liberty for which the protestants contended •• ' 

A few days aftei* the convention at Francfort, George 
duke of Saxony died CApril 24]3> and his death was cm 
event of great advantage to the reformation. That 
prince, the head ol the Albertine, or younger branch of 
the Saxoh family, possesised; as marquis of Misnia and 
Thuringia, extensive territories, comprehending Dres- 
den, Leipsic, and other cities now the most considerate 
in the electorate. From the first dawn of the reforma- 
tion, he had been its eiiemy as avowedly as the electoral 
princes were its protectors^ and had carried on his op- 
position not only with all the zeal flowing from religious 
prejudices^ but with a virulence inspired by personal 
antipathy to Luther, and embittered by the domestic 
animosity subsisting between him and the other branch 
of his &mily. By his death without issue, his succession 
fell' to his brother Henry, whose attachnvmt' to the 
protestant religion surpassed, if possible, that of his pre- 
decessor to popei'y. Henry no sooner took possession 
of his new dominions, than, disregarding a clause in 
•George's wiW, dictated by his bigotry, whereby he be- 
queathed all 'his territories to the emperor and king of 
the Romans^ if his brother should attempt to make any 

* F. Pavl, 82. SlenL 247. Seek. I. iii: SOO. 
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vjoes, aadnmoftg tbem Lutl?ej hjoi^elf, to Leipsic. By 
tbeir ^vjie^and ^ist^.];^:e^ l^i^ oyprtj^ned in ^ few weeks 
ibe whole »y$i;em of onpi^ot fif^, est^blish^ the full 
pioerpise of the reforpe^ r^ligion^ with the universal ap« 
pluuae pf Jbi$ gubj^pty, who b^d long wished for this 
ch^g^j i^tuch the authority of their duke alone ha4 
Jtiithertp potvepited *. This reyplution delivered th^ 
{Vrote^^ts f^Q^^ the (^g^r to which they were exposet^ 
^y imvijpg j^,}nYGti^T»tfi ^oemy 9itu^t.9d in the middle of 
tlieir ii^mtmi^.f aad they )^a4 no^ tjbe jsatisfactioq of 
^i^g tby»t the possessions of ^e princi^s ^nd jcitie|( at^ 
j^^cbed tp tteir cause^ extended in one great and almos^ 
yffhrokfip line firpm tjl^e (sl^yre of the Baltic to the bgnk^ 
pfftheHhine. 

Soon, ^fier the Cpnch^sion of the trupe at Nic^e^ aif 
^.ent b^ppened> fvbich ^^tjl^Qed ^11 Europe that Chariest 
had prosecuted the wpr tp tl^e utiPQ3t extremity th^t thp 
^^ate of his gSains wpujd per/nit. Va^t arrears were due 
to bis ^roppsj wi^offx he had Ipi^ ^mu^ed with vain hop^ 
^d pro]]9Mes. A9 thpy X>ow fore;9d^ what little atten-i 
tion would be paid to their dei^aad^y when by the re« 
qs^blishment of peace their services became of less im- 
portance> they Ipst all patience, broke out into an opejqi 
nmtifiyy and declared that tl^ey thought themsejivei^ 
^i^itled to seize by violence yvhat w^s detained froj(x;i 
them contrary to all justice. Nor yfjsLS thi^ spirit of 
sedition confined to oue part of the emperor's dominions ; 
the mutjuoy was alu^ost as general as the grievance which 
gf^e rise to it. The soldiers in the Milanese plundered 
the open country without controul, and filled thecapi(al 
itself jwi$b consternation. Those in garrison at Goletta 

<* Sleidan, 2^9* 
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threatened to give lip that important fortress to Barba- 
rossa. In Sicily, the troops proceeded to still greater 
excesses ; having driven away their officers, they elected 
others in their stead, defeated a body of men whom the 
viceroy sent against them, took and pillaged several 
cities, conducting themselves all the while in such a 
manner, that their operations resembled rather the re- 
gular proceedings of a concerted rebellion, than the 
rashness and violence of a military mutiny.' But by 
the address and prudence of the generals, who, partly by 
borrowing money in their own name, or in that of their 
master, partly by extorting large sums from the cities in 
their respective provinces, raised what was sufficient to 
discharge the arrears of the soldiers, these insurrections 
were quelled. The greater part of the troops were dis- 
banded, such a number only being kept in pay as was 
necessary for garrisoning the principal towns, and pro- 
tecting the sea-coast from the insults of the Turks *. 

It was happy for the emperor that the abilities of his 
generals extricated him out of these difficulties, which it 
exceeded his own power to have removed- He had de- 
pended, as his chief resource for disc^harging the arrears 
due to his soldiers, upon the subsidies which he expected 
from his Castilian subjects. Por this purpose, he assem- 
bled the Cortes of Castile at Toledo, and having repre- 
sented to them the extraordinary expence of his military 
oi)erations, together with the grieat debts in which these 
had necessarily involved him, he proposed to levy such 
supplies as the present exigency of his affairs demand^^ 
by a general excise on commodities. But the Spaniards 
already felt themselves oppressed with a load of taxes 
unknown to their ancestors. They had often complained 

• Jovii Hist. 1. xxxviL 203; c. Sandov, Ferreras, ix. 209. 
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that their country was drained not only of its wealth, 
but of its inhabitants, iii order to proseeute quarrels in 
Trhich it was not interested, and to fight battles from which 
it could reap no benefit ; and they determined not to add 
voluntarily to their own burdens, or to furnish the em<* 
peror with the means of engaging in new enterprises no 
less ruinous to the kingdom than most of those which 
he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, in particular^ 
inveighed with great vehemence against the imposition 
proposed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and 
distinguishing privilege of their order, that of being ex^ 
eropted from the payment of any tax. They demanded 
a conference with the representatives of the cities cbh- 
cemiiig the Istate of the nation* They contended that if 
Charles would imitate the example of his predecessors, 
who had resided constantly in Spain, and would avoid 
entangling himself in a multiplicity of transactions fo* 
reign to the concerns of his Spanish dominions, the 
stated revenues of the crown would he fully sufficient to 
defray the necessary expences of government. They 
represented to him, that it would be unjust to lay new 
burdens upon the people,' while this prudent and effec- 
tual method of re-establishing public credit, and securing 
national opulence, was totally neglected *. Charles, after 
employing arguments, en^eaties, and promises, but 
without success, in order to overcome their obstinacy, 
dismissed the assembly with great indignation. From 
that period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been 
called to these assemblies, on' pretence that such as pay 
no part of the public taxes, should not claim any vote in 
laying them on. None have been admitted to the Cortes 
but the procurators or representatives of eighteen cities* 

• Sandov. Hist. vol. ii. 269. 
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Tfaeae, to the oomb^ of thirty^rsix, beic^ two Irom ead» 
community, form an assembly which b«ar$ no resem^ 
blance eiUier in pow^r or dignity or independence ^ 
the aneient Cortes^ and are absolutely at the devotion 
t^ the court in all their determinations *. Thus tbp 
imprudent zeal with which the Castilian nobles had sup^ 
fK^ted the regal prerogative^ in opposition to the claims 
of the commons during the commotions in the year oq$ 
thousand five- hundred and twenty-one, prpv^d at l^st 
Altai to their own body. By enabling Charles to jer 
press one of the orders in the state, thay destroyed tfairt 
iMlance to which the constitntion owed iti» security, ea^ 
{Hit it in his power, or in th^t of his sucoctssom, t^ 
|>umUe the other, and to /strip it gradually of its mo^ 
valuable |Hvik>g^ 

At that tiBEie, hpwever, the Sp^n^h ^i^^dees 9&I 
assessed extraordinary power as w^ll as |Mrivi]<ege6, 
^hich they exercised and defanded with an haughlinesa 
|)eculiar to themselves. Of thi^ die emperor hifpe^ 
had a mortifying proof during thp meeting 4>f 4h^ Cortes 
at Toledo. As he was raturniog one day fro^ a toMr^- 
jiament accompanied by most of the nobility, one of die 
«eijeants of the court, ont of officious «aal to (dear the 
way for the emperor, struck the duke of lnfan^o> 
borse with his batton, whidpi that haughty grandee ce« 
.aenting, drew his sword, beat and wounded the .c^Bcetr. 
Charles, provoked at such an inadLent deed in his pre- 
isence^ immediately ordered RonquiUo the judge of the 
court to arrest the duke ; Ronquiiio advanced to exe* 
^ute his charge, when the constable of Castile interpos* 
ii^, checked him, claimed the right of jurisdiction over 
a grandee as a privilege of his office, and conducted Iq« 

* Id. Le ISdenoe du Gouyemement, par M. de Beal, tom» 
U. p. 102, 
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fantado to his own apartment. All the nobles present 
were so pledsed with the boldness of the constable in 
asserting the rights of their order^ that, deserting the 
emperor^ they attended him to his house with infinite 
applauses, and Charles returned to the palace unaccom- 
panied by any person but the cardinal Tavera. The 
toiperor, how sensible soever of the affront, saw the 
danger of irritating a jealous and high-spirited order of 
men^ ' whom the slightest appearance of offence might 
drive to the most unwarrantable extremities. For that 
reason, instead of straining at any ill-timed exertion of 
his prerogative, he prudently connived at the arrogance 
bf a body too potent for him to contrbul, and sent next 
monring to. the duke of Infantado^ offering to'iMict 
what punishment he pleased on the person who had 
affronted him. The duke considering this as a full re- 
paration to his honour^ instantly forgave the officer ; 
bestowing on him, besides, a considerable present as a 
compensation for his wound. Thus the affair was en- 
tirely forgotten * ; nor would it have deserved to be 
mentioned, if it were not a striking example of the high 
and independent spirit of the Spanish nobles in that 
age, as well as an instance of the emperor's dexterity in 
accommodating his conduct to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

Charles was far from discovering the same condescen- 
sion or lenity towards ther citizens of Gbent> who not 
long after bi^oke out in to open rebellion against his go- 
vemmeilt^ An. event which happened in the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-^six, gave occasion to 
this rash insurrection so fatal to that flourishing city. 
At that time the queere-do wager of Hungary, governess 

• Sandov. ii* 274. Ferreras, isL 212. Miniana; 113. 
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of the Netherlands, having rec^ved orders from b«r 
brother to invade France with all the farces which sh# 
could raise, she assemMed the States of the United Pro* 
vincesy and obtained froin the;n a subsidy of twelve hiwi ■! 
dred thousand florins> to defray the expence of that usHi 
dertaking. Of this sum^ the county of Flanders waa 
obliged to pay a third part as its proportion* Bat tbo 
citizens of Ghent, the most considerable city ia that 
country, averse to a war with France, with which ihejr 
carried on an extensive and gainful commerce^ refused 
to pay their quota, and contended, that in consequeaoa 
of stipulations between them and the ancestora of theuF^ 
present sovereign the emperor, no taa could he leviad 
upofif them, unless they had given their express oonasBt 
to the imposition of it. The governess, on the other 
hand, maintained, that as the subsidy of twelve hun^ 
dred thousand florins had been granted by the States of 
Flanders, of which their representatives were merab«nb 
they were bound, of course, to conform to what was 
enacted by them, as it is the fijcst principle in society*, 
on which the tranquillity and order of government dai- 
p^nd, that the indinations of the minority must be 
over-ruled by the judgment and decision of the superior 
number. 

The citizens of Ghent, however, wer^ not willing to 
celinquisb a privil^e of such high importance aa that 
they claimed. Having been accustomed, \|nder thego* 
- vernment of the house of Burgundy, to enjoy extensive 
immunities, and to be treated with moch indulgence, 
they disdained to sacrifice to the delegiU^d power of a 
regent, those rights and liberties which th^ had often 
and successfully asserted against their greatest prinoes^ 
The vqueen,. though she endeavoured at first to sooth 
them, and to reconcile them to their' duty by various 



tfoneesgRiiis^ was at last «o macli imtat«d by tlie dbsti- 
nacy with which they adhered to their claim^ that she 
oidered M the cittsens of Ghent, on whom she oould iay 
bold hi txty part of ibe Netherlands, to be arrested. 
Bwfc tiiis rash action made an impression very difierent 
ftott what she -expected, on men, whose minds were agi- 
tated *ipith «dl the violent passions which indignation at 
oppression and seal for liberty in^ire. Less affected 
with the flanger oi their friends and companions, than 
iniUHed at the governess, they openly despised her au« 
llkori>^, fimd sent deputies to the other towns of Flanders, 
eoii^iiring them not to abandon their country at such a 
jtim!tupe, \nit to concur witfi them in vindicating its 
Jigjbttj against tfie^encreachments of a woman, who either 
did not know or did not regard thetr trnmunities. All 
bat B lew inconsiderable towns declined entering into 
any «otiffedenicy against the governess; they joined, 
hd w e r er , in petitioning her to put off the term for pay- 
ment '^^Che t9x so long, that they might have it hi their 
fmfer to ^send *sofne df their number into Spain, in order 
to lay ihetr tk!e to exemption before their soverdgn. 
^9Phis <fee gratrted"~wtth some difficulty. But Charles 
revived iheir commissioners with an haughtiness to 
winch they were not acrustomed froip their ancient 
princes, and enfoming them to yield the same nspectfnl 
elfedienee to his lister, which tbey owed to limi in per- 
son, remitted the examination of their claim to the coun- 
cil of Mi^ines. This court, which is properly a standing 
committee oft We parMafment o*- spates of the country, and 
«^hich possesses the supreme jurisdiction in all matters 
•civil as well as criminal •, pronounced the claim of the 

* Descrittione di tutti Faesi Basi di Lud. Guicciardini. 
Afni. 1571. foL p. ^. 
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Qitizens of Ghent to be i]l-lbunded« and appointed them 
^arthwith to pay their proportion of the tax. 

Enraged at this decision, which they considered as 
notoriously unjust, and rendered desperate on seeing 
their rights betrayed by that very court which was bound 
to protect them, the people of Ghent ran to arms in a 
tumultuary manner ; drove such of the nobility as re- 
sided among them out of the city ; secured several of 
the emperor's officers; put one of them to the torture, 
whom they accused of having stolen or destroyed the 
record that contained a ratification of the privileges of 
exemption from taxes which they pleaded; chose a 
council to which they committed the direction of their 
affairs ; gave orders for repairing and adding to their 
fortifications ; and openly erected the standard of rebel-* 
lion against their sovereign *. Sensible, however, of 
their inability to support what their zeal had prompted 
them to undertake, and desirous of securing a protector 
against the formidable forces by which they might ez«i 
pect soon to be attacked, they sent some of their number 
to Francis, offering not only to acknowledge him as their 
sovereign, and to put him in immediate possession of 
Ghent, but to assist him with all their forces in recov- 
ering those provinces in the Netherlands, which had 
anciently belonged to the crown of France, and had been 
so lately re-united to it by the decree of the parliament 
of Paris. This unexpected proposition coming from 
persons who had U in their power to have performed 
instantly one part of what they undertook, and who 
could contribute so effectually towards the execution of 
the whole, opened great as well as alluring prospects to 

* Memoires sur la Revolte de Gantois en 1^9, par Jean 
d'HoUander, ecrit en 1547. A la Have. 1747. P. Heater. 
Ber. Austr. lib. xi. p. 862. Sandov, Hist, torn, ii. p. 282. 
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FranciVs ambitien. Hie comities of Flinders and Ar- 
tois were of greater vahie than the dutchy of Milan, 
-which he bad so long laboured to acquire with passion- 
ate bat fruitless desire ,* their situation with respect to 
Prance rendered it more eAsy to conquer or to defend 
them ; and they might be fia-med into a separate prin- 
cipality for the duke ^f QHeans, no less suitable to his 
dignity than that which his father aimed at obtaining. 
To this, the Flemings, who were acquainted with the 
French manners and government, would not have been 
averse ; and his own subjerfs, wfeary of their destructive 
expeditions into Italy, would have turned their nrm» 
towards this quarter with more good -will, and with 
greater vigour. Several considerations,, nevertheless, 
prevented Francis from layincj hold of this opportunity, 
the most favourable in appear^n^e which had ever pre- 
sented itself, of extending his own dominions, or dis- 
tressing the empetor. From the time of their interview 
at Aguesmortes, Charleg had continued to court the krog 
of France with wonderful attention ; and often flittered 
him with hopes of gratifying at last his wishes conrerning 
the Milanese, by granting the investiture of it eith r to 
him or to one of his sons. But though these hopes and 
promises were thrown out with no other intention than 
to detach him from his confederacy with the grand }?eigji 
nior, or to raise saspicions in Soly man's mind by the 
appearance of a cordial and familiar intercourse subs st- 
ing between the cotirts of Paris and Madrid, Frarjcis 
was weak enough to catch at the shadow by whii-h he 
bad been so often amused, and from eagerness to seize 
it, relinquished what must have proved a more substan- 
tial acquisition. Besides this, the dauphin, jealous to 
excess of his brother, and unwilling that a prince who 
seemed to be of a restless and enterprising nature, should 

VOL. III. N 
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obtain an eetablishment, which from. its situation mi^t 
be considered almost as a domestic one, made use of 
Montmorency, who, by a singular piece of good fortune, 
was at the same time the favourite of the father and of 
the son, to defeat the apphcation of the Flemings, and 
to divert the king from espousing their cause. Mont- 
morency, accordingly, represented^ iii strong terms, the 
reputation and power which Francis would acquire by 
recovering that footing which he had formerly in Italy, 
and that nothing could be so efficacious to overcome 
the emperor's aversion to this, as a sacred adherence to 
the truce, and refusing, on an occasion so inviting, to 
countenance the rebellious subjects of his rival. Francis, 
apt of himself to over-rate the value of the Milanese, 
because he estimated it from the length of time as well 
as from the great efforts which he had employed in order 
to reconquer it, and fond of every action which had the 
appearance of generosity, assented without difficulty to 
sentiments so agreeable to his own, rejected the propo- 
sitions of the citizens of Ghent, and dismissed their 
deputies with an harsh answer *. 

Not satisfied with this, by a farther refinement in ge- 
nerosity, he communicated to the emperor his whole 
negotiation with the malecontents, and all that he knew 
of their schemes and intentions t. This convincing 
proof of I<rancis's disinterestedness relieved Charles 
from the most disquieting apprehensions, and opened a 
way to extricate himself out of all his difficulties. He 
had already received full information of all the transac- 
tions in the Netherlands, and of the rage with which the 
people of Ghent had taken arms against his government. 

" Mem. de Bellay, p. 263. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr.lib.xi. 2631 
f Sandov. Histor. torn* ii. 284. 
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He was thoroughly acquainted with the genius and qua** 
lities of his subjects in that country ; with their love of 
liberty ; their attadiment to their ancient privileges and 
customs ; as well as the invincible obstinacy with whidi 
their minds, slow but firm and persevering, adhered to 
any measure on which they had deliberately resolved* 
He easily saw what encouragement and support they 
might have derived from the assistance of France ; and 
though now free from any danger on that quarter, he 
was still sensible that some immediate as well as vigor- 
ous interposition was necessary, in order to prevent the 
spirit of disaffection from spreading in a country where 
the number of cities, the multitude of people, together 
with the great wealth diffused among them by commerce, 
tendered it peculiarly formidable, and would supply it 
with inexhaustible resources. No expedient, after long 
deliberation, appeared to him so effectual as his going in 
person to the Netherlands j and the governess his sister 
being of the same opiniouj warmly solicited him to un- 
dertake the journey. There were only two routes which 
he could take ; one by land through Italy and Crermany, 
the other entirely by sea, from some port in Spain to 
one in the Low Countries. But the former was more 
tedious than suited the present exigency of his affairs ; 
nor could he in consistency with his dignity, or even 
his safety, pass through Germany without such a train 
both of attendants and of troops, as would have added 
greatly to the time he must have consumed in his jour- 
ney ; the latter was dangerous at this season, and while 
he remained uncertain with respect to the friendship of 
the king of England, was not to be ventured upon, un« 
less under the convoy of a powerful fleet. This perplex- 
ing situation, in which he was under the necessity of 

choosing, and did not know what to choose, inspired 
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him at last with the singular and seemingly extravagant 
thought of passing through France, aS the nost expedi- 
tious way of reaching the Metheriands* He proposed in 
his council to demand Francis's permission for that pur« 
pose. All his counsellors joined with one voice in con^ 
demningthe measure as no less rash than unprecedented^ 
and which must infallihiy expose him to disgrace^ or to 
dani/er; to disgrace, if the demand were reierted in the 
manner that he had reason to expect; to danger, if he put 
his [)erson m the power of an enemy whom he had oftea 
offended, who had ancient injuries to revenge^ as well 
as- subjects of p^sent contest still remaining undecided. 
But Charles, who had studied the character of his rival 
with greater care and more profound discernment than 
any of his ministers, persisted in his plan, and flattered 
himself that it might be accomplished not only without 
danger to his owii person, but even without the expence 
of any concession detrimental to his crown. 

With this view he communicated the matter to the 
French ambassador at his court, and sent Granvelle his 
ehief minister to Paris, in order to obtain from Francis 
permK^ion to pass through his dominions, and to pro^ 
oiise that he would soon settle the affair of the Milanese 
to his satisfaction. But at the same time he intreated 
that Francis would not exact any new promise, or even 
insist on former engagements, at this juncture, lest what* 
ever he should grant, under . his present circumstances^ 
might seem rather to be extorted by necessity, than to 
flow from friendship, or the love of justice. Francis, 
instead of attending to the snare which such a slight 
artifice scarcely concealed, was so dazzled with the 
splendour of overcoming an enemy by acts of genero- 
sity, and so pleased with the air of superiority which 
the rectitude and disinterestedness of his proceedings 
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gave him on this occasion^ that he at once assented to 
all that was demanded. Judging of the emperor's heart 
by his own> he imagined that the sentiments of grati-, 
tnde^ arising from the remembrance of good offices and 
liberal treatment, would determine him more forcibly to 
fulfil what he had so often promised, than the most pre- 
cise stipulations that could be inserted in any treaty. 

Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment was pre- 
cious, set out, notwithstanding the fears and suspicions 
of his Spanish subjects, with a small but splendid train 
of about an hundred persons. At Bayonne, on the fron- 
tiers of France, he was received by the Dauphin and the 
duke of Orleans, attended by the constable Montmorency. 
The two princes offered to go into Spain, and to remain 
there as hostages for the emperor's safety ; but this he 
rejected, declaring, that he relied with implicit confidence 
on the king's honour, and had never demanded, nor 
would accept of any other pledge for his security. In 
all the towns through which lie passed, the greatest pos- 
sible magnificence was displayed ; the magistrates pre- 
sented him the keys of the gates ; the prison doors were 
set open ; and, by the royal honours paid to him, he 
appeared more like the sovereign of the country than a 
foreign prince. [[1540)] The king advanced as far as 
Chatelherault to meet him ; their interview was distin- 
guished by the warmest expressions of friendship and 
regard. They proceeded together towards Paris, and 
presented to the inhabitants of that city, the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of two rival monarchs, whose enmity had 
disturbed, and laid waste Europe during twenty years, 
making their solemn entry together with all the symp- 
toms of a confidential harmony, as if they had forgotten 
for ever past injuries, and would not revive hostilities 
for the future •. 

* Thuan. Hist. lib. i. c 14. Mem de Bellay, 264. 
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Cbarles remained six days at Paris; bat amidst the 
perpetual caresses of the French court, and the various 
entertainments contrived to amuse or to do him honour, 
he discovered an extreme impatience to continue his 
journey, arising as much from an apprehension of dan* 
ger which constantly havmted him, as from the necessity 
of his presence in the Low Countries. Conscious of the 
disingenuity of his own intentions, he trembled when he 
reflected that some fatal accident might betray them to 
his rival, or lead him to suspect them ; and though his 
artifires to conceal them should be successful, he could 
not help fearing that motives of interest might at last 
triumph over the scruples of honour, and tempt Frands 
to avail himself of the advantage now in his hands. Nor 
were there wanting persons among the French ministers* 
who advised the king to turn his own arts against the 
emperor, and as the retribution due for so many instances 
of fraud or falsehood, to seize and detain his person until 
he granted him full satisfaction with regard to all the just 
claims of the French crown. But no consideration could 
induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, 
nor coufd any argument convince him that Charles, after 
all the promises that he had given, and all the favours 
which he had received, might still be capable of deceiv- 
ing him. Full of this false confidence, he accompanied 
him to St. Quintin ; and the two princes, who had met 
him on the borders of Spain, did not take leave of him 
until he entered his dominions in the Low Countries. 

As soon as the emperor reached his own territories 
CJan. 24]], the French ambassadors demanded the ac- 
complishment of what he had promised concerning the 
investiture of Milan ; but Charles, under the plausible 
pretext that his whole attention was then engrossed by 
the consultations necessary towards suppressing the re- 
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bdtion in Gheat, put off tlie mntUvifm nov^e iim^. But 
in order to prevent Frax>cis from suopsnting hia since* 
rity, he ;rtill continued to talk of his resolutions with 
respect to that matter in the same strain as when he en- 
tered France, and even wrote to the king much to the 
same purpose, though in general terms, and with tt|ui. 
vocal expressions, which he. might afterwards explain 
away or interpret at pleasure *. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate citiaens of Ghent, destt« 
tute of leaders capable either of directing their councils, 
or conducting their troops; abandoned by the French 
king, and unsupported by their countrymen ; were un*> 
able to resist their otiTended sovereign, who was ready to 
advance against then) with one body of troops which he 
had raised in the Netherlands, with another drawn out 
of Germany, and a third which hud arrived from Spain 
by sea. The near apiproach of danger made them, at 
last, so sensible of their own folly, that they sent am- 
bassadors to the emperor, imploring his mercy, and 
offering to set open their gates at his approach. Charles, 
without vouchsafing them any other answer, than that 
he would appear among them as their sovereign, with • 
the sceptre and the sword in his hand, began his march 
at the head of his troops. Though he chose to enter the 
city on the twenty-fourth of February, his birth-day, he 
was touched with nothing of that tenderness or indul- 
gence which was natural towards the place of his nati- 
vity. Twenty-six of the principal citizens were put to 
death CApril20;]; a greater number were sent into 
banishment ; the city was declared to have forfeited all 
its privileges and immunities ; the revenues belonging 
to it were confiscated ; its ancient form of government 

* Memoires de JBibier, u 504. 
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was abolished; tlie noiiiinatbn of its magistrates was 
vested for the future in the emperor and his successors ; a 
new system of laws and political administration was pre- 
scribed * ; and in order to bridle the seditious spirit of 
the citizens, orders were given to erect a strong citadel, 
for defraying the expence of which a fine of an hundred 
and fifty thousand florins was imposed on the inhabit- 
ants, together with an annual tax of six thousand florins 
for the support of the garrison f . By these rigorous 
proceedings, Charles not only punished the citizens of 
Ghent, but set an awful e^icample of severity before his 
other subjects in the Netherlands, whose immunities and 
privileges, partly the effect, partly the cause of their ex- 
tensive commerce, circumscribed the prerogative of their 
sovereign within very narrow bounds, and often stood 
in the way of measures which he wished to undertake^ 
or fettered and retarded him in his operations. 

Charles having thus vindicated and re-established his 
authority in the Low Countries, and being now under 
no necessity of continuing the same scene of falsehood 
and dissimulation with which he had long amused 
Francis, began gradually to throw aside the veil under 
which he had concealed his intentions with respect to 
the Milanese. At first, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambassadors, when they again reminded him of 
his promises ; then he proposed, by way of equivalent 
for the dutchy of Milan, to grant the duke of Orleans 
the investiture of Flanders, clogging the offer, however, 
with impracticable conditions, or such as he knew would 
be rejected j:. At last, being driven from all his evasions 

* Les Coutumes et Loix du Compt^ de Flandre, par Alex, 
le Grande, 3 torn. fol. Cambray, 1719, torn. L p. 169. 

•f Hanei Annales Brabantise, vol. 1. 616. 

i Mem. de Uibier, i. 509. 514. 
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and subterfuges by their insisting for a categorical an« 
swer, he peremptorily refused to give up a territory of 
such value, or voluntarily to make such a liberal nddlm 
tion to the strength of an enemy by diminishing his 
own power *. He denied, at the same time, that he had 
ever made any promise which could bind him to an ac^ 
tion so foolish, and so contrary to his own interest t. 

Of ail the transactions in the emperor's life, this^ 
without doubt, reflects the greatest dishonour on his re« 
putation j:. Though Charles was not extremely scmpu« 
lous at other times about the m^ans which he employed 
for accomplishing his ends^ and was not always observant 
of the strict precepts of veracity and honour^ be had 
liitherto maintained some regard for the maxims of that 
less precise and rigid morality by which monarchs think 
tbemselves entitled to regulata their conduct But, or 
this occasion, the scheme that be form^ pf deceiving a 
generous and open*heatted prince; tlsd illiberal and 
mean artifices by which he carried it qo ; the iusensibiU 
ity with which he received all the marks of his friend* 
sbip^ as well as the ingratitude wil^ which he requited 
them, are all equally unbecoming the dignity of his chaiv 
acter, and inconsistent with the grandeur of bis views. 

This transaction exposed Francis to as mueb secH-n as 
it did the emperor to censure. After the experience of a 
long reign, after so many opportunities of discoveruig 
the duplicity and artifices of bis rival, the cr^ulous 
simplicity with which he trusted him at this juncture 
seemed to merit no other return than what i^ actually 
met with. Francis, however, remonstrated and ex* 
claimed, «s if this had been the first itistaxkce in wbich 

• Ribier, i. 519. f Bellay, 365-6. 

t Jovii Hist. lib. xxxix. p. 238. a. 
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the emperor had deceived him. Feeling, as is usual, 
the insult which was offered to his understanding still 
more sensibly than the injury done to his interest, he 
discovered such resentment as made it obvious that fate 
would lay hold on the first opportunity of being revenged, 
and that a war, no less rancorous than that which had 
so lately raged, would soon break out anew in Europe. 

But singular as the transaction which has been related 
may appear, this year is. renderad still more memorable 
by the establishment of the order of Jesuits ; a body 
whose influence on ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs 
hath been so considerable, that an account of the genius 
of its laws and government Justly merits a place in his* 
tory. When men take a view of the rapid progress of 
this society towards wealth and power ; when they con- 
template the admirable prudence with which it has been 
governed ; when they attend to the persevering and 
systematic spirit with which its schemes have been car« 
ried on ; they are apt to ascribe such a singular insti- 
tution to the superior wisdom of its founder, and to 
suppose that he had formed and digested his plan with 
profound policy. But the Jesuits, as well as the other 
monastic orders, are indebted for the existence of their 
order not to the wisdom of their founder, but to his en- 
thusiasm. Ignatio Loyola, whom I have already men« 
tioned, on occasion of the wound which he received in 
defending Pampeluna *, was a fanatic distinguished by 
extravagances in sentiment and conduct, no less incom- 
patible with the maxims of sober reason, than repugnant 
to the spirit of true religion. The wild adventures, and 
visionary schemes, in which his enthusiasm eogaged him^ 

• Vol ii. Book ii. p. 14?. 
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equal any thing recorded in the legends of the Romish 
saints ; but are unworthy of notice in history. 

Prompted by this fanatical spirit^ or incited by the 
love of power and distinction, from which such pretend- 
ers to superior sanctity are not exempt, Loyola was 
ambitious of becoming the founder of a religious order. 
The plan, which he formed of its constitution and laws, 
was suggested, as he gave out, and as his followers still 
teach, by the immediate inspiration of heaven *, But 
notwithstanding this high pretension, his design met at 
first with violent opposition. The pope, to whom Loy- 
ola had applied for the sanction of his authority to eon- 
firm the institution, referred his petition to a committee 
of cardinals. They represented the establishment to be 
unnecessary as well as dangerous, and Paul refused to 
grant his approbation of it. At last, Loyola removed 
all his scruples by an offer which it was impossible for 
any pope to resist He. proposed that besides the three 
vows of poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obedience^ 
which are common to all the orders of regulars, the 
members of his society should take a fourth vow of 
obedience to the pope, binding themselves to go whither* 
soever he should command for the service of religion, 
and without requiring any thing, from the holy see for 
their support. At a time when the papal authority had 
.received such a shock by the revolt of so many nations 
from the Romish church ; at a time when every part of 
the popish system was attacked with so much violence 
and success, the acquisition of a body of men, thus pe- 
culiarly devoted to the see of Rome, and whom it might 
set in opposition to all its enemies> was. an object of the 
highest consequence. Paul, instantly peijpeiving this, 

• Compte rendu des Constitutions des Jesuites au Parle- 
ment de Provence, par M. de Monclar, p. 285. 
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confirmed the institution of the Jesuits by his bull 
dSept. 27^ ; granted the most ample privileges to the 
members of the society ; and appointed Loyola to be 
the first general of the order. The event hath fully 
justified Paul's discernment, in expecting such beneficid 
consequences to the see of Rome from this institution. 
In less than half a century, the society obtained estab- 
lishments in every country that adhered to the Roman 
catholic church ; its power and wealth increased amaz- 
ingly ; the number of its members became great ; their 
character as well as accomplishments were still greater ; 
and the Jesuits were celebrated by the friends, and 
dreaded by the enemies, of the Romish faith, as the 
most able and enterprising order in the church. 

The constitution and laws of the society were per- 
fected by Laynez and Aqmviva, the two generals who 
succeeded Loyola, men far superior to their master in 
abilities, and in the science of government. They 
framed that system of profound and artful policy which 
distinguishes the order. The large infusion of fanati- 
cism, mingled with its resjulations, should be imputed to 
Lovola its founder. Many circumstances concurred in 
giving a peculiarity of character to the order of Jesuits, 
ahil in forming the members of it not only to take a 
greater part in the affairs of the world than any other 
bodv of monks, but to acquire superior influence in the 
coil duct of them 

The pri ary object of almost all the monastic orders 
is to separate men from the world, and from any con- 
cern in its affairs. In the solitude and silence of the 
cloister, the monk is called to work out his own salva- 
tion by extraordinary acts of mortification and piety* 
He is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle i»i its 
t ansactions* He can be of no benefit to mankind, but 
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by his example and by bis prayeri^ On the contnuy^ 
t^ Jesuits are taught to eotmdthr tfaemadives as fi>nned 
for aetioiu They are chosen soldiers, bound ta caiert 
themselves ctmtmually in the senrice of God, and of 
the pope, his vicar on earth. Whatevvr tends to in« 
struct the ignorant ; whatever can be of use to reclaim 
or to oppose the enemies of the h6Ly see, is their proper 
object That they naay have lull Insure for this active 
service, they anQ totally exempted from those functions, 
the pearformtt^oe of which is the chief business .oi other 
monks. They appear in no processions ; they practise 
no rigorous austerities ; they do not consume one half 
of their time in the repetition of tedious offices *. But 
they are required to attend to all the transactions of 
the world, on account of the influence which these may 
have upon religion ; they are directed to study the dis* 
positions of persons in high rank/ and to cultivate their 
friendship t ; and by the very constitution,, as well as 
genius of the order, a spirit of action and intrigue is 
infused into all its niemberSM 

As the object of the society of Jesuits differed from 
that- of the other monastic orders, the diversity was no 
less in the form of its government. Th^ other orders 
are to be considered as vcduntary associations, in which 
whatever alfeets the whole- body is regulated by the 
common suffrage <^ all its members. The executive 
power is vested in the persons placed at the head of 
each convent, or of the whole society : the legislative 
authority resides in the eommiini ty . Affairs of moment, 
relating to particular convents, ere determined in con- 

' « Compte rendu par M • de Mondar, p. xiii. 290., Sur la 
Destruct. dee Jesuiten, par M. d'Alembert, p. 42. 
•f {Compte par M. de Monclar, p. 12. 

VOL. m. o 
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ventaal chapters ; such as respect the whole order are 
considered in general congregations. But Loyola, full 
of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had derived 
from his militar}' profession, appointed that the govem- 
ment of his order should be purely monarchical. A 
general, chosen for life by deputies from the several pro- 
vinces, possessed power that was supreme and indepen* 
dent, extending to every persou, and to every case. 
He, by his sole authority, nominated provincials, rec- 
tors, and every other officer employed in the govern- 
ment of the society, and could remove them at pleasure. 
In him was vested the sovereign adminiHration of the 
revenues and funds of the order. Every member be- 
longing to it was at his disposal ; and by his uncontrol- 
lable mandate, he could impose on them any task, or 
employ them in what service soever he pleased. To 
his commands they were required not only to yield out- 
ward obedience, but to resign up to him the inclinations 
of their own wills, and the sentiments of their own un- 
derstandings. They were to listen to his injunctions, 
as if they had been uttered by Christ himself. ' Under 
his direction, they were to be mere passive instruments, 
like cldy in the hands of the potter ; or like dead car- 
cases incapable of resistance *• Such a singular form 
of policy could not fail to impress its character on all 
the members of the order, and to give a peculiar force 
to all its operations. There is not in the annals of man- 
kind any example of such a perfect despotism, exercised 
not over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, but 
over men dispersed among all the nations of the earth. 



* Compte rendu au Farlem. de Bretagne, par M. de Chalo- 
tais, p. 41, &c Compte par M. de Monclar, 83. 185. 343. 
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As the constitutions of the order vest in the general 
such absolute dominion over all its members^ they care* 
fully provide, for his being perfectly informed withre* 
spect to the character and abilities of his subjects. Every 
novice who offers himself as a candidate for entering 
into the order^ is obliged to manifest his conscience to 
the superior^ or to a person appointed by him ; and in 
doing this is required to confess not only his sins or 
defects^ but to discover the inclinations, the passions^ 
and the bent of his soul. This manifestation must be 
renewed every six months *. The society, not satis* 
fied with penetrating in this manner^into the innermost 
recesses of the heart, directs each member to observe 
the words and actions of the novices; they are consti- 
tuted spies upon their conduct ; and are bound to dis- 
close every thing of importance concerning them to the 
superior. In order that this scrutiny into their charac- 
ter may be as complete as possible^ a long noviciate 
must expire, during which they pass through the seve- 
ral gradations of ranks in the society, and they must 
have attained the full age of thirty-three years before 
they can be admitted to take the final vows, by which 
they become professed members t. By these various 
methods, the superiors, under whose immediate inspec- 
tion the novices are placed, acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of their dispositicms and talents. In order that 
the general^ who is the soul that animates and moves 
the whole society, may have under his eye every thing 
necessary to inform or direct him, the provincials and 
heads of the several houses are obliged to transmit to 
him regular and frequent reports concerning the mem* 

* Compte par M. de Monclar, p. 121, &c. 
t Id. 215. 241. Sur laDestr. des Jes. par M.d'Alemb.p. 39. 
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hen under tbeir inspection. In these they descend into 
minote detub with respect to the character ofeach per- 
son, his ahilities' natural or acquired, his temper, his 
experience in affairs, and the particular department for 
which he is best fitted *. These reports, when digested 
and arranged, are entered into re^sters kept on puiv 
pose that the general may, at one comprehensive view, 
survey the state of the society in every corner of th^ 
earth ; observe the qualifications and talents df its mem« 
bers, and thus choose, with perfect information, the 
instruments, which his absolute power can employ in 
any service fi>r which he thinks meet to destine them f » 
As it was the professed intention of the order of Je- 
suits to labour with unwearied aeal in promoting the 
salvation of men, this engaged them, of counse, in many 
active fusiotions* From their first institution, they 

* M. de Chalotais has made a calculation of the number of 
these reports, which the general of the Jesuits must annually 
rective aocording to the xe^ulstionsof the society. These 
amount in all to 6584. If this sum be "divided by 37, the num- 
ber of provinces in the order, it will appear that 177 reports 
concerning the state of eadi province are transmitted to Rome 
annually. Compte, p. 63. Betides this, there may be eztn- 
ordinary letters, or such as are sent by the monitors or sjnes 
whom the general and nrovincials entertain in each house. 
Compte par M. de Mona. p. 4S1. Hist, des Jesuites, Amst. 
1 761. torn. iv. p. 56. The provincials and heads of houses not 
only report concerning the members of the society, but are 
bound to give the g^aeral an aocount of the^Vdvil affidrs of the 
country wherein they are settled, as far as their knowledge of 
these may be of benefit to religion. This condition maj ex- 
tend to every particular, so tl^t the general is fumidied with 
full informaticMi concerning the jbnuisactions of every pcinoe 
and state in the world. Compte par M* de Mond. 44^ Hist, 
des Jesuit, ibid. p. 58. Mlien the alikirs with respect to which 
the provindals or lectors write ore of importance, they aie 
directed to use cyphers ; and each of them has a particular 
cypher from the general. Compte par M. Chalotais, p. 54. 

-)■ Compte par M. de Mond. p. 215. 439. Compte par M»- 
de Chalotais, p. 5S. 2t2. 
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considered the education of youth as their peculiar pro- 
vince ; they aimed at being spiritual guides and confes« 
sors ; they preached frequently in order to instruct the 
people ; they set out as missionaries to convert unbeliev« 
ing nations. The novelty of the institution, as well as 
the singularity of its objects, procured the order many 
admirers and patrons. The governors of the society 
had the address to avail themselves of every circum- 
stance in its favour, and in a short time tlie number as 
well as influence of its members increased wonderfully. 
Before the expiration of the sixteenth century, the Je- 
suits had obtained the chief direction of the education 
of youth in every catholic country in Europe. They 
had become the confessors of almost all its monarchs, a 
function of no small importance in any reign, but under 
a weak prince superior even to that of minister. They 
were the spiritual guides of almost every person emi- 
nent for rank or power. They possessed the highest 
degree of confidence and interest with the papal court, 
as the most zealous and able champions for its authority. 
The advantages which an active and enterprising body 
of men might derive from all these circumstances are 
obvious. They formed the minds of men in their 
youth. They retained an ascendant over them in their 
advanced years. They possessed, at different periods, 
the direction of the most considerable courts in Europe. 
They mingled in all affairs. They took part in every 
intrigue and revolution. The general, by means of the 
extensive intelligence which he received, could regulate 
the operations of the order with the most perfect dis- 
cernment, and by means of his absolute, power could 
carry them on with the utmost vigour and effect *. 

• When Loyola, in the year 1540, petitioned the pope to 
authorize the institution of the order, he had only ten disci- 

o 3 
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Together with the power of the order^ its wealth con« 
linued to inerease. Various expedients were devised 
for eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. The 
order acquired ample possessions in every catholic coun- 
try ; and by the number as well as mf^ificence of its 
public buildings, together with the value of its property, 
moveable or real, it vied with the most opulent of the 
monastic fraternities. Besides the sources of wealth 
common to all the regular clergy, the Jesuits possessed 
one which was peculiar to themselves. Under pretext 
"^ of promoting the success of their missions, and of fiici* 
litating the support of their missionaries, they obtained 
a special licence from the court of Rome, to trade with 
the nations which they laboured to convert. In conse- 
quence of this, they engaged in an extensive and lucra<» 
tive commerce, both in the East and West Indies. 
They opened warehouses in different parts of Europe, 
in which they vended their commodities. Not satis* 
' fied with trade alone, they imitated the example of 
other commercial societies, and aimed at obtaining set*- 
tlements. They acquired possession accordingly of a 
large and fertile province in the southern continent of 
America, and reigned as sovereigns over some hundred 
thousand subjects *. 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which the 
order of Jesuits acquired by all these different means, 



pies. But in the year 1606, sixty-eight yettirs after their first 
institution, the number of Jesuits had increased to ten thou- 
*sand five hundred and eighty-one. In the year 1710, the or- 
der possessed twenty-four profisted houses ; fifty-nine houses 
of probation; three hundred and forty residences; six hun- 
dred and twelve coUe^ ; two hundzed missions ; one hun- 
dred and fifty seminanes and boarding-schools ; and consisted 
of 1 9,998 Jesuits. Hist, dee Jesuites^. torn. i. p. 20* 
• Hist des Jes. iv. US^196, &c. 
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has been often exerted with the oniist pernicious effect. 
Such w&s the tendency of Chat discipline observed by 
the society in forming its mecnbers^ and such the fun- 
damental maxims in its constitution^ that every Jesuit 
was taught to regard the interest of the order as the 
capital objept^ to which every consideration was to be 
sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their order^ the 
most ardent^ perhaps, that ever influenced any body 
of men *, b the characteristic principle of the Jesuits^ 
and serves as a key to the genius of their policy, as well 
as to the peculi^ties in their sentiments and conduct. 
As it was for the honour and advantage of the society, 
that its members should possess an ascendant over per- 
sons in high rank or of great power, the desire oi ac« 
quiring and preserving such a direction of their conduct, 
with greater fiicility, has led the Jesuits to propagate a 
system df relaxed and pliant morality, which accommo* 
dates itself to the passions of men, which justifies their 
vicesy which tolerates their imperfections, which autho- 
rizes almost every action that the most audacious or 
crafty politician would wish to perpetrate. 

As the prosperity of the order was intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the papal authority, the 
Jesuits, influenced by the same principle of attachment 
to the interests of their society, have been the most 
zealous patrons of those doctrines which tend to exalt 
ecclesiastical power on the ruins of .civil government. 
They have attributed to the court of Rome a jurisdic- 
tion as extensive and absolute as was claimed by the 
most presumptuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They 
have contended for the mtire independence of ecclesi- 
astics on the civil magistrate. They have pubhshed 

* Compte par M. de Mond. p. S85. 
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such tenets concerning die duty of opposing princes who 
were enemies of the catholic faith, as countenanced the 
most atrocious crimes^ and tended to dissolve all the 
ties which connect subjects with their rulers. , 

As the order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence of 
the Romish church against the attacks of the reformers^ 
its members^ proud of this distinction^ have considered 
it as their peculiar function to combat the opinions, and 
to check the progress of the protestants. They have 
made use of every art, and have employed every wea- 
pon against them. They have set themselves in oppo- 
sition to every gentle or tolerating measure in their fa- 
vour. They have incessantly stirred up against them 
all the rf^ of ecclesiastical and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed^ ventured 
to teach the same pernicious doctrines, and have held 
opinions equally inconsistent with the order and happi- 
ness of civil society. But they, from reasons which 
are obvious, have either delivered such opinions with 
greater reserve, or have propagated them with less suc- 
cess. Whoever recollects the events which have hap- 
pened in Europe during two centuries, will find that 
the Jesuits may justly be considered as responsible for 
most of the pernicious effects arising from that corrupt 
and dangerous casuistry, from those extravagant tenets 
concerning ecclesiastical power, and from that intolerant 
spirit, which have been the disgrace of the church of 
Eome throughout that period, and which have brought 
so many calamities upon civil society *. 

But amidst many bad consequences flowing from the 
institution of this order, mankind, it must be acknow- 

• Encyclopedie, art. Jesuite$9 torn. viii. 513. 
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ledgcd, have derived from it some considerable advan- 
tages. As the Jesuits made the education of youth ond 
of their capital objects, and as their first attempts to es« 
tablish colleges for the reception of students were vio-> 
lently opposed by the universities iii different countries^ 
it became necessary fin* them, as the most effectual 
method of acquiring the public favour, to surpass their 
rivals in science and industry. This prompted them to 
cultivate the study of ancient literature with extraordi- 
nary ardour. This put them upon various methods for 
facilitating the instruction of youth ; and by the im« 
provements which they made in it, liiey have contri* 
buted so much towards the progress of polite learnings 
that on this account they have merited well of society. 
Nor has the order of Jesuits been successful only in 
teaching the elements of literature ; it has produced 
likewise eminent masters in many branches of science, 
and can alone boast of a greater number of ingenious 
authors than all the other religious fraternities taken 
together *. 

* M. d'Alembert has observed, that though the Jesuits 
have made extraordinary progress in erudition of every species ; 
though they can reckon up many of their brethren who have 
been eminent mathematicians, antiquaries, and critics ; Ihou^ 
they have even formed some orators of reputstion ; yet tne 
order has never produced one man, whose mind was so much 
enlightened with sound knowledge as to merit the name of a 
philosopher. But it seems to be me unavoidable e^ect of mo- 
nastic education to contract and fetter the human mind. The 
partial attachment of a moi^ to the interest of his order, _ 
which is often incompatible with that of other citizens ; the 
habit of implicit obedience to the will of a superior, together 
with the frequent return of the wearisome and frivolous du- 
ties of the cloister, debase his faculties, and extinguish that 
generosity k^ sentiment and spirit, which qualifies men for 
thinking or feding justly with respect to what is piroper in 
life and conduct. Father Paul of Venice is, perha|)6, the 
only person educated in a cloister, that ever was altogether 
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But it is in the new world that the Jesuits have ex« 
hibited the most wonderful display of their abilities, and 
have contributed most effectually to the benefit of the 
human species. The conquerors of that unfortunate 
quarter of the globe acted at first as if they had noth« 
ing in view, but to plunder, to enslave, and to extermi- 
nate its inhabitants; The Jesuits alone made huma- 
nity the object of their settling there. About the be- 
ginning of the last century they obtained admission into 
the fertile province of Paraguay, which stretches across 
the southern continent of America, from the east side 
of the immense ridge of the Andes, to the confines of 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements on the banks 
of the river de la Plata. They foimd the inhabitants, 
in a state little different from that which takes place 
among men- when they first begin to unite together; 
strangers to the arts ; subsisting precariously by hunt- 
ing or fishing ; and hardly acquainted with the first 
principles of subordination and government. The Je- 
suits set themselves to instnict and to civilize these 
savages. They taught them to cultivate the ground, to 
rear tame animals, and to build houses. They brought 
them to live together in villages. They trained them 
to arts and manufactures* They made them taste the 
sweets of society ; and accustomed them to the blessings 
of security and order. These people "became the sub- 
jects of their benefactors ; who have governed theiji 
with a tender attention, resembling that with which a 
father directs his children. Respected and beloved al- 

superior to its prg'udices, or who viewed the transactions of 
men, and reasoned concerning the interests of sodetj, with 
the enlarged sentiments of a philosopher, with the disoem- 
ment of a man conversant in affairs, and with the liberalitj 
of a gentleman. 
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most to adoration, a few Jesuits presided over some hun- 
dred thousand Indians. They maintained a perfect 
equatity among all the members of the community. 
Each of them was obliged to labour^ not for himself 
alone^ but for the public. The produce of their fields^ 
together with the fruits of their industry of every species, 
were deposited in common storehouses, from which each 
individual received every thing necessary for the supply 
of his wants. By this institution, almost all the pas- 
sions which disturb the peace of society, and render 
the members of it unhappy, were extinguished. A few 
magistrates, chosen from among their countrymen by 
the Indians themselves, watched over the public tran- 
quillity, and secured obedience to the laws. Tfte san- 
guinary punishments frequent under other governments 
were unknown. An admonition from a Jesuit, a slight 
mark of infamy, or, on some singular occasion, a few 
lashes with a whip, were sufficient to maintain good order 
among these innocent and happy people *. 

But even in this meritorious effort of the Jesuits for 
the good of mankind, the genius and spirit of their order 
have mingled and are discernible. They plainly aimed 
at establishing in Paraguay an independent empire-, suh« 
ject to the society alone, and which, by^the superior ex- 
cellence of its constitution and police, could scarcely 
have failed to extend its dominion over all the southern 
continent of America. With this view, in order to pre- 
vent the Spaniards or Portuguese in the adjacent set- 
tlements from acquiring any dangerous influence over 
the people within the limits of the province subject to 

• Hist, du Paraguay par Pere de Cliarlevoix, torn. ii. 42, &c. 
Voyage att Perou par Don G. Juan et D, Ant. de Uiloa, torn. 
i. S40, &c. Par. 4to. 1152. 
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the society, the Jesuits endeavoured to inspire the In- 
dians with hatred and contempt of these nations. They 
cut off all intercourse between their subjects and the 
Spanish or Portuguese settlements. They prohibited 
any private trader of either naticm from entering their 
territories. When they were obliged to admit any per« 
son in a public character from the neighbouring govern* 
inents> they did not permit him to have any conversation 
with their subjects, and no Indian was allowed even to 
enter the house where these strangers resided, unless in 
the presence of a Jesuit. In order to render any com- 
munication between them as difficult as possible, they 
industriously avoided giving the Indians any knowledge 
of the Spanish, or of any other European language ; but 
encouraged the different tribes, which they had civilized, 
to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and 
laboured to make that the universal language throughout 
their dominions. As all these precautions, without mi« 
litary force, would have been insufficient to have ren- 
dered their empire secure and permanent, they instructed 
their subjects in the European arts of war. They formed 
them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely 
armed and regularly disciplined* They provided a great 
train of artillery, as well as magazines stored with all 
the implements of war. Thus they established an army 
so numerous and well-appointed, as to be formidable in 
a country, where a few sickly and ilUdisciplined batt»« 
lions composed all the military force kept on foot by the 
Spaniards or Portuguese *. 

The Jesuits gained no considerable degree of power 
during the reign of Charles V., who, with his usual sa- 

* Voyage de Juan et de Ulloa, torn. i. 549. RecueU des 
toutes les Pieces qui ont paru svur les AJQTaires des Jesuitea en 
Portugal, tom. L p. 7, &c. 
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• gBLcity, discerned the dangerous teildency of the institu-^ 
tion> and checked its progress ^. But sA the order was 
founded in the period of which I write the history^ and 
as the age to which I address this work hath seen its 
fa]], the view which I have exhibited of the laws and 
genius of this formidable body will not, I hope, be unac<« 
ceptable to my readers ; especially as one circumstance 
has enabled me to enter into this detail with particular 
advantage. Europe had observed, for two centuries, 
the ambition and power of the order. But while it felt 
many fatal effects of these, it could not fully discern 
the causes to which they were to be imputed. It was 
unacquainted with many of the singular regulations in 
the political constitution or government of the Jesuits,, 
which formed the enterprising spirit of intrigue that 
distinguished its members, and elevated the body itself 
to such a height of power. It was a fundamental maxim 
with the Jesuits, from their first institution, not to pub- 
lish the rules of their order. These they kept concealed 
as an impenetrable mystery. They never communicated 
them to strangers ; nor even to the greater part of 
their own members. They refused to produce them 
when required by courts of justice t ; and by a strange 
solecism in policy, the civil power in different countries 
authorised or connived at the establishment of an order 
of men, whose constitution and laws were concealed with 
a solicitude which alone was a good reason for excluding 
them. During the prosecutions latel}^ carried on against 
them in Portugal and France, the Jesuits have been so 
inconsiderate as to produce the mysterious volumes of 

• Compte par. M. de Moncl. p. 312. 

t Hist, des Jes. torn. iii. 236, &c. Compte, par M. de 
C3ialot. p. 38. 
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thttir institute. By tib^ «id ^ iH^s^ ftttdMmlic roooi^ 
the pribeiples <rf their go^enom^i^t m^ \>e d^UneciteAt 
and the sources ^ their power inVesti^tedwitb A 
degree of celtainty and precisioii, wbicb^ preYi^^ia to 
that event, it was impo^^le to i^tain *. But as Ihsiy^ 
poinded out the dangerous tendency oi the eoiVititiitioA 
and spirit of the orckr with the freedom beeoqmiig «i^ 
historian, the candour lind iiKqf^a^iaUty ^ le^s requiaiie 
in that eharaeter c^M on me to add one^ ohfer^ati^fPb 
that no class of re^lar dergy in the Bosnia ^iHUFob 
has been more eminent for Recency, md eve^ purity of 
manners, than the msyor part of the order ^f J^t^its t« 
The maxims of an intriguing, ambitious, interested 
policy, might inSueoce those who governed the societyj 
and might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the 
conduct of some individuals^ while the greater number, 
engaged in literary pursuits, or employed in the fuo^ons 
of religion, was left to the guidance of those «omau»u 
principles which restrain men £rom vice, and eKcite 
ihem to what is becoming and laudable. The causes, 
which occasioned the ruin of this mighty body, as w^i 
as the circumstances and effects with which it has been 
attended in the difihrenl countries of Europe, though 
objects extcemely worthy the attention of every intelli- 

* The great^ part of my information concerning the go- 
vernment and laws of the order of Jesuits, I have derived 
from the reports of M. de Chalotais and M. de Monclair. I 
rest not my narrative, however, upon the authoritj even of 
these respectable magistrates and degant writers, but upon 
innumerable passages which they have extracted &om the con- 
stitutions of the order deposited in their hands, ^ospinian,^ a 
protestant divine of Zurich, in his Bistaria JesuUicaf printed 
A. D. 161 9, published a small part oi the constitutions of 
the Jesuits, of which by some accident he had got a copy ; 
p. 13rr^ 

f Sur la Destruct. des Jes. par M. d*Alembert, p. 5& 
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gent observer of hiiinan affidrs^ do not Ml within the 
period of this histoiy. 

No sooner had Charles re^^fttablished 6i»det in the 
Lovr Countries^ than he was obliged to turn his attfen* 
tioQ to the affairs in Germany. The protesUmin pt«sMd 
him earnestly to appoint that conferenee between a 
select number of the divined of each p^rty^ wMidh had 
been stipulated in the convention at Fritncfort. The 
pope considered such an attempt to eaiaBQint) into the 
points in dispute^ otto deoide concemiAg thern^ as dd<* 
rogiitory to his right of being the 6tiprei»e judge in GOn« 
troire»yi and being eonvineed that su^H a conftretiev 
would either be ineActual by determining nothings or 
prove dangerotfs by det^isiining too rtmt, he employed 
every are to ju^vem it. Theetkipc^or^ ho^eveTj finding 
it n^re f(^ his interest to sooth the Germans than tci 
gratify Patil> paid little^ regiufd to hiii rettionstrtuieeis^ 
In a diet held at Hftguenaw jejune 95r\, matters were 
ripened for the conference* In another diet assetfiMed 
at Wdrms [[Dec. ^S}, the cenferenee wb» begtin^ M^ 
bncthon on lire one side and Bddus*' on the othet- 
sustaining the prmcipal pan in the dispute t but afteirt 
they had made i^ome progress/ though withotttcondiid^' 
ing any thing, it was suspended by the empenroi's com* 
mand> that it might bb renewed with greAWr sdetnn¥t5r^ 
in his own presence in a diet summoned' to meet al^ 
Batisbon. D^'^^l] ^i<^ aaiembly wss opened m^ch' 
great pomp> and with a general e^^pectalion that itn 
proceedings would be vigorous and decisive^ Bjr the> 
consent of both parties, the emperor wa^ entrusted with 
the power of nominating the persons who should manage' 
the conference, which it was agreed should be conducted- 
not in the form of a public disputation, but as a friendly 
scrutiny or examination into the artioks- which had given 

p 2 
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rise to the present controversies. He appointed Eckios, 
Gropper, and Pflug, on the part of the catholics ; Me- 
lancthon, Bucer^ and Pistorius, on that of the protes- 
tants ; all men of distinguished reputation among their 
own adherents^ and^ except Eckius^ all eminent for mo- 
deration, as well as desirous of peace. As they w'ere 
about to begin their consultations^ the emperor put into 
their hand^ a book^ composed^ as he said^ by a learned^ 
divine in the Low Countries^ with such extraordinary 
perspicuity and temper^ as, in his opinion, might go far 
to unite and comprehend the two contending parties. 
Cropper^ a canon of Cologne^ whom he had named 
among the managers of the conference^ a man of address 
as well as of erudition, was afterwards suspected to be 
the author of this short treatise. It contained positions 
with regard to twenty-two of the chief articles in theo- 
logy, which included 'most of the questions then agitated 
in the controversy between the Lutherans and the churcb 
of Rome. By ranging his sentiments in a natural order, 
and expressing them with great simplicity ; by employ- 
ing often the very words of scripture, or of the primitive 
fathers ; by softening the rigour of some opinions, and 
explaining away what was absurd in others ; by conces- 
sions, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the 
other ; and especially by banishing as much as possible 
scholastic phrases, those words and terms of art in con- 
troversy, which serve as badges of distinction to different 
sects, and for which theologians often contend more 
fiercely than for opinions themselves ; he at last framed 
his work in such a manner, as promised fairer than any 
thing that had hitherto been attempted to compose and 
tq^ terminate rehgious dissentions *, 

* Goldast. Constat. Imper. ii. p. 18^. 



But the atfienlioDof theage waa turned, with such 
ftGiHerobservfttioDy towaidi^ tfaeoIogiGal eontK^rccsiea, that 
it was not eaay to impose, on it by any gloss, how art* 
ful or spedoiis soever*. The leaglii and eagerness of the 
dii^ute bad separated the contendii^ parties so com^ 
plelely, and had set their minds at such variance;, that 
they were not to be reconciled by partial concessions. 
All the zealous catholics, particularly the ecclesiastics 
who had a seat in the diet» jcHned in condemning Grop-i 
per^s treatise as too favouraUe to the Lutheran qxiniQn» 
the poison <^ which heresy it conveyed^ as they pretend* 
ed» with greates dan^r^ because it waa in some degree 
disguised. The rigid protestantSy espedaliy Luther 
himseli^ and his patron the doctor of Saxony, were for 
rejecting it as aa impious compound of error and truth, 
craftily prepared that it might impose on the weak, the 
timid, and the unthinking. But the divines, to whom 
the eammination of it w^ committed, entered upon that 
buinness with greater deliberation and temper* As it 
was more easy in itself, as well as more consistent with 
the dignity of the churi^, to make concessions^ and 
even alteraU<Mi8 with regard to speculative opinions, the 
discttssioA wherec^ is confined chiefly to schools, and 
which pccaent nothing to the people that eithei; strikes 
tbetv imagination or affects their senses, they came to 
an accommodation about these without much lafooui:, and 
even defined the great article concerning justification to 
thetr mutual satis&ction* But, when they proceeded 
to points of jurisdictimi, where the interest and aotho* 
rity of the Boman see were concerned, or to the rites 
and forms of extenu^ worship, where every change that 
could be made must be public, and draw the observa- 
tion; of the people, there the catholics were altogether 
untractable ; nor could the church either with srfety or 

p 3 
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with honour abolish its ancient institutions. All the 
articles relative to the power of the pope> the authority 
of councils, the administration of the sacraments^ the 
worship of saints, and many other particulars, did not, 
in their nature, admit of any temperament; so that 
after labouring long to bring about an accommodation 
with respect to these, the emperor found all his endea- 
vours ineffectual. Being impatient^ however, to close 
the diet, he at last prevailed on a majority of tlie mem- 
bers to approve of the following recess [[July 28] : 
*' That the articles concerning . which the divines had 
agreed in the conference, should be held as points de- 
cide<l, and be observed inviolably by all ; that the other 
articles, about which they had differed, should be re- 
ferred to the determination of a general council, or if 
that could not be obtained, to a national synod of Ger- 
many ; and if it should prove impracticable, likewise, 
to assemble a synod, that a general diet of the empire 
should be called within eighteen months, in order to give 
some final judgment upon the whole controversy ; that 
the emperor should use all his interest and authority 
with -the pope, to procure the meeting either of a gene- 
ral council or synod ; that, in the mean time, no in- 
novations should' be attempted, no endeavours should 
be employed to gain proselytes ; and neither the reve- 
nues of the church, nor the rights of monasteries, should 
be invaded*." 

All the proceedings of this diet, as well as the recess 
in which they terminated, gave great offence to the 
pope. The power which the Germans had assumed of 
appointing their own divines to examine and determine 

 • Sleidan, 26T, &c. Pallav. 1. iv. c 11. p. 136. F. Paul, p. 

96. Seckend. 1* iU. 2-56. 
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matters of controversy, he considered as a very dan« 
gerous invasion of his rights ; the renewing of their an<« 
cient proposal concerning a national synods which had 
been so often rejected by him and his predecessors^ ap« 
peared extremely undutiful ; but the bare mention of 
allowing a diet, composed chiefly of laymen, to pass 
judgment with respect to articles of faith, was deemed 
no less criminal and profane than the worst of those he«« 
resies which they seemed zealous to suppress. On the 
other hand, the protestants were no less dissatisfied 
with a recess, that considerably abridged the liberty 
which they enjoyed at that time. As they murmured 
loudly against it, Charles, unwilling to leave any seeds 
of discontent in the empire, granted them a private de?* 
claration in the most ample terms, exempting them 
from whatever they thought oppressive or injurious in 
the recess, and ascertaining to them the full possession 
of all the privileges which they had ever enjoyed *. 

Extraordinary as these concessions may appear, the 
situation of the emperor's affairs at this juncture made 
it necessary for him to grant them. He foresaw a rup- 
ture -with France to be not only unavoidable, but near 
at hand, and 4urst not give any such cause of disgust 
or fear to the protestants, as might force them, in self- 
defence, to court the protection of the French king, 
from whom, at present, they were much alienated. The 
rapid progress of the Turks in Hungary, was a more 
powerful and urgent motive to that moderation which 
Charles discovered. A great revolution had happened 
in that kingdom ; John Zapol Scsepus having chosen, 
as has been related, rather to possess a tributary king- 

• Sleid. 283. Sxkend. 360. Dumont Corps Diplom. iv. p, 
ii. p. 210. 



dom^ thm ta renoDOOB die royiddigaitj'to wfaiokfae 
hwl been accustomed, had, by the assistenoei ti' fam 
m^ty pfoteetor Solyiaaii, wrested from Fefdinaad^a 
great part of the country, and left bin only the pneeaw 
riona pofgessioii of the rest. But being a prinoe of pa-i 
eific quaUtteSy the frequent attempts of Fefdniaiiil> or 
of his partiaana aaAong the HunganaBs, to recover what 
they had lost, greatly disquieted him ; and the neee»« 
sity OD these occasions, of calling in the Turks, wkom 
he considered and felt to be his masters rather than 
auxiliaries, was hardly less mortifying. In order, there» 
fore, to avoid theaa distresses, as well as to secure qote< 
and leisure for cuhivatiiig the arts and enjoyii^* amuse- 
ments in which he delighted, he secretly cafnet^m 
agreement with his competitor [A. D. I5S5]], on this 
condition; That Ferdinand should acknowledge him as 
king c^ Hungary, and leave him, during lifo, the un- 
molested possession of that part of the kingdom now in 
his powert but that, upon his demise, liie sole right of 
the whole should devolve upon Ferdinand *. As John 
had never been married, and was then &r advanced m 
life, the terms of the contract seemed very fovouraUe 
to Ferdinand. But, soon i^ter, some of the Hungarian 
nobles, solicitous to prevent a foreigner from ascending 
their throne, prevailed on John to put an end to a long 
celibacy, by marrying Isabella, the daughter of Sgis- 
mond king of Poland. John had the satis&etion, be- 
fore his death, which happened within less than a yew 
after his marriage, to see a son bom to inherit his king- 
dom. To him, without regarding his treaty with Fer- 
dinand, which he considered) no doubt, as void, upon 
an event not foreseen when it was concluded, he be- 

" Istuanhaffii Hist. Hung. lib. xiL p. 135. 
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queathed his crown ; appointing the queen and George 
Martinuzzi, bishop of Waradin, guardians of his son^ 
and regents of the kingdom. The greater part of the 
Hungarians immediately acknowledged the young prince 
as king, to whom^ in memory of the founder of their 
monarchy^ they gave the name of Stephen *. 

Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted by this 
unexpected event, resolved not to abandon the kingdom 
which he flattered himself with having acquired by his 
compact with John. He sent ambassadors to the queen 
to claim possession, and to offer the province of Tran- 
sylvania as a settlement for her son, preparing at the 
same time to assert his right by force of arms. But 
John had committed the care of his son to persons, who 
had too much spirit to give up the crown tamely, and 
who possessed abilities sufficient to defend it. The 
queeD^ to all the address peculiar to her own sex, added 
a masculine courage, ambition, and magnanimity. Mar- 
tinuzzi, who had raised himself from the lowest rank 
in life to his present dignity^ was one of those extra- 
ordinary men^ who, by the extent as well as variety of 
their talents, are fitted to act a superior part in bustling 
and factious times. In discharging the functions of his 
ecclesiastical o^ce, he pi^t on the semblance of an hum- 
ble and austere sanctity. In civil transactions, he dis- 
covered industry, dexterity, and boldness. During war^ 
he laid aside the cassock^ and appeared on horseback 
with his scymetar and buckler, as active, as ostenta- 
tious, and as gallant as any of his countrymen. Amidst 
all these different and contradictory forms which he* 
could assume, an insatiable desire of dominion and au- 
thority was conspicuous.. From such persons it was 

* Jovii Hidt. lib. xxxix* p* 239. a. &c. 
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obvious what answer Ferdinand had to expett* He 
soon perceived that he must depend on arms alone for 
recovering Hungary. Having levied for tius purposes 
considerable body of Germans^ whom his partii;aiit< 
among the Hungarians joined with their va£si4% ^ 
ordered them to inarch into that part of the kingdom 
which adhered to Stephen. Martinuzzi^ unable tom^e 
head against snch a powerfal army in the field; satis^ 
fied himself with holding out the towns, all of wbiell^ 
especially Buda, the place of greatest comsequenet^ be 
provided with every thing necessary for d<^nce;and^ 
in the mean time he sent ambassadors to Solymaifi b6i< 
seedling him to extend towards the son the sMtAe itn* 
perial protection which had so long ifiaillttiitied tfae^ 
father on 1ms throne. The sultan, though Ferdinaad^ 
used his utmost endeavours to thwart this negodation, 
and ei^en offered to accept of the Hui^arian crowct on- 
the same ignominious condition, of paying tiibate ttf = 
the Ottoman Forte, by which John had hdd it, sa«i^ 
such prospects of advantage from- ei^pousing the interest' 
of the young king, that he instantly promised him htf 
protection; and ccMnmanding one army to advance 
forthwith towards Hungary, he himsdf followed with 
anodien Meanwhile the Germansi hoping to termi- 
nate the war by the reduction of a city in which, the 
king and hit^ mother were shut up, had formed the siege 
of Buda. Martinu2HBri; having drawn thither the &ttenffh 
of the Hungarian nobility, defended the town with su^h 
courage and skill, as allowed the Turkish forces^ time' 
to come up to il» relief. They instantly attacked the 
Germans, weakened by fatigue, diseases, and desertion, 
and defeated them with great slaughter *. 

* Istuanhaffil m^ Bung, lib xiv. p ISO. 



rSoIyman soonafter joined bis yictoridus troops> and 
keJBg veaiy of «o mmy .expensive es^peditions under- 
tdidn in defence of ddtminions which were not hia omh 
or being waMe to ces»st this allanng opportunity of 
s^iQg a kiogdatn^ whiJe, possessed by an infant, uiid^ 
die guardianship of a woman and a priest, he allowed 
interfated constderations to triumph with too much fa- 
eility over the principles of honour and the. sentiments 
of humanity. . What be planned ungenerously, he exe* 
outed by fraud. Haiviog prevailed on the queen to aend 
her 8fm, wham he pri^ieaded to be desirous of seeing, 
into his camp, and having, at the same time, invited 
tbci chief c^ the nobility to m entertainment there, while 
tbey, suspecting no treachery, gave themselves up to the 
ziiirtb and. jollity of the feasts a select band of troops by 
the sultan's orders seized oae of the gates of Buda. 
Being tbua si«tl<»r of the capital, of the king's person, 
and of 4he pleading men amoi^ the nobles, he gave orders 
ta conduct the queen, together with her son, to Tran- 
i^vania> which province he allotted to them, and ap- 
pointing a Basha to preside, in Buda with a large body 
of soldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman empire; 
The teais and complaints of the uiAappy queen had no 
influence to change his purpose, nor could Martinuxzi 
either resist his absdute and unconti'ollabJe command, 
or prevaik on him to recall it *, 

Before the account of this violent usurpation reached 
Ferdinands he was so uiducky as to have despatched 
other ambassadors to Solyman with a fresh representa* 
lion of his right to the citown of Hungary, as well as a 
renewal of his former ovestm^ to^ hold the kingdom of 

* IstuaiAaffii Hist. Hung. lib. xiv. p. 56. Jovii Histor. lib. 
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the Ottoman Porte, and to pay for it an annual tribute. 
This ill*timed proposal was rejected with scorn. The 
sultan^ elated with success, and thinking that he might 
prescribe what terms he pleased to a prince who volun- 
tarily proffered conditions so unbecoming his own dig- 
nity, declared that he would not suspend the operations 
of war, unless Ferdinand instantly evacuated all the 
towns which he still held in Hungary, and consented to 
the imposition of a tribute upon Austria, in order to re- 
imburse the sums which his presumptuous invasion of 
Hungary had obliged the Ottoman Porte to expend in 
defence of that kingdom *. 

In this state were the affairs of Hungary. As the 
unfortunate events there had either happened before the 
dissolution of the diet at Ratisbon, or were dreaded at 
that time, Charles saw the danger of irritating and in- 
;flaming the minds of the Germans, while a formidable 
enemy was ready to break into the empire ; and per- 
ceived that he could not expect any vigorous assistance 
either towards the recovery of Hungary, or the defence 
of the Austrian frontier, unless he courted and satisfied 
the protestants. By the concessions which have been 
mentioned, he gained this point, and such liberal sup- 
plies both of men and money were voted for carrying 
oh the war against the Turks, as left him under little 
anxiety about the security of Germany during next 
campaign t. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the diet, the em* 
peror set out for Italy. As he passed through Lucca, 
he had a short interview with the ^ope, but nothing 
could be concluded concerning the p)'oper method of 
composing the religious disputes in Germany, betweea 

• Istuanhaffii Hist Hung. Ub. xiv. p. 158. f Sleid. Z93. 
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two pifinces^- whose views and interests with regard to 
that matter were at this juncture so oppositei' The 
pope's endeavours to' remove the causes' of discord- be- 
tween Charleti ahd Francis^ and to extinguish thbi^ mu« 
tbal animosities which threatened' to' break" out suddenly 
into open hostility, were not more successful. 

The emperoi^s thoughts were bent so entirely, at that 
time, on the great enterprise which he had concerted 
against Algiers, tjiat he lii^ned with little attention to 
4^ pope's schemes or overtures, and hastened to join 
Ids ' army and fleet *. 

Algiers still continued in that state of dependence on 
the Turkish' empire to which Barbarossa had subjected 
it. Ever since he, as Captain Basha, commanded the 
Ottoman fleet, Algiers haid l)eeen governed by Hascen- 
Aga, a rehegado eunucb, who, by passing through every 
station in the ^brsair's service, had acquired such expe- 
rience in war, that he was well fitted for a station which 
required a man of tried and daring courage. Hascen, 
in order to show how well he deserved that dignity, 
carried on his piratical depredations against the Chris- 
tian states with amazing activity, and outdid, if possible, 
Barbarossa himself in boldness iand cruelty. The com- 
merce of the Mediterranean was greatly interrupted by 
bis cruisers, and such frequent alarms given to the coast 
of Spaiui that there was a necessity of erecting wateh- 
towers at proper distances, and of keeping guards coii* 
stantly on foot, in order to descry the approach of his 
sqiikdroaS) and* io protect the inhabitants from their 
descents t.- Of ^ this the empeix>r had received repeated 
and clamorous complaints from his subjects, who repre- 
sented it as an enterprise corresponding to his power, 

•SandOv.Hlirt^.tbm.iL998l f Jovii Hist, L xl. p. 866. 
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mniee the conquest of Tuaiy^ wiMi/th^ c^e^mon reaiiptw3lt 
of dU tbe free-bo<»lers ; WdA h^ ^rternMon^ tkmn U'mkm 
ittoe> tb^, tef^AetiUe ^nenuei of tbe €hii6tte. nami^ 
Mov0d partly fa^ dieir eofareattfiS) andiMilfy aHuwd^^ 
the hope of ^ddtQg ta the ^cm-jt which he hud aoquinA 
by hie laift eixpedition ih^ Afridi^ChefMi hefiweteiteft 
Mifedrid in hi* wtty to the. Low . Cou0tiies> . had: isfvtff 
«rdei>s hoth in Spdn had im\y^ to |^qpiM« ft fleet and 
aNtty for this, parptms. No ^shsi^ ia ciretimstaBo^ 
since that time^ could divert him fitsm this; re9olilfeioQ»W 
jprevMl on him to tuni his arms towards > Hui^iMy ; 
though the success of tho T^arfcs m that couatr^f a&tmai 
mere immediately to nequire his ppeseuee th^e ; thou^ 
many of his most iaithftU adherents hi GenHa^y mg&Si 
that tbe defence of the empire ought to be his €fsst tsrii 
)»eciilisr care « though sudi tis bdfe htf|i ne .^Qod«wU 
Hidi&uled his pre)X»stero«s cQUtfhiot m 'fl^g ^osa Hn 
enemy almost at haiid» that he might >go in quest ef a 
remote and n^Mre ifnoble foe. Bui to attack the sultan 
in Hungary, how splendid soe^^er that measure asj^ 
a^l^eiHr, ^Mas aft nndertakinigthat exceeded his power, and 
was net consilient ¥nth his ttitenest. To draw troops 
oat c^ Spain or Italy^ to man^ them into atrcmntiy 
so dist$(nt as Hungary^ to provide the vast opparatKi 
necessary Ibr transporting thither the artillery^ moaiM^ 
nition, and haggage of a regular msny^ and to pw^i the 
war in that quarter, whidre itheue was little peospec^ of 
bringing it to an issue dunng twveral dampaiipsfl^ weee 
undertakings so exfien^ive and luSwteldy as did «it 
4»rrespond witli the low eondotion of the em^ror'iis 
treasury. White his prine^ml 'force was thus em|»kQf<edjr 
his dominions in Italy and the Low Countries must 
hssre l^.Dpttiltoilie French Ung, who wsnhlii^ b9^ 
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iB^wed wck * fatoudbk oppoitumty o( Atadanglheai 
to go wiimprofieiL WfaoroM tlieAfii€f»expeditioci>t]it 
.fnparatioiw for which were alraftdj finidiec^ ao^thnotfe { 
the whote expenea of it dofmyed^ wottM depend upon ft 
Ml^ tibft; md bopdv iho aoeimty aod vitfafactiott 
which the micoeM of il mtsi givo hia su]^)teli» would 
detm him danng so thorl a spiic^ thad Fmacia qodU 
hardly take advantage of his absence, to invade hia 
doniokma in £nfopc* 

Ob ail .tiicBo: aocQiinti^ CharlM adherad to hk finft 
pfitti^ • and with mdk doternuiied ohstinasy, that he paid 
BO regard to tJm popep who adviaad^ or to And^w Do* 
nkp w^ canjaved him not to expose his whcJoarmaineKt 
to ahnoat uiiavoidahle destruclioo, by veMitring to 9^ 
pmach liie daagcrons coast of Algiert et MMh an ad* 
vancad aoMon of the year» and whan the autaimiial winds 
viie so inoknt. Having anhaiJBed oe board Pdria'a 
gattiee at Porto»Venere in tfi^ Gehoeso territaric8> ho 
aoon &Mid that ^a eKperienood saikr had not judged 
wrong cotioamng the cbaaent with which he was so weB 
ftoqnainted; hw aueh a storm arose» that it was with 
Hio utioost difficulty imd danger hie reached Sardima» the 
place of genend iwndecveua. But as his ooiirage was 
iiiidattnted> and his temper olien inflexible, neither the * 
MBOwed seqAonstninces of the ]pop9 and Doria, nor the 
danger to which he had already been exposed by disrO- 
gttrtihig their advioe/had any other e^Kt than to cbnfirm 
Mffiihhieihtcd Tesolstion. The iWce, indeed, which 
he had coHeeied, wee sneh as might have inspired a 
prince less adventurous, and les« confident in his own 
fl^esies, with the most anguine hopes of success, it 
eonsieted of twenty thousend foot, and two thousand 
hone, Spuniards, Itidiane, and Germans, moslly yt« 
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terans, together with three thcniaand volunteers, the 
flower of the Spanish and Italian nobility, fond of pay 
ing court to the emperor by attending him in his 
&yourite expedition, and eager to share in the gloiy 
which they believed he was going to reap ; to these 
were added a thousand soldiers sent from Malta by the 
order of St. John, led by an hundred of its most gallant 

Imights. 

The voyage, from Majorca to the African coast, was 
not Jess tedious, or full o£ hazard, than that which he 
had just finished. When he approached the land, the 
roll of the sea, and the vehemence, of the windsj would 
riut permit the troops to disembark.  But at last, the 
emperor, seizing a favourable opportunity, landed them 
without opposition, not far from Algiers, and ibmie^ 
diately advanced towards the town. .To oppose this 
mighty army, Hasceh had only eight hundred Turks, 
and five thousand Moors> . pardy natives of Africa,, and 
partly .refugees from Gi^anada. v ^^ returned liowever, a 
fierce and haughty answer,, when sdmmoned to.surren« 
der. But with such a handful of :8oldiers, neither his 
desperate couri^, nor consummate skill in war, could 
have long resisted forces superior to those which had 
defeated Barbarossa at the head of sixty, thousand men, 
and which had reduced Tunis, iujspite of a^l his endea- 
vours to save it. . 

ifiBut how far soever the emperd* might think hifiaself 
.beyond the reach of any danger fromthe enemy,. he was 
suddenly exposed to a more dreadful calamity, and one 
against which human prudence and human ^orts availed 
nothing. On the second day after.. his knding».and 
befcM'e he had time for any thing but to disperse some 
light armed Arabs who molested his trdopa on their 



vMTchi ifaf. cloods began id gadm* «44 tbt k«»v8n$ to 
a^ppear with a fierce md tfai^totiij^g l^pecl. Towarcb 
evenings ram l»egiin to &U, ^ocompfmi^d with violent 
wind ; and the mge of the tempest increaangi durii^ 
Ab nighty iko aoldkcy^ who had brought nothing ashore 
bnt their arme^ reoMiiied e:ipo$ed to aU ita f ury^ without 
tentfl^ or shdtec> or cbver o( any kind. The groond was 
30011 so wet that they- could oot lie down on it ; their 
CBflEip being in a low eititation^ was ovarflowed with 
water> and ihey sank at every aiep to ihe snkles in 
mud ; while iha wind blew with s«eh in»petaosity, that* 
to prevent their fallij^ they wane obliged to thrust th^ir 
spears into the ground* and to sapport themselves by 
tak»ig hold of them. Haaeen was t^o vigjlsnt an officer 
to allow an enemy in such distress, to i^emain unmoJestedJ 
About the dawn of momitig, he sallied out with soldiers^ 
who having been screened froai the storm under their 
owii roofs, were fresh and vigorous. A body of Italianf^ 
who were stationed neai^st the €iiy» dispirited and be^ 
numbed with cold, fled at the approaeh of the Turks. 
The troops at the pest behind them discovered greater 
courage ; but as the rmn bad extinguished their matches^ 
and wietted their powder^ their muskets were useless, and 
having soaroely strength to handle their other arme^ 
they were soon thrown into confusion* Almost the 
whole army^ with the emperor himaeJf in per^on^ was 
obUged to advance, foe&rie the enemy could he repuls* 
ed, who, after spreading sflch general eonstematioo, and 
killing a considecshle number of man, retired at last in 
good order. 

But all Heeling or i^emembersneeof this loss and dan^ 
ger were qpieUy obliterated by a tnore draa(Uul as weU 
as affectuig speetade. It was w>W broad day; the hur« 
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ricane had abated nodiing of its violence, and tfa^ sea 
appeared agitated with all the rage of which that de-i 
structive element is capable ; all the ships, on which 
alone the whole army knew that their safety and subsis- 
tence depended, were seen driven from their anchors, 
some dashing against each other, some beat to pieces on 
the rocks, many forced ashore, and not a few sinking in 
the waves. In less than an hour> fifteen ships of war, 
and an hundred and forty transports with eight thousand 
men, perished ; and such of the unhappy crews as escaped 
the fury of the sea, were murdered without mercy by the 
Arabs, as soon as they reached land. The emperor stood 
in silent anguish and astonishment beholding this fatal 
event, which at once blasted all his hopes of success, and 
buried in the depths the vast stores which he had pro- 
vided, as well for annoying the enemy^ as for subsistii^ 
his own troops* He had it not in his power to afford 
them any other assistance or relief than by sending 
some troops to drive away the Arabs, and thus deliver- 
ing a few who were .so fortunate as to get ashore from 
the cruel fate which their companions had met with. 
At last the wind began to fall, and to give some hopes 
that as many ships might escape as would be sufficient 
to save the army from perishing by famine, and transport 
them back to Europe. But these were only hopes ; the 
approach of evening fovered the sea with darkness ; and 
it being impossible for the officers aboard the ships which 
had outlived the storm, to setid any intelligence to their 
companions who were ashore, they remained during the 
night in all the anguish of suspence and uncertainty. 
Next day, a boat despatched by Doria made shift to 
reach land, with information, that having weathered out 
the storm, to which, during fifty years knowledge of the 
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^ sea, he had neve? 4eei).imy ^ttarin:fiieceeiies9'and horror, 
he had found it necessary to bear dway with his shattered 
ships to Cape.Metafuz. He advised the emperor, as the 
£ice of the sky was still lowering and tempestuous,- to 
m^ch with all speed to that place, where the troops 
could re-embark with greater ease. 

Whatever comfort this in.telligence afforded Charles, 
from being assured ,tbat part of his fleet had escaped, 
was balanced by the new cares and perplexity in which 
it involved him ,With regard to his army. Metafuz was 
at least three .days. march from his present camp; aU 
the provisions which, he had brought ashore at his first 
kmding were now consumed ; bis soldiers, worn out 
with .fatigue, were hardly able for such a march, even 
in a friendly countfy ; and being dispirited by a suqcjBS- 
sion of hardships, which victory itself would scarcely 
have .rendered tolerable, they were in no condition to 
undergo new toils. But the situation of the army was 
such as allowed not . one moment for deliberation, nor 
left it in the least doubtful what to choose. They were 
ordered instantly to march, the wounded, the sick, and 
the feeble bdng placed in the centre ; such as seemed 
most vigorous were stationed in the front and rear. 
Then the sad effects of what they had suffered began 
to appear more manifestly than ever, and new calamities 
were added to all those which they had already endu« 
red. Some could hardly b^ear the weight of their ai:ms ; 
others, spent with the toil of forcing their way through 
deep and almost impassable roads, sunk down and died ; 
many perished by famine, as the Whole army subsisted 
chiefly on roots and berries, or the flesh of horses, killed 
by the emperor's order, and distributed among. the se^* 
veral battalions; many were drowned in brooks, which 
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were swolleli so rnneh by the eKoomirv'faitw; 
passing them they waded up to the chitt ; tiot « few wete 
killed by the enemy^ who, during the greatest part 43i 
their retreat, alarmed, harassed, and annoyed them night 
and day. At last they arrived at Metafuz : and the 
weather being now so calm as to restore their com- 
mnnicadon with the fleet^; they were supplied with 
plenty of provisions, and cheered with the prospect 
of safety. 

During this dreadful series of calamities, the enperor 
discovered great qualitiiss, many of which a long conti* 
nued flow of prosperity had scarcely afforded him an 
opportunity of displaying. He appeared eonsptcooos 
fbr firmness and constancy of spirit, for magiaahimity, 
fortitude, humanity^ and compassion. He ehdvrcd 
as great hardships as the meanest soldier ; he exposed 
his own person wherever danger threatened ; he en«- 
couraged the desponding, visited the sick and wounded, 
and animated all by bis words and example. When the 
army embarked, he was among the last who left the 
shore, although a body of Arab^ hovered at no great 
distance, ready to fall on the rear. By diese virtues, 
Charles atoned, in some degree, for hts obstiDocy and 
presumption, in undertaloiig an expedition so fatal to 
his subjects. 

The calamities which attended this unfortunate enters 
prise did hot end hete ; ior no sooner were the forces 
got on board, than a new storm arising, thoi^h less 
furious than the former, scattered the fleet, and obliged 
them, separately, to make towards such ports in Spain or 
Italy as they could first reach ; thus spreading the ac« 
'count of their disasters, with all the dreumstances of 
aggravation and horror^ which their imi^ination^ stlQ 
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under the influence of fear^ suggested. The emperor 
himself^ after escaping great dangers^ and being forced 
into the port of Bugia in Africa [[December 2]]^ where 
he was obliged by contrary winds to remain several 
weeks, arrived at last in Spain^ in a condition very dif« 
ferent from that in which he had returned from his for- 
mer expedition against the infidels * 



* CaroL V. Expeditio ad Argyriam, per Nicolaum Villa^* 
nonem Equitem Rhodium, ap. Scardlum, v. ii. 365. Jovii 
Hist. L xL p. 269, &c. Vera v Zuniga ¥ida de Carlos V. 
p. 83/ SandoY. Histor. ii. 199, ice 
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X HE calamities which the emperor suffered in his un« 
fortunate enterprise against Algiers were great ; and the 
account of these, which augmented in proportion as it 
spread at a greater distance from the scene of his disas- 
ters, encouraged Francis to begin hostilities, on which 
he had been for some time resolved. But he did not 
think it prudent to produce, as the motives of this reso- 
lution, either his ancient pretensions to the dutchy of 
Milan, or the emperor's disingenuity in violating his 
repeated promises with regard to the restitution of that 
country. The former might have been a good reason 
against concluding the truce of Nice, but was none for 
breaking it ; the latter could not be urged without ex- 
posing his own credulity as much as the emperor's want 
of integrity. A violent and unwarrantable action of one 
of the Imperial generals, furnished him with a reason to 



j/ttsijfy Itts tdbiog«fS8> ivlnch w«s of freaiter veq^t thai 
ditlNir i^f theaci» and siicli .as irottld iiave rooaed Idid^ if 
be dMd baen mk' dtanhms of peaoe as iie waa eager ftr 
•VMKL FfaocM^ bgr ngning ^^ treaty of tone at ^Hoa, 
yidiout oonmlking Solywian^ :gft ve i(as he foresanr) -giBSt 
irfteoe to that baraghty mnaardu^ who coniidered an a&- 
iiteee. wilih him as lan iimiottr of which a Christian prinoe 
iMid canae to he .prbiid. - 'The fiiendiy interview of tin 
f reBMoh -king with the «iapeiior in Fre^vnce, ioMowed hjr 
jmch esBlmordiaary appeMrandes of union and confidenoe 
wiiioh distinginabed the reception of Charles when he 
passed ^ktough the domiitidns «f Francis to the Low 
CouatrieSf induced the sultan to suspect that the two 
rivals had at'lsat focgotten their ancient enmity, in ecder' 
ihat they m^t form auoh a general omfedeeacy againat 
the Otftoenati power, asliad been long wished for in Clyri^ 
tendem, aad eften attempted in vain. Charles, with his 
ualial fart, ebdeaymnred to oonfirm and strengthen these 
awslpioiekia, 1^ inrtnifsting bis enussaries at Constanti- 
JiQple, as weU as in ithose coerts with which Solyman 
Md «ny MtteIti|geBce> to sepresent the concord between 
«bim iaod Franda to he «o enftii^» that liieir sentiaieiifcs, 
mi6m9, and purauilSy would be the aame fisr the futune \ 
it wsls^ndt wtthoDt difBcalty that Francis effaced these 
inqMessidirii; hutihenddressof R{ncony1dleFralidl4Hll« 
baaaador'at the Ponte,)to^tiier with the manifest advan- 
tage tifctoiijring on hostihtiea against the house ef Austria 
»caweftwii[h3Paranoe, prev&filed at length on the stdtun 
mot only to banish ibis suspicions, but to enter into a 
-cteercoigunetioh.wilii Franois dianever. Binoon re- 
turned into Fraode^ an 4»der to cootmunieate to hts 
a acheme.Gf llhe auhanTs te*^aining the eommr- 

9 Meni.deltibisl'rtom.ip.^9. 
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rehce of the Venetians in' their operations against the 
common enemy. Solyman having lately cbnchrded a 
'|)eace with that repAihlic, to ; which' the mediation * of 
Francis and the good offices of Rincon had greatly oon« 
tributed, thought it not impossible to dlure the senate 
by such, advantages^ as^ together with the example of 
the French monarchy might overbalance any scruples 
arising, either from decency, or caution^ that could ope- 
rate on the other side. Francis, ' warmly approving of 
this measure, despatched Rincon back to ConstaiSitinople, 
and directing him to go by Venice, along with Fregoso, 
a Genoese exile, . whom he appointed his ambassador to 
that republic, empowered them to negotiate the matter 
with the senate, ' to whom Solyman had sent aii envoy 
for the same purpose *• The marquis del Guasto,' go- 
vemor of the Milanese, an officer of great id>ilities, but 
capable of attempting and executing the most atrocious 
actions, got intelligence of the motions and destination 
•of these ambassadors. As he knew how much his mas* 
ter wished to^ discover the intentions of the French king, 
and of what consequence it was to retard the execution 
. of his measures, he employed some soldiers belonging to 
the garrison of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fre- 
goso as they sailed down the Po, who murdered them 
and most of their- attendants, and seized their papers. 
Upon receiving an account of this barbarous outrage, 
committed, - during the subsistence of a truce, against 
persons held sacred by the most uncivilized nations, 
Francis's grief for the unhappy Tate of xtwo sonants 
whom he loved and trusted, his uneasiniess at the inter- 
ruption of his schemes by their death, and every other 
passion, were swaHowed up and lost in the indignation 

• Hist deVeneU de Paruta, iv. 1 25. 
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which this insult on the honour of his crown excited. He 
exclaimed loudly against Guasto^ who^ having drawn 
upon himself all the infamy of assassination without 
making any discovery of importance^ Us the ambassadors 
had left their instructions and Other papers of conse* 
quence behind them, now boldly denied his being acces-* 
sary in any wise to the crime. He sent an ambassador 
to the emperor, to demand suitable reparation for an 
indignity, which no prince, how inconsiderable or pusilla-^ 
nimous soever, could tamely endure : and when Charles, 
impatient at that time to set out on his African expedi- 
tion, endeavoured to put him off with an evasive answer, 
he appealed to all the courts in Europe, setting forth the 
heinousness of the injury, the spirit of moderation with 
which he had applied for redress, and the iniquity of the 
emperor in disregarding this just request. 

Notwithstanding the confidence with which Guasto 
asserted his own innocence, the accusations of the French 
gained greater credit than all his protestations; and 
Bellay, the French commander in Piedmont, procured, 
at length, by his industry and address, such a minute 
detail of the transaction, with the testimony of so 
many of the parties concerned, as amounted almost 
to a legal proof of the marquis's guilt. In consequence 
of this opinion of the public, confirmed by such strong 
evidence, Francis's complaints were universally allowed 
to be well founded, and the steps which he took towards 
renewing hostilities, were ascribed not merely to ambi- 
tion or resentment, but to the unavoidable necessity of 
vindicating the honour of his crown *. 

However just Francis might esteem his own cause, 
he did not trust so much to that, as to neglect the pro- 

* Bellay, 367, ^cc Jovii Hist, lib xl. 268. 
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per precautions for gaining other allies bendes the sultan, 
b^ whose aid he might oounterhalanoe the emperor's 
superior power. But his negotiations to this effect weve 
attended with very little success. Hemy VIII. eagarljr 
bent at that time upon schemes against Scotland, which 
he knew would at once dissolve his union with Francis 
was inclinable rather to take part with the emperor* than 
to contribute in any degree towards fevouric^ the cp^ 
ratioos against him. The pope adhered inviolably to his 
ancient system of neutrality. The Venetians, no^it&<« 
standing Solyman's solicitations, imitated the pope's tab 
examf^. The Germans, satisfied with the religions 
liberty which they enjoyed, found it more their interest 
to gratify than to irritate the emperor ; so that the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden, who on this occasion were first 
drawn in to interest themselves in the quarrels of the 
more potent monarchs of the aoilth, and the duke of 
Cleves, who had a dispute wil^ the emperor about tlis 
possesion of Gueldres, were the only confederates whom 
Francis aecared. But the dominions of die two former 
lay at such a distance, and the power of the latter was 
so inconsiderable, that he gained little by their alliancef 
But Fraoeis by vigorous efforts of his own activity 
supplied every defect* Being.alHicted at this time with a 
distemper, which was the effect of his irregular pleasures, 
and which pnevehted his pursuing them with the same 
lioentious indulgence, he applied to business with more 
than his usual industry. The same cause which ooear 
sioned this extraordinaary attention to his afikirs, ren- 
dered him morose and dissatisfied with the ministers 
whom he had hitherto employed. This accidental peev- 
iidiness being sharpened by reflecting on the fake sbepa 
into which he had lately been betrayed, as well as the 
insults to which be bad been exposed, some of those in 
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irfaom he had nstmlty p}aeed the greatest coftfidetice felt 
the efiects of this ehange in his temper^ and were depri- 
ved of their offices. At last he disgraced Montmorency 
hiinsdf^ who had long directed affairs as well civil as*' 
nohtaiy^ with all the authority of a minister no less be- 
loved than tmsted by his master; and Francis being 
fend of sliewing that the fall c^ soch a powerful fevourite 
did not affect the ▼igomr or prudence of his administra* 
tion> this was a new motive to redouble his diligence in 
preparing to open the war by some splendid and extra- 
ordinary effort* 

1MS»]} He accordingly brought into the field five 
armies. Omfto act m Luvf^mhourg nnrler the dake of 
Orleans, accompanied by the duke of Lorraine as his 
instructor in the. art <rf war. Another, commanded by 
the Dauphin^ marched towards the frontiers of Spam. 
A thirds led by Van Rossem the marshal of Guddres, ' 

and composed chiefiy of the troops of CJeves^ had "Bnt-* 
bant allotted for the theatre of its operations. A fourth, 
of which the duke of Vendosnne was general, hovered 
OR the )}on)ers of Flanders. The last, consisting of the 
feces cantoned in Piedmont, was destined lor the ad- 
miral Annebaut. The dauphin and his brother wem 
appointed to command where the chief exertions were 
intended, and the greatest honour to be reaped ; the army 
of the former amounted to forty thousand, that of the 
latter to thirty thousand men. Nothing appears more 
surprising than that Francis did not pom* with these 
numerous and irresistible armies into the Milanese, which 
had so long been the object of his wishes as well as en- 
terprises ; and that he should choose rather to turn 
almost his whole strength into another direction, and 
towards new conquests. But the remembrance of the 
disasters which he had met with in his former expeditions 
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into Italy, together with the difficulty of supporting a war 
carried on at such a distance from his own dominions, 
bad gradually abated his violent inclination to obtmn 
footing in that country, and made him willing to try 
the fortune of his arms in another quarter. At the 
same time he expected to make such a powerful impres- 
sion on the frontier of Spain, where there were few towns 
of any strength, and no army assembled to oppose him, 
as might enable him to recover possession of the coun« 
try of Roussillon, lately dismembered from the French 
crown, before Charles could bring into the field any force 
able to obstruct his progress. The necessity of support- 
ing his ally the duke of Cleves. and the hd|>e of drawing 
a considerable body of soldiers oat of Germany by his 
means, determined him to act with vigour in the Low 
Countries. 

The Dauphin and duke of Orleans opened the cam- 
paign much ubout the same time [[June^ ; the former lay- 
ing siege to Perpignan the capital of Roussillon, and the 
latter entering Luxembourg. The duke of Orleans pushed 
his operations with the greatest rapidity and success, one 
town falling after another, until no place in that large 
dutchy remained in the emperor's hands but Thionville. 
Nor could he have failed of overrunning the adjacent 
provinces with the same ease, if he had not voluntarily 
stopt short in this career of victory. But a report pre- 
vailing that the emperor had determined to hazard a 
battle in order to save Perpignan', on a sudden the duke, 
prompted by youthful ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jea- 
lousy of his brother, whom he both envied and hated, 
abandoned his own conquest, and hastened towards 
Roussillon, in order to divide with him the glory of the 
victory. 
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On his departure, some of his troops were disbanded^ 
others deserted their colours^ and the rest, cai:itoned in 
the towns which he had taken, remained inactive. By 
this conduct^ which leaves a di8honoura()Ie imputation 
either on his understanding or his heart, or on both, he 
not onl J renounced- whatever he could have hoped from 
such a promising commencement of the campaign, but 
gave the enemj an oportunity of recovering, before the 
end of summer, al) the conquests which he had gained. 
On the Spanish frontier, the emperor was not so incon- 
siderate as to venture on a battle, the loss of which might 
have endangered his kingdom. Perpignan though poor-* 
]j fortified, and briskly attacked, having been largely 
supplied with ammunition and provisions by the vigi« 
lance of Doria *, was ddeuded so long and so vigorously 
by the duke of Alva, the persevering obstinacy of whose 
temper fitted him admirably for such a service, that at 
last the French, aliter a siege of three months, wasted 
by diseases^ repulsed in several assaults^ and despairing 
of success, relinquished the undertaking, and retired into 
their own country t. Thus all Francis's mighty prepa- 
rations, either from some defect in his own conduct, or 
firom the superior poww and prmlence of his rival, pro- 
duced no effects which bore any proportion to his 
expense and efforts, or such as gratified, in any degree, 
his own hopes, or answered the expectation of Europe. 
The only solid advantage of the campaign was the 
acquisition of a few towns in Piedmont, which Bellay 
gained rather by stratagem and address, than by force 
of arms j:> 

* Sigonii Vita A* Daria» p. 119U 
-)■ Sandov. Hist. tom< ii* 315. 
J lb. ii. 318. Bellay, 387, &c Ferrer, ix. 237. 
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1545.]] The emperor and Francis^ though both con« 
siderably exhausted by such great but indecisive efforts^ 
discovering no abatement of their mutual animosity^ 
employed all th.eir attention, tried every expedient, and 
turned themselves towards every quarter, in order to ac- 
quire new allies> together with such a reinforcement of 
strength as would give them the superiority in the en« 
suing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the terror 
and resentment of the Spaniards, upon the sudden in- 
vasion of their country, prevailed on the Cortes of the 
several kingdoms to grant him subsidies with a more 
liberal hand than usual. At the same time he borrowed 
a large sum from John king of Portugal, and, by way of 
security for his repayment, put him in possession of the 
Molucca isles in the East Indies, with the gainful com- 
merce of precious spices which that sequestered^corner of 
the globe yields. Not satisfied with this, he ne^tiated a 
marriage between Philip his only son, now in his sixteenth 
year, and Mary daughter of that monarch, with whom her 
father, the most opulent prince in Europe, gave a large 
dower ; and having likewise persuaded the Cortes of Ara- 
gon and Valencia to recognise Philip as the heir of these 
crowns, he obtained from them the donative usual on such 
occasions *. -These extraordinary supplies enabled him to 
make such additions to his forces in Spain tHat he could 
detach a great body into the Low Countries, and yet re- 
serve as many as were sufficient for the defence of the 
kingdom. Having thus provided for the security of 
Spain, and committed the government of it to his son, 
he sailed for Italy CMay]], in his way to Germany. 
But how attentive soever to raise the funds for carrying 
on the war, or eager to grasp at any new expedient for 

• Ferreras, ix. 238. 243, JovH Hist Ub. xlii 298. 6. 
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that purpose, 1^ was not so inconsiderate as to accept of 
an overture which Paul, knowing bis'necessities^ artfully 
threw out to him. That ambitious pontiff, no less sa- 
gacious to discern, than watchful to seize opportunities 
of aggrandizing his family, solicited him to grant Octavio 
his grandchild, whom the emperor had admitted to the 
honour of being his son-in-law, the investiture of the 
dutchy of Milan, in return for which he promised such a 
sum of money as would have gone far towards supplying 
all his present exigencies. But Charles, as well from, 
unwillingness to alienate a province of so much value, 
-as from disgust at the pope, who had hitherto refused 
to join in the war against Francis, rejected the proposal. 
His dissatisfaction with Paul at that; juncture was so 
great, that he even refused to approve his alienating 
Parma and Placentia from the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and settling them on his son and grandson as a fief to 
be held of the holy see. ' As no other expedient for rais- 
ing money among the Italian states remained, he con- 
sented to withdraw the garrisons which he had hitherto 
kept in the citadels of Florence and Leghorn ; in con- 
sideration for which he received a large present from 
Cosmo di Medici, who by this means secured his own 
independence, and got possession of two forts, which 
which were justly called the fetters of Tuscany ♦. ^ 

But Charles, while he seemed to have turned his 
whole attention towards raising the sums necessary for 
defraying the expences of the year, had not been neg- 
ligent of objects more distant, though no less important, 
and had concluded a league offensive and defensive with 
Henry VIII. from which he derived, in the end, greater 
advantage than from all his other preparations. Several 

•Adrianilstoria, 1.195. Sleid. 312. Jovii Hist. lib. xlii]« p. 
301. YiU di Cos* Medici di Baldini, p. 34. 
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slight circmnstances which have already been xnentioiied^ 
had begun to alienate the affections of that monarch froat 
Francis^ with whom he had been for some time in close 
alliance ; and new incidents of greater moment had oc- 
curred to increase his disgust and animosity. Heniy , de* 
sirous of establishing an uniformity in reHgibn in both the 
British kingdoms, as well as fond of making proselytes to 
his own opinions, had formed a scheme of persuading his 
nephew the king of Scots to renounce the pope's supre* 
macy, and to adopt the same system of reformation, 
which he had introduced into England. This measure 
he pursued with his usual eagerness and impetuosity, 
making such advantageous offers to James, whom he 
considered as not over-scrupulously attached to any le- 
tigious tenets^ that he hardly doubted of success. His 
prepositions were accordingly received in such a manner, 
that he flattered himself with having gained his point. 
But the Scottish ecclesiastics, foreseeing how fatal the 
union of their sovereign with England must prove both 
to their own power, and to the established system of re*> 
ligion ; and the partisans of France, no less convinced 
that it would put an end to the influence of that crown 
upon the public councils of Scotland ; combined too- 
ther, and by their insinuations defeated Henry's scheme 
at the very moment when he expected it to have taken 
effect *. Too haughty to Iwook such a disappointment, 
which he imputed as much to the arts of the French, as 
to the levity of the Scottish monarch, he took arms 
against Scotland, thi«atemng to subdue the kingdom, 
since he could not gain the friendship of its king. At 
die same time, his resentment against Francis quickened 
his negotiati(»is with the emperor, an alliance with 

• Hist, of Scotland, vol. i. p. 71, &c 9th edit. 8vo. 
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whom be was now as forward to accept as the other could 
be to offer it. During this war with Scotland, and be- 
fore the conclusion of his negotiations with Charles, 
James V. died, leaving his crown to Mary his only 
daughter, an infant a few days old. Upon this event, 
Henry altered at once his whole system with regard to 
Scotland, and abandoning all thoughts of conquering it, 
aimed at what was more advantageous as welt as more 
practicable, an union with that kingdom by a marriage 
between Edward his only son and the young queen. But 
here* too, he apprehended a vigorous opposition from the 
French faction in Scotland, which began to bestir itself 
m order to thwart the measure. The necessity of crush- 
ing this party among the ^ots, and of preventing Fran- 
cis ' from furnishing them any effectual aid, confirmed 
Henry's resolutfon of breaking with' France, and pushed * 
him. on to put a finishing hand to the treaty of confede^ 
racy with the emperor. 

In this league [[Feb. 11]] were contained first of all, 
articles for securing their future amity and mutual de-* 
fence ; then were enumerated the demands which they 
were respectively to make upon Francis ; and the plan 
of their operations was fixed, if he should refuse to grant 
them. satisfaction. They agreed to require that Francis 
should not o»ly renounce his alliance with Solyman, 
which had been the source of infinite calamities to Chris- 
tendom, but also that he should make reparation for the 
damages which that unnatural union had occasioned ; 
that he should restore Burgundy to~ the emperor, that 
he should desist immediately from hostilities, and leave 
Charles at leisure to oppose the common enemy of the 
Christian faith ; and that he should immediately pay the 
sums due to Henry, or put some towns in his hands as 
security to that effect. If, within forty days, he did not 
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comply with these demands^ they tfien engaged to inrsAe 
France each with twenty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse^ and not to lay down their arms until tbey had 
recovered Burgundy^ together with the towns on the 
Somme« for the emperor, and Normandy and GureooM^ 
or even the whole realm of France, for Henry *. Thc» 
heralds, accordingly, set out with these haughty requi- 
»tions ; and though they were not permitted to enter 
France, the two monarchs held themselves fully entitled 
to execute whatever was stipulated in their treaty. 

Francis, on his part, was not less ditigent in prepare 
ing for the approaching campaign. Having early oIh . 
served symptoms of Hem^s disgust and alicnartion, and 
finding all his endeavours to sooth aiad reconcile him 
ineffiBctual, he knew his temper too wdl not to expect 
tinat open hostilities would quickly follow upon this ces* 
sation of friendship. For this reason he redoubled his 
endeavours to obtain from Solyman sudi aid as m^^ 
counterbalance the great accession of strength which the 
emperor would receive by his alliance with England. In 
order to supply the place of the two ambassadors who had 
been murdered by Goasto, he sent as his envoy, first 
to Venice, and then to Constantinople^ PauHn, who, 
though in no higher rank than a captain of foot, was 
deemed worthy of being raised to this important station, 
to which he was recommended by Bellay, who had 
trained him to the arts c^ negotiation, and made trial of 
his talents and address on several occasions. Nor did 
he belie the opinion conceived of his courage and abili« 
ties.. Hastening to Constantinople, without regarding 
the dangers to which he was exposed, lie urged his mas« 
ter's demands with such l^oklness, and availed himself 

•Bym.xiv.re8. Herb* 238. 
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of every cmtmastanoc with such dexterity, that he soon 
remold all thesnltan'e difliculties. As some of the ba- 
shaws, swayed either by their own opinion, or influenced 
t^the emperoi^s emissaries, who had made their way even 
into this court, had declared in the divan against acting 
in concert with France, he found means either to con- 
vince or silence them *. At last he obtained orders for 
Beiijarossa to sail with a powerful fleet, and to regulate 
all his operations by the directions of the French king. 
Francis was not equally successful in his attempts to 
gain the princes of the empire. The extraordinary ri- 
gour with which he thought it necessary to punish such 
of his subjects as had embraced the protestant opinions, 
in order to give some notable evidence of his own zeal 
jfor the catholic faith, and to wipe off the imputations 
to which he was liable from his confederacy with the 
Turks, placed an insuperable barrier between him and 
such of the Germans as interest or inclination would 
have prompted most readily to join him t. His chief 
advantage, however, over the emperor, he derived on 
this, as on other occasions, from the contiguity of his 
dominions, as well as from the extent of the royal. au- 
thority in France, which exempted him from all the de- 
lays and disappointments unavoidable wherever popular 
assemblies provide for the expences of government by 
occasional and frugal subsidies. Hence his domestic 
preparations were always carried on with vigour and ra- 
pidity, while those of the emperor, unless when quick- 
ened by some foreign supply, or some temporary expe- 
dient, were extremely slow and dilatory. 

* Sandov. Hi«tor. torn, ii 346. Jovii Hkt. lib. xlL 2BS, &c. 
300, <tc Brantome. Seek. liib. iii 403* 
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Long before any arofiy was in readiness to oppose 
him^ Francis took the field in the Low Countiies, against 
which he turned the whole weight of the war. He made 
himself master of Landrecy, which he determind to ke^ 
as the key to the whole province of Hainault ; and ordered 
it to be fortified with great care. Turning from thence 
to the right, he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and 
found it in the same defenceless state as in the former 
year. While he was thus employed, the emperor, hav- 
ing drawn together an army, composed of all the diffe- 
rent nations subject to his government, entered the 
territories of the duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed 
to inflict exemplary vengeance. This prince, whose 
conduct and situation were similar to that of Robert de 
]a Mark in the first war between Charles and Francis, 
resembled him likewise in his fate. Unable, with his 
feeble army, to face the emperor, who advanced at the 
head of forty-four thousand men, he retired at his ap- 
proach ; and the Imperialist^ being at liberty to act as 
they pleased, immediately invested Duren. That town, 
though gallantly defended, was taken by assault ,* all the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, and the place itself 
reduced to ashes. This dreadful example of severity 
stnick the people of the country with such general ter- 
ror, that all the other towns, even such as were capable 
of resistance, sent their keys to the emperor [[Aug. 24] ; 
and before a body of French, detached to his assistance, 
could come up, the duke himself was obliged to make his 
submission to Charles in the most abject manner*. Be- 
ing admitted into the Imperial presence, he kneeled, to- 
gether with eight of his principal subjects, and implored 
mercy. The emperor allowed him to remain in that 
ignominious posture, and eying him with an haughty 
and severe look, without deigning to answer a single 
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word, remitted hini' to his ministers*. . The conditions^ 
howeTery which they, prescribed^ were not so rigoroas as 
i )had reason to have expected, after such a reception, 
was obliged [[Sept. 7]3 ^^ renounce his alliance with 
France and Denmark ; to resign all his prentensions to 
the dutchy of Gueldres ; to enter into perpetual amity 
with the emperor and king of the Romans. In return 
for which, ' all his hereditary dominions were restored, 
eiccept' two towns which the emperor kept ad pledges of 
the duke's fidelity during the continuance of the war ; 
and he was reinstated in his privileges as a prince of the 
empire. Not long after, Charles^ . as a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of 
the daughters of his brother Ferdinand *. 

HaVipg ' thus chastised the presumption of the duke 
of Cleves, detached one of his allies from Francis, 
and annexed to his own dominions in the Low Coun- 
tries a considerable province which lay contiguous to 
them, Charles advanced towards Hainault^ and laid 
siege to Laodrecy. There, as the first fruits of his alli- 
ance with Henry^ he was joined by six thousand English 
imder sir John Wallop. The garrison, consisting of ve- 
teran troops commanded by De la Lande and Desse, 
two officers of reputation, made a vigorous resistance. 
Francis approached with all his forces to relieve that 
place ; Charles covered the siege ; both were determined 
to' hazard an engagement ; and all Europe expected to 
see thiis contest, which had continued so long, decided at ^ 
last by a battle between two great armies, led by their 
respective monarchs in person. But the ground which 
sepiarated their two camps was such, as put the disad- 

• • • 
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TttRtage nmnifestly on his side, m\io sh<Ms]d..<TaDt^zeta 
attack/ and neither: of tlmns diiftevijo i:imfifaa^ jist|fi& 
Amidst A variety of mo^iDCiits dn^! order (to. draw tbe 
enemy into the snare^ or to aroid it theoisieivei^ Fnouas^ 

• with admirable conduct and equal good fortune, jtiiraw 
first a supply of fresh troops, and then a convoy of pro* 
visions, into the ^own,iEk) Chat the emperor, de^iairing 
of success, withdrew into winter quarters *, in order to 
preserve his army from being entirely rained by the 
rigour of the season. 

DuHng this campaign, Solyman fuldlied his engage* 
ments to the French king with great punctuality. He 
himself marched into Hungary with a numeroas army 
[[November]] ; and as the princes of the empxre made 
no great effort to save a country which Charles, by em« 
ploying his whole foire against Francis, seemed wiih'i^ to 
sacrifice, there was no appearance of any body of troops 
to oppose his progress. He besieged, one aifter another, 
Quinque Ecclesiae, Alba, and Gran, the three most coa« 
sideraHe towns in the kingdom, of which Ferdinaivd had 
kept possession. The first was taken by storm ; the 
other two surrendered ; and the whole kingdom, a small 
corner excepted, was subjected to the Turkish yoke f . 
About the same time, BaTbarossa sailed, with a fleet of 
an hundred and ten gallies, and coasting along the shore 
of Calabria, made a descent at Rheggio> which he j^im* 
dered and burnt ; and advancing from thence- to the 
mouth of the Tiber, he stopt there to water. The dti- 
!zens of Bome, ignorant of his destination, and filled with 
terror, began to fly with such general precipitation, that 
the city would have been totally deserted, if they had 
not resumed courage upon letters from Paulin the French 

• Bellay, 405, &c. f stuanhaff; Histon Himg. 1. rv. 16T. 
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^n^oy, Mduringtbem that no vioteace or injucy wouM be 
ofiered by the Turks to my state in allianoe whh the king 
bis vMSler *. From Os6a> Barbarossa saUed to Mar* 
aeilks^aiM} being joined: by tte French fleet with a body 
of land Ibrces ool board vaa^r the count d'Bagvient. a gal« 
laiit young prince of the bonae of BoiirboD» they directed 
their course towards Nicev the sole refticat of the anlb»- 
tnnaf^e duke of Savoy CAug. lO;]. Thcire^ to the asto* 
nishment and scandal of aU Christendom^ the hlies of 
France a«id crescent of Mahomet appeared in conjunction 
egiunst ft fortress on which the cross €)£ SaToy was dis* 
played* The town, however, was bravely drfended 
agaiBist their combined force by Montfort a Savoyard 
gentlefnan^ who stood a general assault, and repulsed 
the. eneiAy wkh great loss before he retired into the 
«istle. That £brt» situated i^n a rock, on which the 
artillery made no impression, and which could not be 
undermined, he held out so long^ :iliat Doria had time 
t€i a]4»roach with, his flee^ and. the marquis del Guasto 
to nHHTch with * bbdyidf troops from Mihm. Upon ino 
ielligence cif thts^ the French and Turks raided the siege 
[^pt> 82 "h and Francis had not not even the consokif- 
tioti of successy to render the infamy which he drew on 
hiikiself, by csiHing in snob an auxiliary, more pardonable. 
From tbe' small- .progress of either party during this 
campaign, it .iiteriobi^ious to what a length the- war- might 
be^ drawn ont; between two princes^ whose power was so 
«qttaky balanced, and who, by their own taleitts or activi- 
ty, could sb vary and multiply their resources^ The IriaA 
which ^eyi^adnow made of eachothev's ^tren^hmight 
•have taught them'the>imprudenoe dfjpetsistii^g in a war, 

• Jovu iliJ5t.i*xmi. 304, &c. tailwc 160. ' 
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wherein there was greater aippearance of their distre^ing 
their own dominions than of conquering those of their 
adversary, and should have disposed both to wish for 
peace. If Charles and Francis had been influenced by 
considerations of interest or prudence alone^ this^ with- 
but doubt, must have been the manner in which they 
would have reasoned. But the personal animosity which 
mingled itself in all theh: quarrels, had grown to be so 
violent and implacable, that, for the pleasure of gratify* 
ing it, they disregarded eveiy thing else; and were 
infinitely more 'solicitous how to hurt each other, than 
how to secure what would be of advantage to them- 
selves. No sooner then did the season force them to 
suspend hostilities, than, without paying any attention 
to the pope's repeated endeavours or paternal exhorta« 
tions to re-establish peace, tbey began to provide for the 
operations of the next year with new vigour, and an ac- 
tivity increasing^with .their hatred. Charles turned his 
chief attention towards gaining the princes of the empire, 
and endeavotured to rouse the formidable but unwieldy 
strength of the Germanic body against Frands, In 
order to understand the propriety of the steps which he 
took for that purpose, it is necessary to review the chief 
transactions in that country since the. diet of Ratisbon 
in the year one thousand five hundred and forty-one. 

Much about the time that assembly -bft>ke up, Maiirioe 
succeeded his father Henry in the government of that 
part of Saxony which belonged to the Albertine branch 
of the Saxon family. . This young prince, then only in 
his twentieth year, had, even at that early period, begun 
to discover the great talents, w^ch qualified him for act- 
ing such a distinguished part in the atfairs of Gnermany. 
As soon as he entered upon the administration, he struck 
out into such a new and singular path, as shewed that he 
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aimqcly firom. the begtnidiig, at soinetbing' great and un- 
common. Thoiq;h zealously attached to the protestaat 
opinions^ botb from education and principle, he refused 
to accede to the league of SmalkaMe, being determined, 
as be said, to maioatain the purity of religion, which Mras 
the original object of that confederacy, but not to en- 
tangle himself in the political interests, or combinations 
ta which it had giv«n rise. At the same time, foreseeing 
a rupture between Charles and the confederates of Smal- 
kalde^ and perceiving which of them was most likely to 
prevail in the contest, insteod of that jealousy and dis- 
trust whfdi the other protestants expressed of all the 
emperor^s designs, he affected to place in him an un« 
bounded confidence ; and courted his fevour with the 
utmost assiduity. When the other protestants in the 
year fifteen hundred and forty«two, either declined as- 
sisting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him reluctant 
and feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in person, and 
rendered himself conspicuous by his zeal and courage. 
From the same motive, he had led to the emperor's as- 
sistance, during the last campaign, a body of his own 
troops ; and the gracefulness of his person, his dexterity 
in all mititary exercises, together with his intrepicU ty, 
wbkh courted and delighted in danger, did not distin- 
gmsh him more in the field, than his great abilities and 
insinuating address won upon the emperor's confidence 
and favour *. While by this conduct, which appeared 
extraordinary to those who held the same opinions with 
bim concerning religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay 
court to the emperor, he began to discover some degree 
of jealousy of his cousin the elector of Saxony. This, 
which proved in the sequel so fatal to the elector, had 

• Sleid. 61 7 . Seek L lii. 371. 3M. 428. 
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almost occasioned an open rupture between them ; and 
soon after Maurice's accession to the government » they 
both took arms with equal rage, upon account of a dis- 
pute about the right of jurisdiction over a paltry town 
situated on the Moldaw. They were prevented, however, 
from proceeding to action by the mediation of the land* 
grave of Hesse, whose daughter Maurice had married^ 
as well as by the powerful and authoritative admoni* 
tions of Luther *• 

Amidst these transactions, the pope, though extremely 
irritated at the emperor's concessions to the protestants 
at, the diet of Ratisboo, was so warmly solicited on all 
hands, by such as were most devoutly attached to the 
see of Rome, no less than by those whose fidelity or de- 
signs he suspected, to summon a general council, that 
he found it impossible to avoid any longer calling that 
assembly. The impatience for its meeting, and the ex- 
pectations of great effects from its decisions, seemed to 
grow in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining it. He 
still adhered, however, to his original resolution of hold- 
ing it in some town of Italy, where, by the number of 
ecclesiastics, retainers to his court, and- depending on 
his favour, who could repair to it without difficulty or 
expenoe, he might influence and even direct all its pro- 
ceedings. This proposition, though often rejected by the 
Germans, he instructed his nuncio to the diet held at 
Spires [|March S]3^ in the year one thousand five hun-. 
dred and foity-two, to renew once more; and if he 
found it gave no greater satisfaction than formerly, he 
empowered him, as a last concession, to propose for the 
place of meeting, Trent, a Jciiy in the Tyrol, subject to 
the king of the Romans, and situated on the confines 

•B\^d.292. Se^k* L iii. 403. 
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between Grermany and Italy. The cathdic princes in 
the diet^ after giving it as thdr opinion that the council 
might have been held with greater advantage in Ratis- 
bon^ Cologne, or some of the great cities of the. empire^ 
were at length induced to approve of the place which 
the pope had named. The protestants unanimously 
expressed their dissatisfaction^ and protested that they 
would pay no regard to a council held beyond the pre- 
cincts of the empire, called by. the pope's authority, and 
in which he assumed the right of presiding *. 

The pope, without taking any notice of their objec- 
tions, published the bull oftntimation [[May 22, 1542]], 
named^ three cardinals to preside as his legates, and ap- 
pointed them to repair to Trent before the first of No- 
vember, the . day he had fixed for opening the council. 
But if Paul had desired the meeting of a council as sin- 
cerely, as he pretended, he would not have pitched on 
such an improper time for calling it. Instead of that 
general union and tranquillity, without which the deli- 
berations of a council could neither be conducted with 
security, nor attended with authority, such a fierce war 
was just kindled between the emperor and Francis, as 
rendered it impossible for the ecclesiastics from many 
parts of Europe to resort thither in safety. The legates, ' 
accordingly, remained several months at Trent > but as 
no person appeared there, except a few prelates from the 
ecclesiastical state, the pope, in order to avoid the ridi- 
cule and contempt which this drew upon him from the 
enemies of the church, recalled them, and prorogued 
the council t. . 

. Unhappily for the authority of the papal see, at the 
very time that the German protestants took every oc- 

• Sleid. 291. Seek. 1 in. ?83. t !"'• ^^^l, p. 9T. Sleid, 296. 
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casion of pouring contempt df it, ' the empenNr and king 
of the Romans found itnooessaiy not only to connive 
at their conduct^ bat to court their fevoitr bj repeated 
acts of indulgence. In the same diet of Spires^ in wbieh 
they had protested in the most disFespectful terras 
against assembling a council at Trent^ Ferdinand, who 
depended on their aid for the defence of Hungary; not 
only permitted that protestation to be inserted in there- 
cords of the diet, but renewed in their favour all the em- 
peror's concessions at Ratisbon, adding to them whatever 
they defnanded for their farther security. Among other 
particulars, he granted a sCTspension of a decree of the 
Imperial chamber against the city of Goslar (one of 
those which had entered into the league of Smalkalde), 
on account of its having seized the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues within its domains, and enjoined Henry duke of 
Brunswick to desist from his attempts to carry that de- 
cree iniO execution. But Henry, a furious bigot, and 
no ]ess obstinate than rash in all his. undertakings, con-i 
tinning to disquiet the people of Goslar by his inlunrsions, 
the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse, tliat they 
might not suffer any member of the Smalkaldic bod^. 
to be oppressed, assembled their forces, declared war in 
form against Henry, and in the space of a few weeks, 
stripping him entirely of lus dominions^ drove him as a 
wretched exile to take refkge in the court of Bavana. 
By this act of vengeance, no less severe than sudden,, 
they filled all Germany with dread of their power, and 
l^e confederates of Smalkalde appeared, by this first 
effoit of their arms, to be as ready as they were able to 
protect those who had joined their association *. 

* Sleid. 396. Commemoratio succincta Causarum Belli, 
&c. a Smalkaldicis contra Uenr. Bnmsw* ab iisdem edita : ap. 
Scardium, torn* ii. 307* 
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Emboldened by so many concessions in their favour^ 
as well as by the progress which their opinions daily 
made^ the princes of the league of Smalkalde took a so- 
lemn protest against the Imperial chamber^ and declined 
its Jurisdiction for the future, because that court had not 
been visited or reformed according to the decree of Batis- 
bon^ and continued to discover a most indecent partiality 
in all its proceedings. Not long after this, they ventured 
a step farther ; and protesting against the recess of a 
diet held at Nuremberg [[April 2S, 1543]], which pro- 
vided for the defence of Hungary, refused to furnish 
their contingent for that purpose, unless the Imperial 
chamber were reformed, and full security were granted 
them in every point with regard to religion ♦. 
' 1544.]] Such were the lengths to which the protes- 
tants had proceeded, and such their confidence in 
their own power, when the emperor returned from the 
Low Countries, to hold a diet which he had summoned 
to meet at Spires. The respect due to the emperor, as 
well as the importance of the affairs which were to be 
laid before it, rendered this assembly extremely full. 
All the electors, a great number of princes ecclesiastical 
and secular, with the deputies of most of the cities, 
were present. Charles soon perceived that this was not 
a time to offend the jealous spirit-of the protestants, by 
asserting in any high tone the authority and doctrines 
of the diurch, or by abridging, in the smallest article, 
the liberty which they now enjoyed ; but that, on the 
contrary, if he expected any support from them, ^r 
wished to preserve Germany from intestine disorders 
while he was engaged in a foreign war, he must sooth 
them by new concessions, and a more ample extension 

• Sleid. 304.507. Seek. 1. iu. 404. 410. 
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of their religious privileges. He hegBA accCHrdiBgly^ 
with courtiDg the elector of SaxiHiy^ aad landgr&ve of 
Hesse^ the heads of the protestant party, aftd bjF giviog 
up some things ia their favour^ and grantlag lit;)erftl 
promises with regard to others, lie secured hiiaselffrom 
any danger of opposition on their part. Having gained 
this capital point, he then ventured to address the die€ 
with greater freedom. He began by representing his 
own zeal^ and unwearied efforts with regard to two 
things most essential to Christendom, the procuring of 
a general council in order to compose the rdigious dis- 
sentions which had unhappily arisen in Germany^ and 
the providing some proper means for checking the for- 
midable progress of the Turkish arms. But he observ- 
ed, with deep regret, that his pious endeavours had been 
entirely defeated by the unjustifiable ambition of the 
French king, who having wantonly kindled the flancke of 
war in Europe^ which had been so lately extinguished 
by the truce of Nice, rendered it impossible for the fa- 
thers of the church to assemble in council, or to delibe- 
rate with security ; and obliged him to employ those 
forces in his own defence, which, with greater satisfac- 
tion to himself, as well as more honour to Christendom, 
he would have turned against the infidels ; that Firancis, 
not thinking it enough to have called him off from op- 
posing the Mahometans, had, with unexampled impiety, 
invited them into the heart of Christendom, aad joiniiig 
his arms to theirs, had openly attacked the duke of Sa- 
voy a member of the empire : that Barbarossa's fleet 
was now in one of the ports of France, waiting only the 
teturn of spring to carry terror and desc^btion to the 
coast oi some Christian state ; that in sudb a situA^tioo 
it was folly to think of distant expeditions against the 
Turk, or of marching to o{^o$e hi^ armies in Hungary, 
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Yt^ile such a powerfbl ally received him into the centre 
of Europe, and gafe him .footing there. It was a dictate 
of prudence, he added, to oppose the nearest and most 
imminent danger, first of all, and by htimbling the power 
of France, to deprive Sdyman of the advantages, which 
he derived from the unn^taral confederacy formed be- 
tween him and a monarch, who still arrogated this name 
of Most Ch^i^tian : that, in truth, a war against the 
French king and the sultan ought to be considered as 
the same thing, and that every advantage gained over 
the former was a severe and sensible blow to the latter : 
on all these accounts, he concluded with demanding 
their aid against Francis, not merely as an enemy o( 
the Germanic body, or of him who was its head» but as 
an avowed ally of the infidels, and a public enemy to 
the Christian name. 

In order to give greater weight to this violent invec- 
tive of die emperor, ' the king of the Romans stood up, 
and related the rapid conquests of the sultan in Hfmg« 
ary, occasioned, as he said, by the fatal necessity im- 
posed on his brother, of employing his arms against 
France. When he had finished, the ambassador of Sa- 
Voy gave a detail of Barbarossa's operations at Nice, 
and of the ravages which he had committed on that 
coast. All these, added to the general indignation 
which Francis's unprecedented union with the Turks 
excited in Europe, made such an impression on the diet 
as the emperor wished, and disposed most of the mem- 
bers to grant him such effectual aid as he had demanded. 
The' ambassadors whom Francis had sent to explain the 
motives of his conduct, were not permitted to enter the 
bounds of the empire ; and the apology which they pub* 
lished for their master, vindicating his alliance with 
Solyman, by examples drawn from Scripture, and the 
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practice of Christian princes, was little regarded by men 
who were irritated already, or prejudieed against him to 
such a degree as to be incapable of allowing their proper 
weight to any arguments in his behalf. 

Such being the favourable disposition of the Germans, 
Charles perceived that nothing could now obstruct iuB 
gaining all that he aimed at, but the fears and jealousies 
of the protestants, which he determined to quiet by 
granting every thing that the utmost solicitude of these 
passions could desire for the security of their religion. 
With this view, he consented to a recess, whereby all 
the rigorous edicts hitherto issued against the protestants 
were suspended ; a council either general or national to 
be assepabled in Germany was declared necessary, in 
order to re-establish peace in the church ; until one of 
these should be held (which the emperor undertook to 
bring about as soon as possible), the free and public ex« 
ercise of the protestant religion was authorized ; the 
Imperial chamber was enjoined to give no molestation 
to the protestants ; and when the term, for which the 
present judges in that court were elected, should expire, 
persons duly qualified were then to be admitted as mem« 
bers, without any distinction on account of religion. In 
return for these extraordinary acts of indulgence, the 
protestants concurred with the other members of .the 
diet, in declaring war against Francis in name of the 
empire ; in voting the emperor a body of twenty-four 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, to be maintained 
at the public expence for six months, to be employed 
against France ; and at the same time the diet imposed 
a poll tax to be levied throughout all Germany on every I 
person without exception, for the support of the war 
against the Turks. 



Charles, while he §aye the|p^testMMntioii)tO;tbtt 
minute and intricate detail of- particulars ueceasary ton 
wards ^poa^d^tillg the df^Jl3eiiati(UQ9 of a numerous aiid 
divided assembly to 9uch a successful ^riod,. negotiated 
a separate p^eace with .the king of Denm^ilci who, 
though he had hitherto performcid nothing considei^able, 
in cQDBQq^enise of ^liis alliance with Francis^ : had it. in 
his pQwer^ hoiWeyier to make a troublesome diversion in 
favour of that mvoarch *» At the same time, he did not 
neglect proper applications to the king, of England^ , in 
order to ropsehim^ito more vigorous efforta against their 
common enemy. Little, indeedy was wanting to accom- 
plish tibis ; for sttch. evenits had happened in Scotland as 
inflamed Henry to the most violent pitch of resentment 
against Francis. Having concluded with the parliament 
of S^otl^d aireaty of marriage between his son and th^ 
young :qi»se0j ' by which he reckoned himself secure of 
effecting thedu^km of the two kingdoms,, which had been 
long desired, and often attempted without success hy his 
pred.ecesfiK>jC9>^MaIy of Guise the queen-smother, cardinal 
Bi^tpuPy .4indjOther.partij7ans of France, found means 
not csily to break off the match, but to alienate the 
Scottish nation entirdy from the friendship of Fngland, 
and to strengthen its ancient attachment to France^ 
Henry, however^ did not abandon an object of so much 
importance ; and as the humbling of Francis; besides 
the pleasure of taking revenge upon an enemy who had 
disappointed a favourite measure, appeared the most ef« 
fectual method . of bringing the Scots to accept once 
more of theitreaty which they had relinquished, he was 
so eager to accomplish this, that he was ready to second 
whatever the emperor could propose to be attempted 

* Dumont Corps Dipkon. tom. iv. p. I?74j 
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against the French king. The plan, accordingly, which 
they concerted, was such, if it had been punctually exe« 
cuted> as must have ruined France in the first place, and 
would have augmented so prodigiously the emperor's 
power and territories, as might in the end have proved 
fatal to the liberties of Europe. They agreed to invade 
France each with an army of twenty-five thousand men, 
and, without losing time in besieging the frontier towns, 
to advance directly towards the interior provinces, and 
to join their forces near Paris *. 

Francis stood alone in opposition to all the enemies 
whom Charies was mustering against him. Solynum 
had been the only ally who did not desert him ; but the 
assistance which he received from him had rendered 
him so odious to all Christendom, that he resolved ra- 
ther to forego all the advantages of his friendship, than 
to become, on that account, the object of general detes- 
tation. ' For this reason, he dismissed Barbarossa as 
soon as winter was over, who, afiter ravaging the coast 
of Naples and Tuscany, returned to Constantinople. As 
Francis could not hope to equal the forces of so many 
powers combined against him, he endeavoured to supply 
that defect by despatch, which was more in his poweri 
and to get the start of them in taking the field. £ar]y 
in the spring the count d'Enguien invested Carignan, a 
town in Piedmont, which the marquis del Guasto the 
Imperial general having surprised the former year, con- 
sidered as of so much importance, that he had fortified 
it at great expence. / The count pushed the si^^e with 
such vigour, that Guasto, fond of his own conquest, and 
seeing no other way of saving it from falling into the 
hands of the Frenchi resolved to hazard a battle in order 

• Herbert, 245. Bellay, 448. 
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to relieve it« He began his march from Milan for this 
purpose, and as he was at no pains to conceal his inten* 
tion, it was soon known in the French catnp. £nguien> 
a gallant and enterprising young man, wished passion, 
ately to try the fortune of a battle ; his troops desired it 
with no less ardour ; but the peremptory injunction of 
the king not to venture a general engagement, flowing 
from a prudent attention to the present situation of affairs, 
as well as from the remembrance of former disaster^ 
restrained him from venturing upon it. Unwilling, 
however, to abandon Carignan, when it was just ready 
to yield, and eager to distinguish his command by some 
memorable action, he despatched Monluc to court, in 
order to lay before the king the advantages of fighting 
the enony, and the hopes which he had of victory. The 
king referred the matter to his privy council ; all the 
ministers declared, one after another, against fighting, 
and supported their sentiments by reasons extremely 
plausible. While they were delivering their opinions, 
Monluc, who was permitted to be present, discovered 
such visible and extravagant symptoms of impatience 
to speak, as well as such dissatisfaction with what 
he heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, 
called on him to declare what he could offer in re- 
ply to sentiments which seemed to be as just as they 
were general. Upon this, Monluc, a plain but spirited 
soldier, and of known courage, represented the good con- 
dition of the troops, their eagerness to meet the enemy 
in the field, their confidence in their officers, together 
with the everlasting infamy which the declining of a 
battle would bring on the French arms ; and he urged 
his arguments with such, lively impetuosity, and such 
a flow of military eloquence, as gained over to his opin- 
ion, not only the king, naturally fond of daring actions, 
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hot se^reral of the council. Fraftci«, catching the same 
enthiisiasm \filich had animated his troops^ saddenly 
started up, and having lifted his hail'di t6 Hfeaven, and 
implored the Divine protection, he then addressed him- 
self to Monl&c, " Go," says he, " retttiti to Hedmont, 
and fight in the name of God*." 

No sooner was it known that the king had ^ven En- 
goien leave to fight the Imperialists^ than such was the 
martial ardour of the gallant and high-spirited gentle- 
men of that age, that the court was quite deserted, 
eveiy person desirous of reputation, or capahle of 
service, hurrying to Piedmoht, in order to share, as 
Volunteers, in the danger and gldry of the action. 
Encouraged by the arrival of so many brave officeirs, 
Enguien immediately prepared for battle, nor did'Go- 
astd decline the combat. The number of caValry was 
almost equal, but the Imperial infantry exceeded the 
French by at least ten thousand men. They met near 
Cerisoles uApril 11]], in an open plkin, "'which afforded 
to neither any advantage of ground, a^d both had full 
time to form their army iri j«t)per order. The shock 
was such as might have been expected' between vetfenui 
troops, violent'and'obstinate. The Prcnch cavahy rush- 
ing forward to the charge with their usual vivacity, bore 
down every thing that opposed them ; but, on the other 
hand, the steady and disciplined Valour of the Spanish 
infantry, having forced the body which they encountered 
to give Way, victory remained in suspense, ready to de- 
clare for whichever general could make the bfest use of 
that critical' moment. Giiasto, engaged in that part of 
his aritiy which was thrown into disof-der, and aftlaid of 
fiitling into the hands of the French, * whose vengeiance 

• Memoires de Mo'nluc. 
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he dreaded on account of the murder of Rincon and 
Fregoso> lost his presence of mind^ and forgot to order 
a large body of reserve to advance ; whereas Enguien^ 
with admirable courage and equal conduct, supported^ 
at the head of his gens d'armes, such of his battalions 
as began to yield ; and at the same time he ordered the 
Swiss in his service, who had been victorious wherever 
they fought, to fall upon the Spaniards. This motion 
proved dedsive. All that followed was confusion and 
slaughter. The marquis del Guasto, wounded in the 
thigh, escaped only by the swiftness of his horse. The 
victory of the French was complete, ten thousand of the 
Imperialists being slain, and a considerable number, 
with all their tents, baggage, and artillery, taken. On 
the part of the conquerors, their joy was without allay, 
a few only being killed, and among these no officer of 
distinction *. 

This splendid action, beside the reputation with which 
it was attended, delivered France from an imminent 
danger, as it ruined the army with which Guasto had 
intended to invade the country between the Rhone and 
Saone, where there were neither fortified towns nor re- 
gular forces to oppose his progress. But it was not in 
Francis's power to pursue the victory with such vigour 
as to reap all the advantages which it might have 
yielded ; for though the Milanese remained now almost 
defenceless ; though the inhabitants, who had long mur- 
mured under the rigour of the Imperial government, 
were ready to throw off the yoke ; though Enguien, 
flushed with success, urged the king to seize this happy 
opportunity of recovering a country, the acquisition of 

*Bellay. 429, &c. Memoiipes de Monluc. Jovii Hist 
L xliv. p. 327. e. 
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which had bten long his fktattnte o\^tbt i yet^ as die 
emperor and king of England were preparing Uv tettk 
in upon the opposite frontier of France ^ith muaeroos 
armies^ it became necessary to sacrifice all thougfats of 
conquest to the public safety ; and to recal twelve thoa- 
sand of Enguien's best troops to be employed in defefice 
of the kingdom. Eiiguien's subsequent operations w&ce, 
of consequence, so languid and inconsiderable^ that the 
reduction of Carignan and some other towns in Pied- 
mont, was all that he gained by his great victory at Ce» 
risoles *. 

The emperor, as usual, was late in taking the fields 
but he appeared, towards the beginning of June, at the 
head of an army more numerous and better appointed 
than any which he had hitherto led against France. It 
amounted almost to fifty thousand men^ and part of it 
having reduced Luxembourg and some other towns in 
the Netherlands, before he himself joined it, he now 
marched with the whole towards the frontiers of Cfaam« 
pagne [[June]]. Charles, according to his agreement 
with the king of England, ought to have advanced di- 
rectly towards Paris ; and the Dauphin, who coounanded 
the only army to which Francis trusted for the security 
of his dominions in that quarter, was in no condition to 
oppose him. But the success with which tlie French 
had defended Provence in the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six, had tau^t them the most effec* 
tual method of distressing an invading eneday. Cham** 
pagne, a country abounding more in vines than com, 
was incapable of maintaining a great army ; and befeie 
the tuiperor's approach, whatever could be of any use 
to his troops had been carried off or destroyed* This 

• Bellay, 436, &c. 



rendered it nboessaxy ifor hioi to be master of some 
placesr of strength^ in onier to secure the convoys^ on 
n^ik^ alone he now' perceived that he must depend for 
snbsistence ; and he found the frontier towns so ill pro* 
vided for defence^ that he hoped it would not be a work 
either of much time^or difficulty to reduce them. Ac* 
cordingly Ligny and Commercy^ which he first attacked^ 
surrendei^d after a short resistance. He then invested 
St» Disier [[July 8]], which, though it commanded an im^ 
portant pass on the Mame^ was destitute of every thing 
necessary for sustaining a siege. But the count de Sancerra 
and M. de la Lande, wha had acquired such reputati^x 
by the defence of Landrecy, generously threw them^ 
selves into the town, and undertook to hold it out to the. 
last extremity. The dmperor soon found how capal^ 
they were of making good their promise^ and that he 
could not expect to take the town without besieging it 
in form. This accordingly he undertook ; and as it was 
his nature never to abandon any enterprise in which he 
had once engaged, he persisted in it with an inconsider- 
ate obstinacy. 

The king of England's preparations for the campaign 
were complete long before the emperor s ; but as he did 
not choose, on the one hand, to encounter alone the whole 
power of France, and was unwilling, on the other, that 
his troops should I'emiain inactive, fie took that oppor- 
tunity of chastising tlie Scots, by sending his fleet, to- 
gether with a considerable part of his infantry, under the 
earl of Hertford, to invade their country. Hertford 
executed his commission with vigour, plundered and 
burnt Edinburgh and Leith, laid waste the adjacent 
country, and re-imbarked his men with such despatch 
that they joined their sovereign soon after his landing in 
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Fnmoe * \!<Ju]y 14^. When Henry arrived in that king* 
doniy he found the emperor engaged in the siege of St. 
Disier ; an ambassador^ however^ whom he sent to con- 
gratulate the English monarch on his safe arrival on the 
continent^ solicited him to march^ in terms of the treaty^ 
directly to Paris. But Charles had set his ally such an 
ill example of fulfilling the conditions of their confede- 
racy with exactness^ that Henry^ observing him employ 
his time, and forces in taking towns for his own behoof 
saw no reason why he should not attempt the reduction 
of some places that lay conveniently for himself. With- 
out pa3ring any regard to the emperor's remonstrances^ 
he immedistel}' invested Boulogne^ and commanded the 
duke of Norfolk to press the siege of Montrenil> which 
had been begun before his arrival^ by a body of Flem- 
ings, in conjunction with some English troops* While 
Charles and Henry shewed such attention each to his 
own interest, they both neglected the common cause. 
Instead of the union , and confidence requisite towards 
conducting the great plan that they had formed, they 
early discovered a mutual jealousy of each other, which, 
by degrees, begot distrust, and ended in open hatred t. 
By this time, Francis had, with unwearied industry, 
drawn together an army, capable, as well from the num- 
ber as from the valour of the troops, of making head 
against the enemy. But the Dauphin, who still acted 
as general^ prudently declining a battle, the loss of which 
would have- endangered the kingdom, satisfied himself 
with harassing the emperpr with his light troops, cut- 
ting off his convoys, and laying waste the country around 
him. Though extremely distressed by these operations, 
Charles still pressed the siege of St Disier, which San- 

* Hist. Scotland, i. 112. f Herbert* 
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cerre defended with astonishing fortitude md conduct. 
He stood repeated assaults^ repulsing the enemy in them 
all ; and undismayed even by the death of his brave as* 
socfate D|e la Land^ who was killed by a cannon-ball, 
he continiied to shew the same bold counten^ce and. 
obstinate resolulaon. At the end of the five weeks, he 
was still in a condition to hold out some time longer, 
when an artifice of Graarrdle's induced him to surrender. 
That crafty poKtioiaBi, having intercepted the key to tlie 
cypher which the duke of Guise used in communicating 
intelHgence to Sancerre, forged a letter in his name, au- 
thorising Sffiicerre to capitulate, as the king, though 
highly satisfied' with his*- behaviour, thou^t it impru- 
dent t0 hasarda bailie for his relief. This letter he con- 
vteyed into the 'town -in a manner which could raise no 
suspicion, and the governor fell into the snare. Even 
then, he obtained such honourable conditions as his gal- 
lant' defente nierited, and afooi^. others, a cessation of 
hobtiliiied fop eight days, at the expiration of which he 
bound 'hims^f to open the gates, if Francis, during that 
time, did not attack the- Imperial army, and throw fresh 
troops into the town *. Thus Sancerre, by detaining 
the emperor so long before an inconsiderable place, af- . 
forded his S6vereign full time to assemble all his forces, 
and, what ^rely falls to the lot of an officer in such an 
infei^or command, acquired the glory of having saved, 
his country. 

As soon as St. Disier surrendered, the emperor ad- 
vanced into the heart of Champagne [[August 17D^ but 
SjEUicerre's obstinate i^sistance had damped his sanguine 
h(^)e8 of penetrating to Paris, and led him seriously to 
reflect on what he niight expect before towns of greater 
strength, and' defended by more numerous garrisons. 

* Brantome, torn. vi. 489. 
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At the same time the proeuring subsistence for his army 
was attended with great difficulty, which increased in 
proportion as he withdrew farther from his own frontier. 
He had lost a great number of his best troops in the 
siege of St. Disier^ and many fell daily in skiirousfaes^ 
which it was not in his power to aroid^ though they 
wasted his army insensibly, without leading to any de- 
cisive action. The season advanced apace, and he had 
not yet the command either of a sufficient extent of ter'« 
ritory, or of any such considerable town as rendered it 
safe to winter in the enemy's country. Great arrears 
too were now due to his sddiers, who were upon the 
point of mutinying for their pay, while he knew not from 
what funds to satisfy them. All these considerations ' 
induced him to listen to the overtures of peace, which a 
Spanish Dominican, the confessor of his sister tl)e queen 
of France, had secretly made to his confessor, a monk of 
the same order. In consequence of this, plenipotentia* 
ries were named on both sides, and began their confer- 
ences in Chauss^, a smaU village near Chalons, At the 
same time^ Charles, either from a desire of making one 
great final effort against France, or merely to gain a 
pretext for deserting his ally, and concluding a separate 
peace, sent an ambassador formally to require Henry, 
ace ding to the stipulation in their treaty, to advance 
towards Paris. While he expected a return from him^ 
and waited the issue of the conferences at Chauss^, he 
continued to march forward, though in the utmost dis- 
tress from scarcity of provisions. But at last, by a 
fortunate motion on his party or through some neglect 
or treachery on that of the French, he surprised first 
Esperney andv then Chateau Thierry, in both which 
were considerable magazines. No sooner was it knovm 
that these towns, the latter of which is not two days 
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march from Paris, were in the hands of the enemy, than 
that great capital, defenceless^ and susceptible of any 
violent alarm in proportion to its greatness, was filled 
with consteniiatk>n. The inhabitants, as if the emperor 
had been already at their gates, fled in the wildest con- 
fusion and despair, many sending their wives and chil<" 
dren down the Seine to Roiien, others to Orleans, and 
the towns upcm the Loire. Francis himself, more af*« 
flicted with this, tban with any other event during his 
reign, and sensible as well of the triuipph that bis rival 
would enjoy in insulting Ids capital, as of the danger to 
which the kingdom was exposed, could not refrain from 
crying out in the first emotion of his, surprise and sorrow, 
" How dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, which 
I thought thou hadst granted me freely *." But recov« 
ering in a moment from this sudden sally of peevishness 
and impatience, he devoutly added, " Thy will, how* 
ever, be 4one ;" and proceeded to issue the necessary 
orders for opposing the enemy with his usual activity 
and presence of mind. The Dauphin detached eight 
thousand men to Paris, which revived the courage of 
the affrighted dtizens ; he threw a strong garrison into 
Meaux, and by a forced march got into Ferte, between 
the Imperialists and the capital. 

Upon this, the emperor, who began again to feel the 
want of provisions, perceiving that the Dauphin still 
prudently declined a battle, and not daring to attack his 
camp with forces so much shattered and reduced by hard 
service, turned suddenly to die ri^t, and began to fall 
back towards Soissons. Having about .this time received 
Henry's answer, whereby he refused to abandon the 
sieges of Boulogne and Montreuil, of both which he eSc- 
pected every moment to get possession, he thought him- 

• Brantome, torn. vii. 191. 
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self absolved from all obligations of adkering to the 
treaty with him^ and at 4ttll liberty to consult his own 
interest in what manner soever he pleased. He am- 
soited, therefore^ to renew the conferenoe, which ihe 
surprise of Esperney had broken off. To cxmclode 3 
peace between two princes^ one of whom- greatly desired^ 
and the other greatly needed it^ did not reqcdre a long 
negotiation. It was signed at Crespy, a small town near 
Meaux^ on the eighteenth of September. The diief ar- 
ticles of it were, That all the conquests which either 
party had made since the truce of Nice shall be restored ; 
That the emperor shall give in marriage to the duke of 
Orleans^ either his own eldest' daughter^ or the second 
daughter of his brother Ferdinand ; that if he chose to 
bestow on him his own daughter^ he shall settle on her 
all the provinces of the Low Countries, to be erected 
into an independent state, which shall •desfcend to the 
male issUe of the marriage ; that if he determined to 
give htm his niece, he shall, with her, grant him the 
investiture of Milan and its dependencies ; that he shall 
within four months declare which of these two prin- 
cesses he had pitched upon, -and fulfil the respective 
conditions upon the consummation of the marriage^ 
which shall take place within a year from the date of 
the treaty ; that as soon as the duke of Orleans is put 
in possession either of the Low Countries or of Milan, 
Francis shall restore to the duke of Savoy all that he 
now possesses of his territories, except Pignerol and 
MontmHlian ; that -Francis shall renounce all preten- 
siodrs to the kingdom df Naples, or to the sovereignty 
of I Flanders and Artois, and Charles shall give up his 
-d^iiin to the dutchy of Burgundy and county of Charo- 
-lois ; that Francis shall give, no aid to the exiled king 
of Navarre ; that both monarchs shall join in making 
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war upon the Turk^ towards which the king shall fur- 
nish, when required by the emperor and empire^ six 
hundred mei at arms, and ten thousand foot *, 

Besides the immediate motives to this peace, arising 
from the disUess of his army through want of provi« 
sions ; from the difficulty of retreating out of France^ 
and the impossibility of securing winter^quarters there ; 
-the emperor was influenced by other considerations, 
more distant indeed, but not less weighty. The pope 
was ofiended to a great degree, as well at his concessions 
to the protestants in the late diet, as at his consenting 
to caU a council, and to admit of public disputations in 
Germany with a view of determining the doctrines in 
controversy. Paul considering both these steps as sa- 
cril^ous encroachments on the jurisdiction as well as 
privileges of the holy see, had addressed to the emperor 
a remonstrance rather than a letter on this subject, writ- 
ten with such acrimony of language, and in a style of 
such high authority, as discovered more of an intention 
to draw on a quarrel than of a desire to reclaim him. 
This iU humour was not a little inflamed by the empe« 
roi^s league with Henry of England, which being con- 
tracted with an heretic, excommunicated by the apos- 
tolic see, appeared to the pope a profane alliance, -and 
was not less dreaded by him than that of Francis with : 
Solyman. Paul's son and grandson, highly incensed 
at the emperor for having refused to gratify them with 
regard to the alienation of Parma and Placentia, con- 
tributed by their suggestions to sour and disgust him 
still more. To all which was added the powerful ope- 
ration of the flattery and promises which Francis inces- 

•"Recueil des Traitez, torn. i. 227. Belius deCausis Pacis 
Crepiac. in Actis Erudit. Lips. 1763. 
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sanity employed to gain him. Thouj^ from hfli desire 
of maintaining a neatrality, €he pope had hitiiertd sup- 
pressed his own resentment^ Itad t»luded die aitifioes of 
his own family^ and resisted liie soHdtations of the 
French king, it was not safe to rely maeh on the steadi- 
ness of a man whom his passions^ his fiiends, and iiis 
interest combined to shirike. The union ci iht pope 
with France^ Charles well knew, would kitffianliy en- 
pose his dominions in Italy to be attadeed. Hie Vine- 
tians, he fbresaw, wotild prc^bly fbilow the esaa^ 
of a pontiff, who was considered as a model of potitieal 
wisdom among the ItaMans ; and t^us, at a junctufB 
when he felt himself hardly equal to the burden of the 
present war, he would be overwhdmed with tise weight 
of a new confederacy against him *• At the same timc!, 
the Turks, almost unresisted, maAe audi progress in 
Hungary, reducing town after town, tJwt they ap* 
preached near to the confines of the Austrian provinces t. 
Above all these, the extmordinary progress .of die pro- 
testant doctriness in Germany, and the dangerous oom^ 
bination into which the princes of that profession had 
entered, caMed for his immediate attention. Almost 
one half of Germany had revolted from die estabHehed 
church ; the fiddity of the rest was mudi idiaken ; the 
nobility of Austria had dernanded of Ferdtnmid the frqp 
exercise of rdigion % ; the Bohemians, among whom 
some seeds of the doctrines of Huss still remained, evenly 
favoured the new opinions ; the archbishop of Cologne, 
with a zeal which is seldom found among ecdesiaadcs, 
had begun the reformation of his diocese; nor was it 
possible^ unless some timely and eSbetual check were 
given to the spirit of innovation, to foresee where it 

• F. Paul, 100. Pallavic 163. 
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wimld end. He binuidf had l^een a witQeaSi in the late 
diet» to the peremptory ^nd decisive tone, which the 
proteslante^ had now assuaged. He had sieen how, from 
confidence in their number and union^ they had forgpt« 
ten the humble styjte q£ their first petitions^ and had 
gr«wn> to such boldness aa o|>en]y to despise the pope* 
aad to> sbew no great reverence for the Imperial d^pity 
itsel£ I^ tbeiefore, he wished to maintain, eithgf the 
ancient roligion> or hia own authority^ and would not 
choose to dwindle into, a mere neounal head of the em« 
pire> some vigorous and speedy effort was requisite on 
hia party which cxmld not be made during a war that re- 
quired the greatest exertion of his, strength against a 
foreign and powerful enemy. 

Such being the emperor's inducements to peace^ he 
had the address to frame the treaty of Crespy so as to 
promote all the ends which he had in view. By coming 
to an agreement with Francis^ he took from the pope all 
prospect of advantage in courting the friendship of that 
monarch in preference to his. By the proviso with re- 
gard to a war with the Turks^ he not only deprived So- 
lyman of a powerful ally> but turned the arms of that 
ally against him. By a private article, not inserted in 
the treaty, that it might not raise any unseasonable 
alarm, he agreed with Francis that both should exerli 
all their influence and power in order to procure a ge- 
neral council, to assert its authority, and to exterminate 
the protestant heresy out of their dominions. This cut 
off all chance of assistance which the confederates of 
Smalkalde might expect from the French king* ; and 
lest their solicitations, or his jealousy of an ancient 
rival, should hereafter tempt Francis to forget this en- 
gagement, he left him embarrassed with a war against 

* Seek. 1. iii« 49& 
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£ng1and^ which would put it out of his power to take 
any considerable part in the affairs of Germany. 
' Henry^ possessed at all times with an high idea of 
his own power and importance^ felt^ in the most sensi- 
ble manner, the neglect with which the emperor had 
treated him in cotj Juding a separate peace. But the 
situation of his affairs was such as somewhat alleviated 
the mbftification which this occasioned. For though he 
was obliged to recal the duke of Norfolk from the siege 
'of Montreuil CSept. 14)], because the Flemish troops 
received orders to retire, Boulogne had surrendered 
before the negotiations at Crespy were brought to an 
issue. While elated with vanity on account of this con« 
quest, and inflamed with indignation against the empe* 
ror, the ambassadors whom Francis sent to make over- 
tures of peace, found him too arrogant to grant what 
was moderate or equitable. His demands were indeed 
extravagant, and made in the tone of a conqueror ; that 
Francis should renounce his alliance with Scotland, and 
not only pay up the arrears of former debts, but reim- 
burse the money which Henry had expended in the pre- 
sent war. Francis, though sincerely desirous of peace, 
and willing to yield a great deal in order to obtain it, 
being now free from the pressure of the Impmal arms, 
rejected these ignominious propositions with disdain ; and 
Henry departing for England, hostilities continued be- 
tween the two nations *. 

The treaty of peace, how acceptable soever to the 
people of France, whom it delivered from the dread of 
an enemy who had penetrated into the heart of the king- 
dom, was loudly complained of by the Dauphin. He ' 
considered it as a manifest proof of the king his father's 

* Mem. de Ribier, torn. i< p. 57% Herbert, 244. 



extraordlBary parilaUty towards hb younger brother^ 
new duke of Ork^«)$y and complained that, from his ea^ 
geruess. ta gain aa establishment Sox a iavourite son^ he 
had sacrificed the honour of the kingdom^ and renounced 
the most ancient a& w^ as valuable rights of the crown. 
But as he durst not venture to offend the king by re- 
fusing to ratify i%, though extremely desirous at the 
same time of securing to himself the privilege of re<« 
claiming what was now aUenated so much to his detri* 
ment^ he secretly protested, in presence of some of his 
adherents, against the whde transaction ; and declared 
whatever he should be obliged to do in order to confirm 
i^ null in itself^ and void of all obligation. The par« 
liament of Thoulouse^ probably by the instigation of bis 
partixans^ did the same *. But Francis,, highly pleased 
as well with having delivered has subjects from the mi- 
series of an invasion, as with the prospect of acquiring 
an independent settlement for his son at no greater price 
than that of renouncing conquests to which he had no 
just, claim ; titles which had bx;ought so much expence 
and so xaany disasters upon the nation ; and rights grown 
obsolete and of no value ; ratified the treaty with great 
joy. Charlesi, within the time prescribed by the treaty, 
declared his intention of giving Ferdinand's daughter 
in marriage to the duke of Orleans, together with the 
dutchy of Milan bs her dowry t. Every circumstance 
seemed to promise the continuance of peace. The em- 
peror, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in 
no condition to undertake any enterprise where great 
activity was requisite, or much fatigue to be endured. 
He himself felt this, or wished at least that it should be 
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believed ; and being so much disabled by this exciat- 
ing distemper, when a French ambassador followed him 
to Brussels, in order to be present at his ratification of 
' the treaty of peace, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he signed his name, he observed, that there was 
ho great danger of his violating these articles, as a hand 
that could hardly hold a pen, was little able to brandish 
a lance. 

The violence of his disease confined the emperor se* 
veral months in Brussels, and was the apparent cause 
of putting off the execution of the great scheme which he 
formed in order to humble the protestant party in Ger- 
many. But there were other reasons for this dday. 
For, however prevalent the motives were which deter- 
mined him to undertake this enterprise, the nature of 
that great body which he was about to attack, as well 
as the situation of his own affairs, made it necessary to 
deliberate long, to proceed with caution, and not too 
suddenly to throw aside the veil under which he had 
hitherto concealed his real sentiments and schemes. He 
was sensible that the protestants, conscious of their own 
strength, but under continual apprehensions of his de- 
signs, had all the boldness of a powerful confederacy 
joined to the jealousy of a feeble faction »; and were no 
less quick-sighted to discern the first appearance of dan- 
ger, than ready to take arms in order to repel it At 
the same time, he still continued involved in a Turkish 
war ; and though, in order to deliver himself frOm this 
incumbrance, he had determined to send an envoy to 
the Porte with most advantageous and even submissive 
overtures of peace, the resolutions of that haughty court 
were so uncertain, that before these were known, it 
would have been highly imprudent to have kindled the 
Barnes of civil war in his own dominiomi. 
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' Upon this account^ he appeared dissatisfied with a 
bull issued by the pope immediately after the peace of 
Crespy [^Nov. 19]]> summoning the council to assemble 
at Trent early next spring, and exhorting all Christian 
princes to embrace the opportunity that the present 
happy interval of tranquillity afforded them, of suppres- 
sing those heresies which threatened to subvert what« 
ever was sacred or venerable among Christians. But- 
after such a slight expression of dislike, as was neces^ 
sary in order to cover his designs, he determined to 
countenance the council, which might become no in- 
considerable instrument towards accomplishing his pro** 
jects, and therefore not only appointed ambassadors to 
appear there in his name, but ordered the ecclesiastics 
in his dominions to attend at the time prefixed *. 

1545.]] Such were the emperor's views when the Im- 
perial diet, after several prorogations, was opened at 
Worms [[March S4]]. The protestants, who enjoyed 
the free exercise of their religion by a very precarious 
' tenure, having no other security for it than the recess 
-of the last diet, which was to continue in force only until 
the meeting of a council, wished earnestly to establish 
that important privilege upon some firmer, basis, and to 
hold it by a perpetual not a temporary title. But in- 
stead of offering them any additional security, Ferdinand 
opened the diet with observing, that there were two 
points, which chiefly required consideration, the prose- 
cution of the war against the Turks, and the state of 
religion ; that the former was the most urgent, as Soly- 
man, after conquering the greatest part of Hungary^ 
was now ready to fall upon the Austrian provinces ; 
that the emperor, who, from the beginning of his reign, 

•F.Paul, 104. 
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had neglected no opportunity of annoyii^ this formida- 
ble enemy, and with the hazard of his own person had 
resisted his attacks, being animated stttl with the same 
zeal, had now consented to stop short in the career oC 
his success against France, that, in cotijunclion with his 
ancient rival, he might turn his arms with greater vi- 
gour i^unst the common adversary of the Christian 
iaith ; that it became all the members of the empire to 
second those pious endeavours of its head ; that, there- 
fore, they ought, without delay, to vote him such effsc- 
tuaJi aid as not only their duty but their interest called 
upon them to furnish ; that the controversies about re- 
ligion were so intricate, and of such difficult discussion, 
as to give no hope of its being possible to bring them 
at present to any final issue ; that by perseverance and 
repeated solicitations the emperor had at length pre- 
vailed on the pope to call a council, for which they had 
so often wished and petitioned ; that the time appointed 
for its meeting was now come, and both parties ought 
to wait for its decrees, and submit to them as the deci- 
sions of the universal church. 

The popish members of the diet received tins decla- 
ration with great applause, and signified their entire ac- 
quiescence in every particular which it contained. The 
protestants expressed great surprise at propositions, 
which were so manifestly repugnant to the recess of the 
former diet ; they insisted that the questions with re- 
gard to religion, as first in dignity and importance, 
ought to come first under deliberation ; that, alarming 
as the progress of the Turks was to all Germany, the 
securing the free exercise of their religion touched them 
still more nearly, nor could they prosecute a foreign 
war with spirit, while solicitous and uncertain about 
their domestic tranquillity ; that if the latter were once 
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rendered firm and permanent^ they would concur with 
tbeir countrymen in pushing the former^ and yield to 
none of them in activity or zeal. But if the danger from 
the Turkish arms was indeed so imminent^ as not to 
admit of such a delay as would be occasioned by aa 
immediate examination of the controverted points in 
religion^ they required that a diet should be instantly 
appointed, to which the final settlement of their religious 
disputes should be referred ; and that in the mean time 
the decree of the former diet concerning religion should 
be explained in a point which they deemed essential. By 
the recess of Spires it was provided^ that they should 
enjoy unmolested the public exercise of their religion, 
until the meeting of a legal council ; but as the pope had 
now called a council^ to which Ferdinand had required 
them to submit, they began to suspect that their adver* 
saries might take advantage of an ambiguity in the terms 
of the recess, and pretending that the event therein 
mentioned had now taken place, might pronounce ihem 
to be no longer entitled to the same indulgence. . In 
order to guard against this interpretation, they renewed 
their former remonstrances against a council called to 
meet without the bounds of the empire, summoned by 
the pope's authority, aiid in which he assumed the right 
of presiding ; and declared that, . notwithstanding the 
convocation of any «uch illegal assembly, they still held 
the recess of the late diet to be in full force. 

At other junctures, when the emperor thought it of 
advantage to sooth and gain the protestants, he had de- 
vised expedients for giving them satisfaction with regard 
to demands seemingly more extravagant ; but his views 
at present being very different, Ferdinand, by his com- 
mand, adhered inflexibly to his first propositions, and 
would make no concessions which had the most remote 
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tendency to throw discredit oii'the coanci), or to weriosit 
its authority. The protestants^ on their pert, were no 
less inflexible ; and af^^r much time spent in fhritless 
endeavours to convince each other, they came to no 
agreement* Nor did the presence of the emperor, who 
upon his recovery arrived at Worms CMay 15^, contri- 
bute in any degree to render the protestants moreeom« 
pliant. Fully convinced that they were muntaining the 
cause of God and of truth, they shewed themselves sn* 
perior to the allurements of interest, or the sn^esttons 
of fear ; and in proportion as the emperor redoubled bis 
solicitations, or discovered his designs, their boldness 
seems to have increased. At last th^ openly declared^ 
that they would not even deign to vindicate tfadr tenets 
in presence of a council, assembled not to examine, but 
to condemn them ; and that they wookl pay no regard 
to an assembly held under the influence of a pope, who 
had already precluded himself from all title to act as a 
judge, by his having stigmatized their opinions with the 
name of heresy, and denounced against them the heavi" 
est censures, which, in the plenitude of his usurped 
power, he cotdd inflict ** 

While the protestants, with such union as well as 
firmness, rejected ail intercourse with the council, and 
refused their assent to the imperial demands in respect 
to the Turkish war, Maurice of Saxony alone shewed an 
inclination to gratify the emperor with regard to both. 
Though he professed an inviolable regard to the protes- 
tant rdigion, he assumed an appearance of noderatioB 
peculiar to himself, by which he conflrmed the fAraax' 
able sentiments which the emperor already entertained 
of him, and gradually paved, the way for executing the 

* Sleid. 343^ &c Seek. iiL 513, &c. Thuan. Histo. lib. ii. 
p. 56. 
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mmbilious designs which always occcipi^d his active and 
«nierprising mind *• His example^ however^ had little 
influence upon auch as agreed with him in their religious 
opinions ; and Charles perceived that he could not hope 
either to procure present aid from the protastants against 
the Turkfi^ or to quiet their fears and jealousies on ao 
iMHint o£ their re%ion« But as his schemes were not yet 
fife for execution^ nor his preparations so fat advanced, 
ibtft he eiN^d force the compliance of the protestants, or 
punish their ohstinacy, he artfcdly concealed his own 
idtentions. That he might aisgment their secuiity, he 
{^Ai^^t 4i2 ^pointed -& diet to be held at Ratiidbon 
early next year, in order to adjust what was now left 
undetermined ; and previous to it, he agreed that acer* 
tain number of divines of each party should meet, in 
order to con&r upon the points in dispute t. 

3utj how far aoever this appearance oi a desire to 
maintain, the pvesimt tranquillity might have imposed 
iip^n the prolseifcaats, the emperor waa incapable of such 
URi&rm imd fthorofgh diesimulation, as to hide altoge- 
ther from their view the dangerous^ designs which he was 
meditatingflgainst tliem. Herman count de Weid, arch« 
bishop and elector of Cologile, a prelate conspicuous for 
his virtue and primitive simplicity of manners, though 
not meie distinguished for leaiving than the other de« 
scendanis of noble families, who in that age possessed 
moat «f the grea£ benefic® in Germany, having become 
a ^oaelyte to the docuines of the reformers, had begun 
in the year one thousand five hundred and fbrty«three, 
wilii the assistatipe pf 'M^lancthon and Bucer, to abolish 
the ancient aupcrstition in j;us diocese, and to introduce 
in its pla<?e.th<s p^ established among the psotestants. 
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But the canons of his cathedral, who were not possessed 
with the same spirit of fnnovation, and who foresaw how 
fatal the levelling genius of the new sect would prove to 
their dignity and wealthy opposed^ from the begiuning, 
this unprecedented enterprise of their archbishop, with 
all the zeal flowing from reverence for old institutions^ 
heightened by concern for their own interest. This op- 
position, which the archbishop considered only as a new 
argument to demonstrate the necessity of a reformation, 
neither shook his resolution, nor slackened his ardour in 
prosecuting his plan. The canons, perceiving all their 
endeavours to check his career to be ineffectual, solemnly 
protested against his proceedings, and appealed for re- 
dress to the pope and emperor, the former as ecclesias- 
tical, the latter as his civil superior. This appeal being 
laid before the emperor, during his residence in Wormsy 
he took the canons of Cologne under his immediate pro- 
tection ; enjoined them to proceed with rigour against 
all who revolted from the established church ; prohibited 
the archbishop to make any innovation in his diocese; 
and summoned him to appear at Brussels, within thirty 
days, to answer the accusations which should be prefer- 
red against him \ 

To this clear evidence of his hostile intentions against 
the protestant party, Charles added other proofs still 
more explicit. In his hereditary dominions of the Low 
Countries, he persecuted all who were suspected of Lu- 
theranism with unrelenting rigour. As soon as he ar- 
rived at Worms, he silenced the protestant preachers in 
that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh 
against the Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapd^ 
and to call upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, 

* Sleid. SIO. 340. 351. Seckend. liL 443. 553. 
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tb CKtenniaate tiuit pestilent faeFesy. He Aespttdied 
die embaasy, which has been already mentioned, to 
Gonstaatinopley with overtimes of peace, that he might 
be free from a&y apprehensions of danger or intermption 
from that quarter. Nor did any of these isteps, or their 
dangerous tendency, escape liie jealous observation of 
the fwolestants, or &il to alarm their fears, and to -excite 
their solicitude for the safety of their sect. 

Meanwhile, Charles's good fortwie, which predomi- 
nated en till occasions over that of his rival Francis, 
extricated him out of a difficulty, from which, with all 
his sagacity and address, he would have found it no easy 
matter to have disentangled himself. Just about the 
time when the duke of Orleans should have received 
Ferdinand's daughter in marriage, and together with her 
the possession of the Milanese, he died of a malignant 
fever ^Sept. 8]]. By this event, the emperor was freed 
from ^e necessity of giving up a valuable province into 
the hands of an enemy, or from the indecency of vio« 
lating a recent and solemn engagement, which must 
have occasioned an immediate rupture with France. 
He affected, however, to express great sorrow for the 
untimely death of a young prince, who was to have been 
so nearly allied to bim ; but he carefully avoided enter- 
ing into any fresh discussions concerning the Milanese ; 
and would not listen to a proposal which came from 
Francis of new-modelling the treaty of Crespy, so as to 
make him some reparation for the advantages which he 
had lost by the demise of his son. In the more active 
and vigorous part of Francis's reign, a declaration of 
war would have been the certain and instantaneous con- 
sequence of such a flat refusal to comply with a demand 
seemingly so equitable ; but the declining slate of his 
own heakh, the exhausted condition of his kingdom, 
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together with the burden of the war against England, 
obliged him, at present, to dissemble his resentment, and 
to put off thoughts of revenge to some other juncture. In 
consequence of this event, the unfortunate duke of Sa« 
yoy lost all hope of obtaining the restitution of his 
territories ; and the rights or claims relinquished by 
the treaty of Crespy returned in full force to the crown 
of France, to serve as pretexts for future wars *. 

Upon the first intelligence of the duke^ of Orleans's 
death, t^ ? confederates of Smalkalde flattered themselvea 
that the essential alterations which appeared to be un- 
avoidable consequences of it could hardly fail of produc-* 
ing a rupture, which would prove the means of their 
safety. But they were not more disappointed with re- 
gard to this, than in their expectations from an event 
which seemed to be the certain prelude of a quarrel 
between the emperor and the pope. When Paul^ whose 
passion for aggrandizing his family increased as he 
advanced in years, and as he saw the dignity and power 
which they derived immediately from him becoming 
more precarious, found that he could not bring .Charles 
to approve of his ambitious schemesj he ventured to 
grant his son Peter Lewis the investiture of Parma 
and Placentia, though at the risk of incurring the dis* 
pleasure of the emperor. At a time when a great part 
of Europe inveighed openly against the corrupt manners 
and exorbitant power of ecclesiastics, and when a council 
was summoned to reform the disorders of the church, 
this indecent grant of such a principality, to a son of 
whose illegitimate birth the pope ought to have been 
ashamed, and whose licentious morals all good men de« 
tested, gave general ofiencp. Spme cardinals in the 

• 
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Imperial interest remonstrated against such an unbe« 
coming alienation of the patrimony of the church ; the 
Spanish ambassador would not be present at tKe solem- 
nity of his infeofment ; and upoii pretext that these cities 
were part of the Milanese state^ the emperor perempto- 
rily refused to confirm the deed of investiture. But both 
the emperor and pope being intent upon one common 
object in Geritiany, they sacrificed their particular pas« 
sions to that public cause^ and suppressed the emotions 
of jealousy or resentment which were risinjg on this oc- 
casion^ that they might jointly pursue what each deemed 
to be of greater importance \ 

About this time the peace of Germany was disturbed 
by a violent but short eruption of Henry duke of Bruns- 
wick* This prince, though still stript of his dominions, 
which the emperor held in sequestration, until his di^ 
ferences with the confederates of Smalkalde should be 
adjusted, possessed however so much credit in Grermany, 
that he undertook to raise for the French king a consid- 
erable body of troops to be employed in the war against 
England. The money stipulated ffor this purpose was 
duly advanced by Francis ; the troops were levied ; but 
Henry, instead of leading them towards France, sud- 
denly entered his own dominions at their head, in hopes 
of recovering possession of them before' any army could 
be assembled to oppose him* The confederates were 
not more surprised at this unexpected attack, than the 
king of France was atonished at a mean thievish fraud, 
so unbecoming the character of a prince. But the land-- 
grave of Hesse, with incredible expedition, collected as 
many men as put a stop to the progress of Henry's 
undisciplined forces, and being joined by hii^ son-in-law 

* Paruta, Hist. Venet. iv. 178. Pallayic, 180. 
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Maurice, and by some troops bdonging to die elector 
of Saxony, he gained such advantages over Henry, who 
was rash and bold in forming his sclfemesy but feeble 
and undetermined in executing them, as dl^iged hka 
to disband his array, and to surrender htm^f, together 
with his eldest son, prisoners at dfeeretion. He was 
kept in close confinement, until a new reverse of aflTairs 
procured him liberty *• 

As tlus defeat of Henry's wild enterfM^ise added new 
reputation to the arms of the protestants, the establish- 
ment of the protestant religion in the palatinate brou^t 
a great accession of strength to their party. Frederick, 
who succeeded his brother Lewis in that electorate, had 
iong been suspected of a secret prepenstty to the doc^o 
trines of the reformers, which, upon his aecesdontothe 
principality, he openly manifested. But as he expeeCed 
that something eflfeettiftl towards a general and legal es* 
tablishinent of religion, would be the fruit of so mtaxy 
diets, conferenee»,aAd negotiations, he did not^ «f first, 
attempt any public innovation in his' dominions. Find- 
ing all Uiese issue in nothing, he tfaoi^t himself eSUec^ 
at length [^an. 10, 1546]], to countenance by bis aiii- 
thority the system which he approved of, and to grasify 
the wishes of his sublets, who, by their intenoonrse wiA 
the protestant states, had almost mriversally imbibed 
their opinions. As the warmth and impetuosity, which 
accompanied the spirit of reformation in its-first efforts, 
bad somewhat abated, this change was made #ilh great 
order and regularity ; the ancient rites were abolished, 
and new forms introduced, without any acts of violence, 
or symptom of discontent. Thou^^ Frederick adopted 
the relii^tts system of the protestants ^ he imitated the 

*Sleid^352, Seck^ iii. M7« 
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example of Maurice, and did not accede to the league of 
Smalkalde^ 

A tew weeks before this revolution in the palatinate, 
the general council was opened with the luxustomed so* 
lemnities at Trent. The eyes of the catholic states were 
turned with much expectation towards an assembly, 
which all had considered as capable of applying an ef- 
fectual remedy for the disorders of the chui:ch when they 
first broke out, though many were afraid that it was 
now too late to hope for great benefit from it, when the 
malady, by being suffered to increase during twenty- 
eight years, had become inveterate, and grown to such 
extreme violence. The pope» by his last bull of convo- 
cation, had appointed the first meeting to be held in 
March. But his views, and those of the emperor, were 
so different, that almost the whole year was spent in ne- 
gotiations. Charles, who foresaw that the rigorous de- 
crees of the council against the protestants would soon 
drive them, in self-defence as well as from, resentment, 
to some desperate extreme, laboured to put off its meet- 
ii^ until his warlike preparations were so^far advanced, 
that he might be in a condition to second its decisions 
by the force of his arms. Tl^ pope, who had early 
sent to Trent the legates who were to preside in his 
name, knowing to what contempt it would expose his 
authority, and what suspicions it would beget of his in- 
tentions, if the fathers of the council should remain in a 
state of inactivity, when the church was in such danger 
as to require tlieir immediate and vigorous interposition, 
insisted either upon translating the council to some city 
in. Italy, or upon suspending altogether its proceedings 
at that juncture, or upon authorising it to begin its de- 

• Sleid. 356, Seek. 1. ill. 616. 
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HbevatKRiii immedifltdy. Tbe emperor rejected tbs tiro 
former expedients as equally offensive to the Q^ttsmnn 
ci every denomination ; but finding it imposnble to 
dnde the latter^ he proposed that the coimci] ^Kmld be^ 
gin with reforming the disorders in the chareh^ before it 
proceeded to examihe or define articles of &ith. This 
iitas the very thing which the eoort of Rome dreaded 
most, and which had prompted it to employ so many 
artifices in order to prevent the meeting of socb a dan« 
geroas jtidieatory. Paul, thongh more compliant tham 
sobte of his predecessors with regard to caHii^a coai^aUt, 
was no less jealous than they had been of its jarisdietioD> 
and saw what matter of triumph s«ch a method of pro« 
eeeding would aiford the heretics. He apprehended 
consec^nces not only humbling bnt fatal to the papid 
see, if the council came to consider an inqaest iartoafaw- 
«es as their only business ; or if pferior prelates wen 
idlowed to gratify their own envy and peevishness by 
prescribing rules to those who were exalted above them 
ift dignity and power. Without listening, therefcffe, to 
this insidious proposal of the empercMT, he instructed liis 
legates to open the council. 

Jan. 18.^ The first session Was spent in rantteri isi 
form. In a subsequent one^ it Was ^reed that the 
framing a confession of faith^ whereih shoold be ^ontaifl« 
ed all the articles which the elmrch required its fnembei) 
to believe, ought to be the first and principal bfttiiieaA 
of the council ; but that, at the ^metime, due attentkIA 
iliould be given to what Was necessary to # ard ii the 
reformation of mahners and discipline. From this first 
symptom of the spirit with which the couhcil was ani- 
mated, from the high tone of authority which file legatee 
who presided in it assumed, and from lh6 implicit defer- 
ence with which most of the mexabers followed their 
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diiectiotts, the protestants conjectorifd with earn what 
decisions they might expect. . It Mtonished them, 
hofwerer, to «ee forty prelates (for tio greater namber 
were yet assembled) assume authority as representatires 
of the Qniversttl (Amrth, and proceed to determine the 
most important points of doctrine in its naftie« Seusi- 
ble of this indecency^ as well as of the ridicule with which 
it might be attended^ the council advanced slowly in 
its deliberations^ and all its proceedings were for some 
time langoishiog and feeble *. As sochi as the confede« 
rates of Smalkalde received information of the opening 
of the coimcil^ they published a long manifesto^ ccfn* 
toining a renewal of dieir protest against its meetings 
together with the reasons which induced them to decline 
its jurisdictions t« The pope and emperor, on their 
part> were so little solicitous to quicken or add vigour to 
its operations, as plainly discovered that some object of 
greater importance occupied and interested them. 

The protestonts Were not inattentive or unconcerned 
spectatms of the motions of the sovereign pontiff and 
of Charics, iiiid they entertained every day more violent 
suspicions of their intentions, in consequence of intelli* 
gence received from dilPerent quarters of the macbina^ 
tions carrying on against them. The king of England 
informed them, that the emperor, having long resolved 
to exterminate their opinions, would not fiiil to employ 
this interval o{ tranquillity which he now enjoyed, as 
the most favourable juncture for carrying his design into 
execution. The merchants of Augsburg, which was at 
that time a city of extensive trade, received advice, by 
means of their correspondents in Italy, among whom 

• F. Paul, 120, &c. Pallavic p« 180, &c. 
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were some who secretly favoured the protestant cause*, 
that a dangerous confederacy against it was forming 
between the pope and emperor. In confirmation of 
this th^ heard from the Low Countries, that Charles 
had issued orders, though with eveiy precaution which 
could keep the measure concealed, for raising troops both 
there and in other parts of his dominions. Such a va- 
riety of information corroborating all that their own jea- 
lousy or observation led them to apprehend, left the pro« 
testants little reason to doubt of the emperoi^s hostile 
intentions. Under this impression, the deputies of the 
confederates of Smalkalde assembled at Francfort, and 
by communicating their intelligence and sentiments to 
each other, reciprocally heightened their sense of the 
impending danger. But their union was not such as 
their situation required, or the preparations of their 
enemies rendered necessary. Their league had now 
subsisted ten years. Among so many members, whose 
territories were intermingled with each other, and who, 
according to the custom of Germany^ had created an 
infinite variety of mutual rights and claims by intermar- 
riages, alliances, and contracts of different kinds, sub- 
jects of jealousy and discord had unavoidably arisen. 
Some of the confederates, being connected with the duke 
of Brunswick, were highly disgusted with the landgrave, 
on account of the rigour with which he had treated that 
rash and unfortunate prince. Others taxed the elector 
of Saxony and landgrave, the heads of the league, with 
having involved the members in unnecessary and exor- 
bitant expences by their profuseness or want of econo- 
my» The views, likewise, and temper of those two 
princes, who, by their superior power and authority, 

• Seek. L iii, 579. 
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influenced and directed the whole body^ being extrcme<» 
ly different, rendered all its motions languid^ at a time 
when the utmost vigour and despatch were requisite. 
The la(ndgrave^ of a violent and enterprising temper* 
btft not forgetful^ amidst his zeal for religion^ of the 
fisualmasims of human policy^ insisted that^ asthedan* 
ger which threatened them was manifest and unavoidable, 
they should have recourse to the most effectual e^pedi<* 
ent for securing their own safety^ by courting the pro* 
tection of the kings of France and England, or by join« 
ing in alltanoe with the protestant cantons of Swisser- 
land, from whem they might expect such powerful and 
present assistance as thehr situation demanded. The 
dector^ oh the other hand, wkh thpe most upright in- 
tentione of any parince in that agc^ and with talents 
which might have qiialified hite abundanotly for the ad« 
mimfitration of govanment in any traiiq«il periods wais 
possessed with such superstitions veneration for all the 
parts 6f the Lutheran system:^ and sucfa booted attach^ 
taeat to all its tenets, as made him averse to an uni^n 
Willi those who differed ff-om hvm in any article of faith, 
and rendered him very inc^pabkr of undertafeing its de- 
fence in times of difficulty and danger. He seemed to 
think, that the concerns of reKgion were to be regulated 
by principles and maxims totally different from those 
which apply to the common affairs of life ; and being 
swayed too much by the apim<m8 of Luther> who was 
not only a stranger to thei rules of political conduct, but 
despised them ; he often discovered an uncomplying 
spirit, that proved of the greatest detriment to the cause 
which be wished to support. Influenced, on diis occa- 
sion, by the severe imd rigid notions of that reformer, 
he refused to enter into any confederacy with Francis, 
because he was a persecutor of the truth ; or to solicit 
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the friendship of Henry, because he was no less impi<^ 
ons and profane than the pope himself; or even to join 
in alliance with the Swiss, because they differed from the 
Germans in several essential articles of faith. This dis- 
sension, about a point of such con^equence, produced its 
natural effects. Each secretly censured and reproached 
the other. The landgrave considered ther elector as fet«i 
tered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a prince called 
to act a chief part in a scene of such importance. The 
elector suspected the landgrave of loose principles and 
ambitious views, which corresponded ill with the sacred 
cause wherein they were engaged. But though the elec* 
tor's scruples prevented their timely application for fo« 
reign' aid ; and the jealousy or discontent of the other 
princes defeated a proposal for renewing their original 
confederacy, the term during which it was to continue 
in force being on the point of expiring ; yet the sense 
of their common danger induced them to agree with re« 
gard to other points, particularly that they would nevm" 
acknowledge the assembly of Trent as a lawful coundl, 
nor suffer the archbishop of Cologne to be oppressed on 
account of the steps which he had taken towards the re« 
formation of his diocese *. 

The landgrave, about this time, desirous of penetrat* 
ing to the bottom of the emperor's intentions, wrote to 
Granvelie, whom he knew to be thoroughly acquainted 
with all his master's schemes, informing him of the se- 
veral particulars which raised the suspicions of the pro- 
testants, and begging an explicit declaration of what 
they had to fear or to hope. Granvelie, in return, as- 
sured them, that the intelligence which they had re- 
ceived of* the emperor's military preparations was exag- 

• Seek. L iii. 566. 576. 613. Sleid. 355. 
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gerated, and all their suspicions destitute of foundation ; 
that though^ in order to guard his frontiers agaiqst any 
insult of the French or Engh'sh^ he had commanded a 
small body of men to be raised in the Low Countries^ 
be was as solicitous as ever to maintain tranquillity in 
Germany *. 

But the emperor's actions did not correspond with 
these professions of his minister. For instead of ap« 
pointing men of known moderation and a pacific temper 
to appear in defence of the catholic doctnnes at the con- 
ference which had been agreed on^ he made choice of 
fierce bigots^ attached to their own system with a blind 
obstinacy^ that rendered all hope of a reconcilement 
desperate. Malvanda/ a Spanish divine^ who took upon 
him the conduct of the debate on the part of the catho- 
lics^ managed it with all the subtle dexterity of a scho- 
lastic metaphysician^ more studious to perplex his ad« 
versaries than to convince them^ and more intent on 
' palliating eiTor than on discovering truth. The pro« 
testants^ filled with indignation^ as well at his sophistry 
as at some regulatiops which the emperor endeavoured 
to impose on the disputants^ broke off the cimference 
abruptly, being now fully convinced that, in all his late 
measures, the emperor could have no other view than 
to amuse them, and to gain time for ripening iiis own 
schemes t. 
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W HILE appeatances of danger daily increased^ and 
the tempest which had been so long a gathering was 
ready to break forth in all its violence against the pro- 
testant church, Luther was saved, by a seasonable 
death, from feding or beholding its destructive rage. 
Having gone* though in a declining state of health, and 
during a rigorous season, to his native city of Eyslebeo; 
in order to compose, by his authority^ a dissension a« 
mong the counts of Mansfield, he was seized with a vi- 
olent inflammation in his stomach, which in a few days 
put an end to his life, in the sixty-third year of his age 
[[Feb. 18]]. As he was raised up by Providence to be 
the author of one of the greatest and most enteresting 
revolutions recorded > in history, there is not any per- 
son perhaps whose character has been drawn with such 
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opposite colours. In his own age, one party, struck 
with horror and inflamed with rage, when they saw with 
what a daring hand he overturned every thing which 
they held to he sacred, or valued as beneficial, imputed 
to him not only all the defects and vices of a man, but 
the qualities of a daemon. The other, warmed with the 
admiration and gratitude, which they thought he merited 
as the restorer. of light and liberty to the Christian 
church, ascribed to him perfections above the condition 
of humanity, and viewed all his actions with a venera* 
tion bordering on that which should be paid only to 
those who are 'guided by the immediate inspiration of 
Heaven. It is his own conduct, not the undistinguish- 
ing censure or the exaggerated praise of his contempo- 
raries, that ought to regulate the opinions of the present 
age concerning him. Zeal for wliat he regarded as 
truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain his own system, 
abilities, both natural^and acquired, to defend his prin- 
ciples, and unwearied industry in propagating them, are 
virtues which shine so conspicuously in every part of 
his behaviour, that even his enemies must allow him to > 
have possessed them in an eminent degree. To these 
may be added, with equal justice, such purity and even 
austerity of manners, as became one who assumed the 
character of a Reformer ; such sanctity of life as suited 
the doctrine which he delivered ; and such perfect dis- 
interestedness as affords no slight presumption of his ^ 
sincerity. Superior to all selfish considerations, a stran- 
ger to the elegancies of life> and despising its pleasures, 
he left the honours and emoluments of the church to his 
disciples, remaining satisfied himself in his original state 
of professor in the university, and pastor of the town 
of Wittemberg, with the moderate appointments an- 
nexed to these offices. His extraordinary qualities 
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were allayed with, no inconslderabk mixture of hvmm 
ff^lty and human passions. Tfjese, however^ were of 
such a nature, that they cannot he imputed to n^tevor 
lence or corFiiption of hearty but seem to have tak^ 
their rise from the same source with^mfany of hif^yirtnes^ 
His jpaindi forcible and vehem^At in all it^ agm^i^i 
xoused by great objects^.or agitati9dl>y yiel^t jAs^tgnpiSft 
broke out, on many occasions^ witii sut^ impetuo^i^ ' 
which astonishes men of feebler ;$ipk'it<i> or sudi^iHi^ ^ 
placed in a more tranquil ail^ation. J^yi carryiii^ sofqa 
praise-worthy dispositions, to excass^.h^ bord?rNi tPVRUn 
times on what was eulpable, a«d was oft^n b0tC9,y«diail0 
actiojQS which exposed him tq ceiisuro. Hid co^;Y6<toCQ 
that his own opinions were well fojundedj approacbed Id 
arrogance ; his coon^ in as^ertiiig tbem» to r$9h9mi 
his firmness in adhei^ng to them^ tP ob^tinaey li and 
his.jv^al in confuting, his adyersariest* to im^ mA bobx^ 
lility. Accuatonved hi«)s^f t^ ^onmi^ evei^ thing aa 
[subordinate to truths h^ ^p«icted .the same dcfferenoo 
iof at from other noen ; and witihout making any ^lewv 
9noes for their timidity or prc^wiices^ he poured .fi>FtH 
({gainst such as disappointed him in this particqlar, a 
torrent of inirectiv^ nungled with contempt, fiegardiesa 
of any distinctioor of saak or character when his doD* 
trines> were attscked^ be qhas^ii^ all his adv^att'iea in-* 
discriminately, with the same rough hand ; neither die 
royal dignity of H(enry VIII* nqi* th^ i^xiinent leaniiiig 
and abilities of Erasmus, screened them from the aaow 
gross abuse with which he.tr^ted Ti^t^l or £cci»s. ' 
Bgt these indecencies of which. Luthfir ym ginl^i 
must not be imputed whoBy t^ the violcwoe of bia ten* 
per. T^ey ought to be charged in part on th^ oMtnners 
of the ag^ Among a rude people^ Ueaoqi4aiJKted vitii 
those maxims, which^ by putting Qointimial 'restraint oo 



Ae fMUMions of inditidttald^ have (idisiied tdthty, mid 
rettdoMd it ^kgreeabte^ ^idputesof eVery i:ind were inan- 
^Bd with heifltt> a^d Strotig ethotions irere iitt^ed in 
th^r natttriiriliiigdige withotit reserve or delicacy. ' At 
the same tini^. the works of feartied men Wet^ all com« 
pel^iil Lalki^ iMid they were liot only m^orlz^i, by 
the example of eminent writers in thkt laAgu^ge, to use 
their iedifl^nists Wf£h iWtno^t iilib^ral scitrrility; but, 
in tt dead toftgile^ indecencies of every kind aj^pear less 
shoddng than fn'a fiviiig language^ whose idioms and 
phr^lsds seem 'gross^ foecaiise thciy are familiar. . 
* Ihpassii^g judgment uJKm tire characters G^men^ we 
oiiglit to iiy tb#m try the ^principles and maxims of their 
own age^ not by those of another. "Pot, althoujgh yir« 
ttte and i^ce are at all times the same^ manners and 
diistbms Vary continually. Some parts of Luther*s be^ 
haviouk*^ which io us ai^pear most culpable^ gave no dis« 
gust to liis contemporaries, ft w^s evett by some eft 
ikose qualities^ which we are nbw apt to blame> that he 
Was fitted for accomplishing the gi'eat work which he un- 
dertook. To rouse mankind, when sunk in ignorance 
or Superstition,; and to encbiiirter the rage of bigMry 
arined wfth powel^, recjuire^ ihe utmost vehemence lof 
ze>!^i as well as a temper daring to «xces8^ A gentle 
cftH would neither have reached, nor h^ve excited those 
to whom it ws^ addressed* .: A^spirit moreaiDialjiey 'bi^ 
less vigorous thain Lathjfer's/ Wortld- have shrank back 
£rom the dcmgers whicih he orayed and siH^iilQittnted. Tcm 
wards tfae cloisMe of Ltitber^ lifej thdugh- Without any- ^t^ 
ceptfflfe dirnihutidn of his zeal or abilities, th^ infirnii.,^ 
ties of his tem^r increased uppn him, so^^t he gfeW 
daily 'n)ore peevish^ more irascible, and nior^ impatien|^ 
of contradiction. Having lived to be a witness of his 
own amazing success ; l^p see a great part of Europe 
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ct^brace his doctrines ; and to shake the foundation of 
the papal throne^ before which the mightiest inonarchs 
had trembled^ he discovered on some occasions^ symp* 
toms of vanity and self-applause. He must have been^ 
indeed^ more than man, if^ upon contemplating all that 
he actually ^complished, he had never felt any senti« 
ment of this kind rising in his breast *. 

Some time before his death he felt his strength de^ 
clinii^g^ his constitution being worn out by a prodigious 
multiplicity of business, added to the labour of discharge! 
ing his ministerial function with unremitting diligence, 
to the fatigue of constant study, besides the composi- 
tion of works as voluminous as if he had ei\joyed uninter« 
rupted leisure and retirement His natural intrepidity 
did not forsake him at the approach of death ; his last 
conversation with his friends was concerning the happi^ 
ness reserved for good men in a future life, of which he 
spoke with the fervor and delight natural to one who 
expected and wished to enter soon . upon the enjoyment 
of it t. The account of his death filled the Roman ca- 



* A remarkable instance of this, as well as of a certain am- 
eularity and elevation of sentiment, is found in his Last WHL 
Thouffhthe effects which he had to bequeath were very in- 
consitterable, be thought it necessarv to make a Testament, 
but scorned to frame it with the usual lesal formalities. Notui 
sum, says he, in coelo, in terra, et iniemo, et auctoritatem 
ad hoc suffidentem habeo, ut mihi soli credatur, cum Deus 
mihi, homini licet damnabili, et miaerabiU peccatori, ex pft* 
tema misericordia Evangelium filii sui crediderit, dederitque 
ut in eo veraz el fidehs fuerim, ita ut multi in mundo illad 
per me aooepermi, et me pro Doctore veritalis agnoverint, 
spreto banno papee, Caesaris, regum, principum et sacerdo- 
tum, immo ommum dsemonum odio. Quidni, igitur, ad dis- 
positionem banc* in re exigua, suffidat, si adsit roanus mee 
testimonium, et dici possit, hsec scripsit D. Martinus Luther* 
Notarius Dei, et testis Evangelii ejus. 2!tec 1. liL (K 651. 

tSleid.361^. Seek. Hb. ill. 63?, ^. 
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thdiic pait^ y^h eitcesm^^ aia mU e^ iM^cent ^dfy and 
damped the spirits of fill his fdfowers ; neither party 
snffieiemtly considering that his doctrines were now so 
firnily rooted^ as to be in a condition t6 flourish inde^^ 
pendent of the h^nd #hieh had ftrst planted them. His 
funeral was celebrated hy order of the elector of Saxony 
with extraordinary pomp. He teft seveml children by 
bis wife Catherine a Boriay who survived him* To« 
wto-ds the end of the lafst century^ tlieve were in Saxony 
some of his descendants in decent and honourable sta^ 
tiona *. 

I*h6 emperor^ meanwhdt^ pursued the plan of dissi« 
mn^tion with which he had set oUt, employihg every 
art to-amuse the protestants^ and to qmet ^hteir leara 
and jealousies* For this purpose htt doniciriTed to haV6 
art interview with the laindgrave of Hesse^ the most ae^ 
tive of all lihie confederat^fs, and t&e Qiost: su^picfous of 
hift dtesigns. To him he made sud) waiim professtons 
of his concern for the happmess of O^many^ and of hiB 
aversion t» alt violent nvdasMires ; be denied in sttch ex^ 
press tenvHy his having enteired imo any league, or haw* 
ii^g began any tntUtary preparations which should give 
any jus^ caaae of akrm to the protestants, as seem tiy 
have <fispelled all the landgrave's doubts and apprehend 
sions, and sent him away fiilly satisfied of his pacific 
inCenCkJKis. This artifice was of great advantage^ and 
eflfectually answered the purpose for which it was em* 
ployed. The landgrave^ upoii his leaving Spires, where 
he had been admitted to this interview, went to Worms, 
where the Smalkoldic confederates were assembled, and 
gave them such a fhittmng representation of the em« 
pecor's favourable disposkioa towwds them, that they, 

. «" Ssck. Ub. iii. iSdl. 
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who w«re too apt, as well from the tem^r of the Ger« 
man nation, as from the genius of all great associations 
or bodies of men, to be slow, and dilatory, and inde- 
cisive in their deliberations, thought there was no ne« 
cessity of taking any immediate measures against dan- 
ger, which appeared to be distant or imaginary *. 

Such events, however, soon occurred as staggered 
the credit which the protestants had given to the empe- 
ror's declarations* The council of Trent, though still 
composed of a small number of Italian and Spanish pre- , 
lates, without a single deputy from many of the king- 
doms, which it assumed a right of binding by its de- 
crees, being ashamed of its long inactivity, proceeded 
now to settle articles of the greatest importance. Hav- 
ing begun with examining the first and chief point in 
controversy between the church of Rome and the re- 
formers, concerning the rule which should be held as 
Supreme and decisive in matters of faith, the council^ 
by its infallible authority, determined C^pr. S], " That 
the books to which the designation of Apocfyphai bath 
been given, are of equal authority with those which 
were received by the Jews and primitive Christians 
into the sacred canon ;' that the traditions handed down^ 
from the apostolic age, and preserved in the church, are 
entitled to as much regard as the doctrines and pre- 
cepts which the inspired authors have committed to 
writing ; that the Latin translation of the Scriptures, 
made or revised by St. Jerome, and known by the 
name of the Vulgate translation, should be read in 
churches, and appealed to in the schools as authentic 
and canonical." Against all who disclaimed the truth 
of these tenets, anathemas were denounced in the xuune 

* Sleid. Hist 367. 373. 
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and by tLe authority of the Holy Ghost The decision 
of these pointSi which undermined the main foundation 
of the Lutheran system^ was a plain warning to the 
protestants what judgment they might expect when the 
council should have leisure to take into consideration the 
particular and subordinate articles of their creed *. 

This discovery of the council's readiness to condemn 
the opinions of the protestants^ was soon followed by a 
stiiking instance of the pope's resolution to punish such . 
as embraced them. The appeal of the canons of Cologne 
against their archbishop having been carried to Rome^ 
Foul eagerly seized on that opportunity^ both of display^ ^ 
ing the extent of his own authority^ and of teaching the 
German ecclesiastics the danger of revolting from the 
established church. As no person appeared in ^behalf of 
the archbishop, he was held to be convicted of tlie crime 
of heresy, and a papal bull was issued C^pril IS^, de« 
priving him of his ecclesiastical dignit}', inflicting on him 
the sentence of excommunication, and absolving his 
subjects from the oath of allegiance which they had 
taken to him as their civil superior. The countenance 
which he had given to the Lutheran heresy was the only 
crime imputed to him, as well as the only reason as« 
signed to justify the extraordinary severity of this decree. 
The protestants could hardly believe that Paul, how 
zealous soever he might be to defend the established 
system, or to humble those who invaded it, would have 
ventured to proceed to such extremities against a prince 
and elector of the empire, without having previously 
secured such powerful protection as would render his 
censure something more than an impotent and despica* 
ble sally of resentment. They were of course deeply 

•¥.Faul»141. Fallav. 206. 
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alarmed at this sentence against the archbishop, cdDsJd* 
eHng Tt as a sure indication of the malevolent ifit^tionfl 
not only <rf the pope, but of the emperor, ^mst thi 
whole party *. 

- Upon this fresh revival of their fears, with sucli vio- 
lence as is natural to men roused from a false secnrity, 
and conscious of their having been deceived, Charles 
saw that now it became necessary to throw aside the 
mask, and to declare openly what part he determined to 
act. By a long series of artifice and fallacy, he had 
gained s6 much time, that his measures, though not 
altogether ripe foi execution, were in great forwardness. 
The pope, by his proceedings against the el^doif of 
Cologne, as well as by the decrees of the council, had 
precipitated matters into such k situation, as rendered a 
breach betvveen the emperor and the protestants almost 
unavoi<Jable. Charles had therefore no choice left Mm, 
but either to take part with them in overturning ifhsX 
the see of Rome had determined^ or to isuj^pbrt tie 
authority of the church openly by fbrce of arms. N<Jr 
did the pope think it enough to have brought tlieeftiperoif 
under a necessity of acting; he pressed hte to bCgiiiftfe 
ojDcrations immediately, atitf to carry tfirim 6ii with ^flcfi 
vigour as could not fail of securing sucdesi' Transported 
by his zeal against heresy, Patil forgot all the prAiifent airf 
cautious maxims of the pap^l see, with regard 16 tfie 
danger of extending the Imperial authority beyond dil* 
bounds ; and in order to ci*ush the Lutherans, hy was 
willing to contribute' towards raising up a tnasto that 
might one day prove foi-midabld to hirifiself as welt Bb t6 
the rest of Italy. 

*Sleid.354. F. Paul, 155. Pallavic. 224. 
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6ut> besides the certain expectation of assistance from 
the pope^ Charles was now secure from any danger of 
interruption to his designs by the Turkish u-ms. His 
negotiations at the Porte, which he had carried on with 
great assiduity since the peace of Crespy, were on the 
point of being terminated in such a manner as he desired. 
Solyman^ partly in compliance with the French king, 
who, in order to avoid the disagreeable obligation of 
joining the emperor against his ancient ally, laboured 
with great zeal to bring about an accommodation be* 
tween them, and partly from its being necessary to turn 
his arms towards the east, where the Persians threatened 
to iilVade his dominions, consented without difficulty to 
a truce for five years. The chief article of it was. That 
each should retain possession of what he now held in 
Hungary ; and Ferdinand, as a sacrifice to the pride of 
the sultan, submitted to pay an annual tribute of fifty 
thousand crowns *, 

But it was upon the aid and concurrence of the Gef« 
mans themselves that the emperor relied with the greatest 
coi^fidence. The Germanic body, he knew, was of such 
vast strength, as to be invincible if it were united, and 
that it was only by employing its own force that he could 
hope to subdue it. Happily for him, the union of th^ 
several members in this great system was so feeble, the 
whole frame was so loosely compacted, and its different 
parts tended so violently towards separation from e^ch 
other, that it was almost impossible for it, on any im« 
portant emergence, to join in a general or vigorous effort. 
In the present juncture, the sources of discord were as 
many, and. as various, as had been known on any occa« 
sion. The Roman, catholics, animated with zeal in 

* Ifltuanhaffii Hist. Him. 180. Mem. de Ribier, torn. i. HSfL 
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defence of itheir 'retigpu |iropoiiti6iiol to the ^c^ness 
^ith whkh it had been attadoed, were ewger to sedond 
any attempt to Eumlble tliose innomtorB, i4io had oter* 
turned it in many provinces^ and endangefedifiA iiibit. 
Jobnand Aibert of Brandenburg^ eis well as se^filo^b^. 
pjinces, incensed at the hairghtineiss aftd rijgiiir ^dl 
which the duke of Brun.sivi(^ had been treated by th^ 
(^nfisderaies of Smalkalde^ were impttti^t to reficttehitn; 
md to be revenged on them. ChaHei observe, wHh 
satlsfiiction^ the wmicing of those passions in their diiti^i 
and counting on them as sure aukilidrii^s whenever lie 
should think it proper to act^ he found it^ in the ixie^ 
time, more necesiSafy to tttodemte than to iiidairie thieir 
mge. 

Such Wfts the situation of aiBTairs^ liueh ihe disrc^rrimeitt 
wkh whii^h the ^inpef or fotesaw anS provided for eveiy 
events wh^ the diet of the euip^re met ht Ratbbon. 
Many of the Roman catholic members appeared there in 
perwm, but most of the confederates df Smalkalde, nnder 
pretence of beilig unable to bear the expence occasioned 
by the lAte unnecessary frequency 6f such assemblies, 
slent only d^iiitiei^. I* heir jealoUsy of the emperof, 
together with jto apprdielnsion that tiolence itilght, per- 
haps, be ewploy^di in order to force their approbation 
of what he shocfld propose in the diet, was the true cause 
ctf their ab^eBfcei The s^peeth with which the emperof 
opened the diet was extremely artful. After professitfg, 
in common form, his regard for the prosperity of the 
Gfermanic body, and declaring, that, in order to feiftot 
his whole atteMlon upon the re^establishntent'ofifc order 
arid tranquilKty, fie had at present abaWdoired af! xkW 
ciffes, rejected the most presi^Wg solicJtdtibns of his otfeei" 
subjects to reside among them, and postponed affairs of 
the greatest importance ; he toc^ notice, with soffl'e dis- 
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«9probiiCioii» that bis disinterested example had not beiem 
imitated; many membera of chief .coasideration having 
neglected to attend an assembly to whichihe had repaired 
with, such matiifest inconvenience to himself Ho then 
mmitioned their onhappy d^sensiona al^at religion | 
lamented tbe ill ssceess of his past endeovoaiis to coni* 
poae tbem ; complained of the abrupt <liasolution of the 
iate conference^ and cranred ij^ir advice with regard t^ 
tbe best and most effiectnal method of risstaring union to 
ibe cbuj^dbes of Germanyv together with thatj happy 
agreement in artieles of faith> which their ancestops-had 
found lot be of no less advantage to their civi) interestf^ 
thsa becoming their Chriatina profession. 
' By thia gracious and popular method of ecnpsnlting 
the membehB of the diet» rather th^ of obtruding upoh 
them a»y opinion of his own^ besides the appearance of 
greei moderation, and! the merit of paying much respect 
to' their jiidgment; the emperor deitterously avoided 
diacoveripg hiaown sentiments^ and reserved to himself^ 
aa his onrly part^ that of carrying into execution what 
they should recoimsiend. Nor was he less secure of such 
a deciaion aa he wished to obtain, by referring it 'wholly 
to themselves^ The Rommi catholic members^ prompted 
by their own 2eal^ or prepared by his intrigses> jdined 
immediately in representing that tbe authcyrrty of the 
council now met at Trent Oiight to be supreme in aH 
matters of cobtroveniy ; that all Christians should sub- 
mit to its decrees as tbe infalliUe rule of their faith ; and 
iiierefore they besought him to exert the power, with 
wMch he was invested by the Almighty, in potecting 
[ that assembly, and in compelling the protestant to ac- 
quiesce in its determii^ations: The protestants, on thtfe 
other hand, presented a memorial, in which, after re- 
peating their objections to the council of Trent, they 
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proposed, as the only effectua] method of deciding the 
points in dispute, that either a free general council should 
be assembled in Germany, or a national council of the 
empire should be called, or a select number of divines 
should be appointed out of each party to examine and 
define articles of feith. They mentioned the recessei 
of several dietaiiavourable to this proposition, and which 
had afforded them the prospect of terminating all their 
differences in this amicable manner; they now conjured 
the emperor not to depart from his former plan, and bj 
offisring violence to their consciences, to bring calamities 
upon Germany, the very thought of which must £11 eveiy 
lover of his country with horror. The emperor receiving 
this paper with a contemptuous smile, paid no farther 
regard to it. Having already taken his final resolution, 
and perceiving that nothing but force could compel them 
to acquiesce in it, he despatched the cardinal of Trent to 
Rome [[June S2f ^^ order to conclude an alliance with 
the pope^ the terms of which were already agreed od ; 
he commanded a body of troops, levied on purpose in 
the Low Countries, to advance towards Germany ; he 
gave commissions to several officers for raising men in 
different parts of the empire; he warned John and Albert 
of Brandenburg, that now was the proper time of exerting 
themselves, in order to rescue their ally, Henry of 
Brunswick^ ftom captivity *• 

All these things could not be transacted without the 
observation and knowledge of the protestants. The 
secret was now in many hands; under whatever veil 
the emperor still affected to conceal his designs, his offi* 
cers kept no such mysterious reserve ; and his allies and 
sul>jects spoke out his intentions plainly. Alarmed with 

•Sleid. 37i. Seek, 111.658 
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reports of this kind from every quarter^ as well as with 
the preparations for war which .they could not but ob« 
serve^ the deputies of the confederates demanded audience 
of the emperor^ etnd, in the name of their masters^ re- 
quired to know whether these military preparations were 
carried on by his command^ and for what end^ and against 
what enemy ? To a question put in such a tone, and at 
a time when facts were become too notorious to be denied, 
it was necessary to give an explicit answer. Charles 
owned the orders which he had issued, and professing 
his purpose not to molest on account of religion those 
who should act as dutiful subjects ; declared, that he had 
nothing in view but to maintain the rights and prerog4«< 
tives of the Imperial dignity, and by punishing some 
factious members, to preserve the ancient constitution of 
the empire from being impaired or dissolved by their 
irregular and licentious conduct. Though the emperor 
did not name the persons whom he charged with such 
high crimes, and destined to be the ol^ects of his ven« 
geance, it was obvious that he had the elector of Saxony 
and landgrave of Hesse in view. Their deputies con* 
siderlng what he had said, as a plain declaration of his 
hostile intentions, immediately retired from Ratisbon *. 
The cardinal of Trent found it no difficult matter to 
treat with the pope, who having at length brought the 
emperor to adopt that plan which he had long recom- 
mended, assented with eagerness to every article that he 
proposed. The league was signed [[July 26]] a few days 
after the cardinal's arrival at Rome. The pernicious 
heresies which abounded in Germany, the obstinacy of 
the Protestants in rejecting the holy council assembled at 
Trent, and the necessity of maintaining sound doctrine, 

» Skid. 376. 
VOL. in. « 
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logedier with good order in the churchy are mentioned 
&8 the motives of this union between the toniractiiig 
{Mfflies. In order to dieck the growth of these evils, 
and to punish such as had impiously contributed to spread 
them^ the emperor, having long and without sutcest 
made trial of gentler remedies, engaged instantly to t!al:e 
the field with a sufficient army, that he might compel 
all who disowned the council, or had apostatized ftom 
the religion of their ibr^lhers, to return into the bosom 
of the church, and submit with doe obedience to the 
holy see. He likewise bound himself not to conclude a 
peace with them during si^ months without the pope's 
consent, nor without assigning him his share in any 
conquests which should be made upon them ; and that 
even after this perfod he should not agree to any ac- 
commodation which might be detrimental to the church, 
or to the Interest of religion. On his part, the pope 
stipulated to deposit a large sum in the bank of Venice 
towards defbiying the expence of the war ; to maintan, 
at his own charge, during the space of six months, twelve 
thousand fbot, and five hundi^ horse ; to grant the 
emperor, for one year, half of the ecclesiastical revenues 
throughout Spain ; to authorise him, by a boll, to alienate 
as much of ^e lands, belonging to religions houses in 
that country, as would amount to the sum of five hundred 
thousand crowns ; and to employ not only spiritual cen- 
sures, but military force, against any prince who should 
attempt to interrupt or defeat the execution of this 
treaty *. 

Notwithstanding the explicit terms in which the er* 
titration of heresy was declared to be the olgect of the 
war which was to foHow upon this treaty, Charles stiB 

*Sleidt38l« Pallav. 255. Dumont Cotps Diplom. 11. 
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endeavovired to p«rsuad9 the. Germans that he ha4 P.Q 
de$i^ to abridge their reli^iQus lihertyj but that he 
aimed Qnjy at viodi<;ating his own authorityj and repres- 
sing the in^Qlence of 9u.ch as had encroached upon it. 
With this view^ he wrote circular letters ii\ the saiqe 
strain with his answer to the deputies at Ratishon, to 
mo^t. of the fref^ citie?^ and to several of thc^ princes whq 

had embraced the protestant doctrines, Ii^ these he 
CQtaplaiQed loudly^ but in general tern9S4 of the contempt 

ii>tQ which the Imperial Hf^ity had fallen^t apd pf the 
presumptuous qs well as disorderly behaviour of some 
inepibers q( the empire* lie declared that he now took 
ariQs, npt in a religiouis^ but in a civil quarrel ; not to 
oppress any who continued to behave as quiet and dutiful 
aul>jectSj| but to humble the arrogance of such as had 
thrown off all aense of that subordination in which they 
were placed under him as head of the Germanic body., 
Gross as this deception was^ and manifest as it might 
have appeared to all who considered the emperor's 
conduqt. with attention^ it became necessary for him to 
make trial of it£i effect ; and such was the confidence 
and de:(teri^ with which he employed it^ that he derived 
the mo§t «olid advantages from this artifice. If he had 
avowed at once an intention of overturning the protestant 
churchj and pf reducing all Germany under its former 
state of subjection to the papal see^ pone of the cities of 
prince3 who had embraced the new opinions could have 
reniained neutral after such a declaration^ far less could 
they have ventured to assist the emperor in such an en- 
terprise« Whereas by concealing, and even disclaiming 
^ny intention of that kind, he not only saved hunself 
from the danger of being overwhelmed by a general 
confederacy of all tl^e protestant states, but he furnished 
the timid with an eypn^e for ppntinuing inactive, and the 
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designing or interested with a pretext for joining htm^ 
without exposing themselves to the infamy of abandon- 
ing their own principles^ or taking part openly in sup- 
pressing them; At the same time the emperor well 
knew, that if^ by their assistance, he were enabled to 
break the power of the elector of Saxony and tht 
Landgrave^ he might afterwards prescribe what terms 
he pleased to the feeble remains of a party without 
union, and destitute of leaders^ who would then regret^ 
too late, their mistaken confidence in him^ and their 
inconsiderate desertion of their associated. 

The pope, by a sudden and unforseeen display of his 
zeal, had well nigh disconcerted this plan which the 
emperor had formed with so much care and art. Proud 
of having been the author of such a formidable league 
against the Lutheran heresy^ and happy in thinking that 
the glory of extirpating it was reserved for his pontifi- 
cate, he published the articles of his treaty with the 
emperor, in order to demonstrate the pious intention 
* of their confederacy^ as well as to display his own zeal^ 
which prompted him to make such extraordinary efforts 
for maintaining the faith in its purity. Not satisfied 
with this, he soon after issued a bull^ containing most 
liberal promises of indulgence to all who should engage 
in this holy enterprise, together with warm exhortations 
to such as could not bear a part in it themselves, to in- 
crease the fervour of their prayers, and the severity of 
their mortifications, that they might draw down the 
blessing of Heaven upon those who undertook it^* 
Nor was it zeal alone which pushed the pope to make 
declarations so inconsistent with the account which the 
emperor himself gave of his motives for taking arms. 

*Du Mont Corps Diplom. 



such II cAttf^ j ^t his ^^miog to b^ a3hained Qf owning 
}|i8 3m1 fgr th^ chiirch> ^^d ^^ hU endenvourfs to mftk^ 
thi^t PASS fgr $i poUtiqt^l cpntest^ wl^icb h^ ought to h^v^ 
gloried i^ »s 9 W4Mr tb^t bad no othtfr object th^n tb^ 
defence of religipn* With as muah sqlicitude^ there- 
fore, us tb» ^inperpr l^bp^r^d to disguise the purpose 
of the coftfedwft^j, did the pqp^ ^n^eavour to publish 
$beir TCfA p\^9 in order thgt they might ponie at once 
to an ppQn rupture wilb tb^ prot^stants^ that all bgp^ 
Qf r^oncil^xnent might be cut off, and that Cbarl^ 
might b^ und^* f^w^r temptations^ and have it less in 
bis power than at present^ tp betray thQ interests of 
tbe church by any accprnmod^tign beneficial tQ him- 
self*. 

The emperor^ though ngt a little offended at the pope's 
indiscretion or malice in making this discov^ry^ conti- 
nued boldly to pursue his own plan, and to assert his 
intentions tQ be no other than what he had originally 
avowed* Several of the protestant states, whom he 
had previously gained^ thought themselves justified, in 
some mea^ur^, by his declarations, for abandoning their 
associates, and even fgr giving assistance to him. 

But these artifices did not impose on the greater and 
sounder part of the protestant confederates. They clearly 
perceived it to be against the reformed religion that the 
emperor had taken ^nn^, apd that not only the sup- 
pression of it, ,but the extinction of the German liber- 
ties, would be the certain consequence of his obtaining 
such an entire superiority as would enable him to exe- 
cute his schemes in their full extent, They determined, 
therefore, to prepare for their own defence, and neither 

• F Paul, 188. Thuan. Hist. 1 0}} 
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to renounce those religious truths, to the knowledge of 
which they had attsuned by means so wonderful^ tor to 
abandon those civil rights which had been transmitted 
to them by their ancestoi's. In order to give the ne- 
cessary directions for this purpose, their deputies met 
at Ulm, soon after their abrupt departure from Ratis« 
bon. Their deliberations were now conducted with 
such vigour and unanimity^ as the imminent danger 
which threatened them required. The contingent of 
troops, which each of the confederates was to fiu^nish, 
having been fixed by the original treaty of union, orders 
were given for bringing them immediately into the 
field. Being sensible, at last, that through the narrow 
prejudices of some of their members, and the imprudent 
security of others, they had neglected too long to 
strengthen themselves by foreign alliances, they now 
applied with great earnestness to the Venetians and 
Swiss. 

To the Venetians they represented the emperor's in- 
tention of overturning the present system of Germany, 
and of raising himself to absolute power in that country 
by means of foreign force furnished by the pope ; they 
warned them how fatal this event would prove to the 
liberties of Italy, and that by suffering Charles to ac- 
quire unlimited authority in the one country, they 
would soon feel his dominion to be no less despotic in 
the other ; they besought them, therefore, not to grant 
a passage through their territories to those troops, which 
ought to be treated as common enemies, because by sub- 
duing Germany they prepared chains for the rest of 
Europe. These reflections had not escaped the saga- 
city of those wise republicans. They had communi- 
cated tlieir sentiments to the pope, and had endea- 
voured to divert him from an alliance, which tended to 
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render irresistible the power of a potentate, whose am^ 
bition he already knew to be boundless. But they had 
found Paul so eager in the prosecution of his own plan, 
that he disregarded all their remonstrances \ This 
attempt to alarm the pope having proved unsuccessful, 
they declined doing any thing more towards preventing 
the dangers which they foresaw ; and in return to the 
application from the confederates of Smalkalde, they 
informed them, that they could not obstruct the march 
of the pope's troops through an open country, but by 
levying an army strong enough to face them in the 
field ; and that this would draw upon themselves the 
whole weight of his as well as of the emperor's indigna* 
tion. For the same reason they declined lending a sum 
of money, which the elector of Saxony and landgrave 
proposed to borrow of them, towards carrying on the 
war t. 

The demands of the confederates upon the Swiss 
were not confined to the obstructing of the entrance of 
foreigners into Germany ; they required of them, as the 
nearest neighbours and closest allies of the empire, to 
interpose with their wonted vigour tor the preservation 
of its liberties, and not to stand as inactive spectators, 
while their brethren were oppressed and enslaved. But 
with whatever zeal some of the cantons might have been 
disposed to act when the cause of the reformation was 
in danger, the Helvetic body was so divided with re- 
gard to religion, as to render it unsafe for the protest- 
ants to take any step without consulting their catholic 
associates ; and among them the emissaries of the pope 

• Adriani Istoria di sued Tempi, liv. v. p. 338. 

t Sleid. 381. Paruta Istor. Venet. torn. iv. 180. Lamber- 
tus Horteusius de Beilo G«rmauico, apud Scardium, vol. il. 
p. 547. 
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aod emperor had such influenpe^ that a r^olutioii o{ 
mfiintamiQg an exact neutrality between the contending 
partie«, waa the utmost which could be procure *• 

Being disappointed in both these applicatiQus^ the pro* 
testants^ not long after^ had recourse to the kings of 
France and England ; the approach of danger either, 
overcoming the elector of Sajcony's scruples^ or obliging 
him to yield to th^ importunities of his associates. The 
aituation of the two monarchs flattered them with hopes 
of success. Though hostilities between them had coa^ 
tinned for some time after the peace of Crespy, they be^ 
came weary at last of a war> attended with no glory or 
advantage to either^ and bad lately terminated all their 
diftereneea by a peace concluded at Campe near Ardrea. 
* Francis having with great diQculty procured his alliea^ 
the Scots^ to be included in the tr^ty, iq return fpr 
that concession he engaged to pay a great sum^ which 
Henry demanded as due to him on several accounts^ 
and he left Boulogne in the hands of the English as a 
pl^ge for bis faithful performanpe pf tbaf; article. Put 
though the re-9Stablishment of p^ac^^ seemed to leaire 
the two monarchs at liberty to turn their attention to* 
wards Germany^ so unfortunate were the protestants» 
that they derived no immediate advantage from this 
circumstance. Henry appeared unwilling to enter into 
any alliance with tbem> but pnsuch conditions ^» would 
render him not only the hea4> b^t th^ supreme direc^r 
of their league ; a pre^emin'^n^ whi«h^ as the bonds of 
union or interest between them were bu^ feejil^, and as 
he differed from then^ so widely in his religions senti- 
ments^ they had no inclination to admit t. Francis, 
more powerfully inclined by political considerations to 

• Sleid. 392, f Bymer, xv. 93." Herbert, 258. 
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afibrd them assistance^ found his kingdom so much ex« 
hausted by a long war, and was so much afraid of irra« 
tating the pope, by entering into close union with 
excommunicated heretics^ that he durst not undertake 
the protection of the Smalkaldic league. By this ill-timed 
caution^ or by a superstitious deference to scruples^ to 
which at other times he was not much addicted, he lost 
the most promising opportunity of mortifying and dis** 
tressing his rival, which presented itself during his whole 
reign. 

But, notwithstanding their ill success in their negotia^ 
tions with foreign courts, the confederates found no diffi-* 
cul^ at home, in bringing a sufficient force into the field. 
Germany abounded at that time in inhabitants ; the 
feudal institutions, which subsisted in full force, enabled 
the nobles to call out their numerous vassalsi, and to put 
them in motion on the shortest warning ; the martial 
spirit of the Germans, not broken or enervated by the 
introduction of commerce and arts, had acquired addi-* 
tional vigour during the continual wars in which they 
had been employed, for half a century, either in the pay 
of the emperors or the kings of France. Upon every 
opportunity of entering into service, they were accustom* 
ed to run eagerly to arms ; and to every standard that 
was erected, volunteers flocked from all quarters *.. 
Zeal seconded, on this occasion, iheir native ardour. 
Men on whoni the doctrines of the reformation had 
made that deep impression which accompanies truth 
when first discovered, prepared to maintain it with 
proportional vigour ; and among a warlike people it ap- 
peared infamous to remain inactive, when the defence 
of religion was the motive for taking arms. Accident 

• Seek. L iii. 161. 
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combined with all these circumstances in facilitaling the 
levy c^ soldiera among the confederates!* A considerahle 
number of Germans in the pay of Fr^mcci, being dis« 
missed by the king on the prospect of peace with £iig-< 
)and^ joined in a body the standard of the protestaala *• 
By such a concurrence of causes, they w^re enabled ta 
assemble in a few weeks an army composed of seventy 
thousand foot and fifteen thousand horae, proYid«d with 
a train of an hundred and twenty cannon, eiight huntfatd 
ammunition waggons, eight thousand beasts of burden, 
and six thousand pioneers t. This army, one of the 
most numerous, and undoubtedly the best appointed, of 
any which had been levied in Europe during that en* 
tury, did not require the united effort of the whole pfO« 
lestant body to raise it* The elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Wurtemberg, the princes 
of Anhalt, and the Imperial cities of Augsburg, Ulm, 
and Strasburg, were the only powers wbioh contributed 
towards this great armament : the electors of Colc^piey 
of Brandenburg, and the count 'Palatine, overawed by 
the emperor's threats, or deceived by his proS^on^i 
remained neuter. John marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, 
and Albert of Brandenburg Anspach, though both early 
converts to Lutheranism, entered openly into the em^ 
peror*s service, under pretext of having obtfuned his 
promise for the security of the protestant religion % mi 
Maurice of Saxony soon followed their example* 

The number of tlieir troops, as well m the anuudng 
ra[Hdity wherewith they had assembled them, asiooisbed 
the emperor, and filled him with the most disquietinf 

• Thuan. L L 68. 

t lb. L i. 601. Ludovici ab Avila et Zuniga Commentari- 
orum del Bel. Germ. lib. duo, Antw. 1550, 12mo. p. 13, a. 
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apprehensions He was^ indeed^ in no condition to resist 

sach a mighty force. Shut up in Ratisbon^ a town of no 

great strength^ whose inhabitants, being mostly Luther« 

ans> would havt been more ready to Iwtray than to assist 

faito, with only three thousand Spanish foot» who had 

served in Hungary, and about five thousand GeraMiis 

who had joined him from Sifferent parts of the empire, 

he must have been overwhelmed by the approadb of 

such a lottiidable army, which he could not fight, nor 

eoiiid he ercn hope to retreat from it in safety* The 

pope's troq)i, though in Ml march to his relief had 

hardly reaehed the frontiers of Germany ; the foroiMi 

which he expected from the Low Countries had not 

yet begun to move, and were even far from being com« 

plete *. His situation, however, called for more imme» 

dtate swocoar, nor did it seem practicable for him to wait 

fior sach distattt auxiliaries, with whom his junction was 

so precariotiB. 

But it happened fortunately for Charles, that die 
confederates did not avail themselves of the advantage 
whicb lay bo ^11 in their view. In civil wars, the first 
steps are commonly taiten with much timidity and 
hcaitalion. Men are sdidtous, at that time, to put on 
the semUanee of moderation and equity ; they strive to 
gain partnana by seeming to adhere strictly to known 
liDrms; nor can they be brought, at oace, to violate 
those established institutions, which in times of trati^ 
qttillity they have been accustomed to reverence ; hence 
their proceedings are often feeble or dilatory, when they 
ought to be most vigorous and decisive, influenced by 
those considerations, which, happily for the peace of so* 
cicty, operate powerfully on the human mind, the con- 
federates could not think ot throwing off that allegiance 

«Sleid.389. Avila, 8, a. 
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which they owed to the head of the empire, or of turning 
^ their arms against him without one solemn appeal more 
to his candour^ and to the impartial judgment of thek 
fellow-subjects. For this purpose, they addressed a letter 
to the emperor C!July 15]], and a manifesto to all the 
inhabitants of Germany. The tenor of both was the 
same. They represented their own conduct with regard 
to civil affairs as dutiful and submissive ; they men- 
tioned the inviolable union in which they had lived with 
the emperor, as well as the many and recent marks of 
his good-will and gratitude wherewithal they had been 
honoured; they asserted religion to be the sole cause of 
the violence which the emperor now meditated against 
them ; and in proof of this produced many arguments 
to convince those who were so weak as to be deceived 
by the artifices with which he endeavoured to cover his 
real intentions ; they declared their own resolution to 
risk every thing in maintenance of their religious rights, 
and foretold the dissolution of the German constitution, 
if the emperor should finally prevail against them *. 

Charles, though in such a perilous situation as might 
have inspired him with moderate sentiments, appeared as 
inflexible and haughty as if his affairs had been in the 
most prosperous state. His only reply to the address 
and manifesto of the protestants, was to publish the ban 
of the empire CI July 20]], against the elector of Saxony 
and landgrave of Hesse, their leaders, and against all 
who should dare to assist them. By this sentence, the 
ultimate and most rigorous one which the Grerman ju<« 
risprudence has provided for the punishment of traitors, 
or enemies to their country, they were declared rebels 
and outlaws, and deprived of every privilege which they 

• Sleid. 384. 
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wmf tmSfiesiuAt the» s^^eete^tNioliirfrf fitom thcwr budi 
fdalk^agjmi mi iM begaino np^ ool$r kvCul but siim* 
t^ripw Id invade Aw territqirits^- Xte nolMe»^ liai ir«e 
citiMi w&a finoMMLor jmnfiMed thp cowNatati^iit x^yE lilt 
ftiwnmi gnyamii»nt» had not b^en- lOinegUgv&t oftheSf 
awB ittifttyrend pnieilcgBs as t» tnist the einpiiror wMi 
Abi£Dniidaft>]0Jiiri^oki9n, Tbeautiborityof adietof 
AfSf eiti{»r»«iigbl}>tb>i)fiiire'i]«en iofcerpoaed be&re anj oC 
itoi^fli^iqnifMbdbte piit undisr tkie ban. But Cbadea 
cwdoelaeMuit foty^aHl^^ jrdiikiwiriiig thatt, if his asms 
wsve cioirhei.vdtbaueoeaa^ then wotdd vemani noDO 
vilD wottld I|a9«'€!itfier povrer pr coun^ to call in quas- 
tMBtk wiiat Whail datml^h The emperor however did 
nDtfiMiiid .la»8ei»te9«t>a|pinfl!fc thfc eitctor and lari^graiFe 
on thdr .vevolt. ftam the establiafaed ohiurch^ or thek 
cetndact vitk j^gaidl/to leligioa; he affi^ted to asa^n 
for k imsmd puseiy ^iriK nKt tkcise too expresaed in 
sudi general and amlagUKkts tsrms^ wtthout .specifying 
Ae oatiuie or qrauHMst^aeea of their 0aMt> as semfered it 
Rioee Mkft an aet t^deapotk power iAtkn of a legal and 
laaked JHnediction. l^br wi^ it altogether fima choice, 
or tO( conceal his; mtfiiMbbna^ that €faarie»had recourse 
to the aniiigntty qf genenft espveJHrions ; but he durst 
not n^ntioft too partieulaiiy the causes €f his sentence;, 
as cfvvry aetiof^ which he could have ohaiiged upon the 
elec4mr and law%raiia as a ci^e, might have been em^ 
ployed with eqiid justice to tqindemn nvEun^.of the pro* 
testants idiom he sliH ppttfcendad to consider as faithful 
sul9«etB> €md id^oin it wooU tianro been extremely iin«> 
prndenit to alarm or di^^t* 

«SbAi.S86. Du^M^^CfxrpilP^lsnk'it.pilUSlirrfei^l 
Hist, Abr^ du ©roit Pul^L 16». i^. 1 58. 
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The ooAfedei(ateB> now p«roeiving rii hopes of accom" 
fliodatioR to be et end J bad only to dioose whether ibiey 
would 'submit without reserve to the emperor^s will, or 
proceed to open hostilities. They were not destitute 
either of public spirit, or (^resolution to make the proper 
choice. ' A few days after the ban of the empire was 
published, they, according to the oistom of that ags, 
sent a herald to the Imperial camp, with a solenui de^ 
claration of wiar against Charles, to wfaoln they no longer 
gave any other title than that of pretended easperor, and 
renounced all all^iano^homage, or duty which be might 
daim, or which diey had hitherto yielded to him. But 
previous to this formality, part of iheir troops had h^un 
to act. The command of a considerable body of jam 
rmsed by the city of Augsbiirg havirtg been given to 
Sebastian Sehertel, a soldier of Jfortuno;' who, by the 
booty that he got when the ImperilifietB plundered Rome^ 
together with the merit of lo^ service, fa«d acquired 
wealth and authority which placed him on a level with 
the chief of the German nobles ; that gallant veteran 
lesolved, before he joined the mpun body of theconfedef 
rates, to attempt something suitable to his former fame, 
and to the expectation of his countrymen. As the pope's 
forces wete hastening tqwaids Tyrol, in order to p^e« 
trate into Germany by the narrow passes through the 
xdouDtains which run' across that country, he advanced 
-thither with the utmo$t rapidity, and seized Ehrenberg 
and CufTstein, two istningeastles which commanded tfa^ 
pnnoipal defiles. Without stopping a moment, he cou« 
tinued his march towards liisprucki by getting possession 
of which he would have obliged the Italians to st^ 
short, and with a small body of men could have resisted 
all the efforts of the greatest armies. CastleiiWi the 
governor of Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this WOulcl 



be to tile empobr, all whose designti «ttsrbatfe ^ro\^e<l , 
alMntive if his Italti^ auxiliaries had beear ifitereepted^ 
laised a few troops' with Ihe utmost de^t<^>'ahd threw 
himselfinto the tiown. Scheitei^' however; did not aban-* 
dfm thf^ enterprise^ and -was ptftqpmring to attack the plaoe^ 
whea ihe; intdiigenGe of the approach of the Itidiane, 
aad' an'osder fiom .fhe Idector and -landgrave; obliged 
hioFto idesisttf :. Bjr his retreat the passes were leftopen^ 
and the» Italians - ekitered* Qerniahy .without any • oppod^ 
tite^biitbftoaitfaiegarrisensrwhichScfaertdhadjili^edin ; 
EJisenhei^g and Cuffiiteiil, and these, luiviiig no hopes dL 
beiog reHeved»siirrendered» after a :dtort resistance f t; 
: Ifer .was. tb^. recalling of iSchertel the only error of 
whidi .the iCfftnfedevates > were - guilty. As ^e : supreme 
eominaiid of their army was committed, in terms of 
the league of Smalkalde, to the elector of Saxony.and 
lanidgr4]reik)f: Hesse with equal power, all the inconve^v 
laeiicies arising from a! divided and co-ordinate- autboi*- 
ri^, v^hiehsk always of fiital consequence in the ope'* 
rations:. of war^. were immediately felt. The electoiv^ 
though:; intrepid in hie own person >to excess, and mosti 

' ' ' ' \ !. .... 

ti <r\ \i . . . ' ,  

.f ;Sef]k^Dd. lib. iii, 7$. . Adriani Jstorla di suqi Tempi, Y^ 
335. 

•f- Sec^ehdorf, the industrious author of the Commentarius 
Apologetieusde Luthentnismo, whom I have ao long and safely 
flulowed 9f^]pg, fip^i^^ i>^ German offim, was a descendant from 
ScherteU .Wit^ the care and solidtude of a German* who was 
hiiBselfbfTi^^ble birth, Seckendorf has published a long digress 
fliqn ocfnoeming hi» aiieestor, oalculRted chiefly to snewliQW 
Schertel was ennobled, and his posterity alUed to many of the 
m^ andtot fiimilies in the empre. Among other curious 
partjriilarsj he stves us an account of his wealth, tbd chief source 
ojf.wbich was we plunder he got at Borne. His landed estate 
alone %as sold by his gmidsons for six hundred thousand florins. 
By this wd mnyformscime ideaof the ridies mnassed by. tte 
C^nMfeH^ or.oomxnsxiden of mercenaiy. bands in that i^ 
At the isuking of Borne Sdxerlel was only a ca^ptain. Se<^en4? 
Mbi'fi.T&^ -' 
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imeortaia mi weft 48 irmdUte 'in hH deMiMaalioni^ 
mA to^aiUmiiy ifw e fari w l Meaiitvte wfaiih utefetewHiaiB 
and airfl^ to such «t /iHeiiB bolfl or dflonMi SSie land* 
gmvlb «f « more actiiwjind eniii'^iiwiig nolatvy tetnHl 
aU Uft ftsohititeis fiMi tpronptitod»> jvkteil to idxacutv 
tfraifi with ^vfia^'sM vauBarMj l| >mfale d>fcwah 
soMs «d taMiad te iaring the oemlBitttil a a|iee % 
likoe iiieir maiiaie, ir^ i^tufl-M^dte ^ o i id t it xtf fl» 
Mr, dbfietod ias ^aSdfe]n|r iuit tine» tyf ^v4itli «llti!f ^vaie^ 

jtalmegr arid die tplnt e£ cdiitetitiOii. IMte^^lfloIti^Ked 
lis diM«nta8 ilowii^ ir»m ite laalnqMdliffi^^ 
liatmaiifenipeKs^ iaftd icndeml tli«ni^ii^iintddM< ^^Slai 
<MieraMaibeilB(^ti»iieii^cofM»kbMiig tte amt p fea ^ 
|iide|a»deB«, iBiad sat^eetiloiibeiilacttv^rtid 4tti^^«lv^ 
oalf m o8iMei{aeBoe of^^iiie ^ankles «f« iMtmmKef^^mm* 
Meeaof, -did not long rMan ft^ptiyar ^«ii«M)it)&^ 
oooiiiMttidefs who proeMM with so^icle^ owiciitd^; ^^IMI 
tha miniwoiis afmyiof liie^ f x t aa s mritis Mie'^'>Mfc^M^ 
chine whose parts are ill compacted^ and which is deati- 
tirte-of any power ^afideitt 40'^0T(e and kcgUlB i a "the 
whole^ acted with no consistency, vigour^ or effect. 

The emperor, who was afraui 4bai^ 'by -fBiEmmu9g M 
llaibibbn, he tili^ht render it 'lMp6Mrel^^O#')li&, 'pOp^% 
forces to join hiin« havu)g hdidiy advaacfld ^ JMnwIehiit 

rating Wheih^r it was prop^toYotlow'^im jnidilie^to 
«tcn»»afltediitke«f?B«rana»Mviv^^ Wkm 

dt last they dunaouiited tbkt s^mj^e^ Mi h^gm > 

BiOme tewaids hie 4»mp, ihay aaddoaJ^ (ahandontd the 
d^igti> and hdi^6n^ "to attack BiitlilMiA^ "fti i^faifli'towu 
Charles could leave only a small garrison. Hy .ffim 



4ni»4iherf)iipiil ifoo]^^ ^tma^ff^A^ f^i^^.-to .that nu«xber 
.wipdi Paid had . stipulated tp furnifh^ bad readieii 
LaBdshdti .and were> sopn followed hy six . thousand 
Spaniards of the veteran band stationed in NapieSt TJbe 
coiifedemles» 'jaft^ Scbertel's spii^^Ki but fruitless ex« 
pedilioi^ jseom. to have permitj^ these forces, to ad- 
> vands unai/^Aestfsd tp^ the place, of rendezvous, without 
any 'attestipt>to attack eitl^er them or the emperor se« 
pamti%>> or to prevent their junction *. The Imperial 
army. amoonted. now to thirty«six thousand men, and 
(Was still ii|ore.<(foEmida|^e by the discipline and valour 
of the troops, than by their number. Avila, commen- 
'. dftdorof Alcantary, who had been present in all the 
. wars carried on by Charles;, and had served ,in the ar« 
mles which ^dned the memorable victory at Pavia^ 
which coopered Tunis, and invaded France, gives this 
the preference to any mihtary force he had ever seen 
asitembied t. Octavio Farnese, the pope's grandson^ 
*' assisted by the ablest officers formed in the. long wars 
, .between Charles and Francis, commanded the Italian 
jHnuUaries, His. brother, the cardinal Farnese, accom- 
/ panied him as papal legate ; and in order to give the 
.<^irar the appearance of a, religious enterprise, he pro-' 
. posed to mari^h at the,, head of the army, with a cross 
carri^ belbrehim, and to publish indulgences wherever 
. he came, to all who should give them any assistance, as 
 iJiad anciently been the practice in the crusades against 
- the infidel^. But this the emperor strictly prohibited 
as inconsistent with all the declarations which he had 
. made to the Germans of his own party ; and the legate 
perocdvidg, ta his astonishment, that the exercise of the 

* Adrian! Istoria de suoi Tempi> lib* v. 340. 
t Avila, 18. 
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'thitted in liife IttipeHAl -tan^^ «odli lettond ^^dnguit 
Ud Italy*. 

The aarrivfd xif^kHe 'tfb6ps «HiibM ^the unfM^ir to 
Isctod sPiich 1EI rehiferctoitt^l 'ID l9ie *^itf^j^i8ito wt ftHiiixMi^ 
fliftt the -cohfedet^tesx i^6lhiV|uMiiiig M flB^Mis 4€ mdttic** 
hYg thi&t town, mahfh^ tb^ir^ds ItigM^ifBuAt tm "tlse 
'Banube^ near to whidi €faW-lM UMb HOW eneitapBd.- 
'They leacblaimied loudly tigainat ' A« ^etti^«ti»i^ ^Mtwioas 
Vh>tati6n of t!te htws and ^omttitMoii ^^^^^^mflke, m 
hi&ving tailed m foreignei^ to lay ii^illie Cr^mi^^iftid^o 
iDppOse its liberties. As, fti "that cgb, Ms^lolAiililii of 
'^iBie Roman see Wieis to ocMbtks'to^he f^nMiiiiiis, njhat 
the name of the ^xype tihyhe 'tras 9kAiAtim%(>bmplbre^dmm 
With horror 'at any eMUM'[^ffse '#hii$h-%te'ltiMMeMMMdy 
land to raise in then- ihiaAs tlfe blielMt JtittSfletakis, Jit 
came to be anitiersafiy Mievcd ttnll»bgJthem,>cMitfiMl, 
not satisfied With attacking i^em op^ly % ^ilawe oof 
-ufms, liad dispersed bis 'emissarieto'^11 dter Ckanaany, 
Ik) set on fire th^r tbirris 'knd-leMgiiminf», aafdifo^peisua 
the -Wefis tind 'ibuhtains of #tor. 'Ninr did ' iMs fiommir, 
"(^hich was leixtralr^gai^ atid fH^I»M ^SMmig^ to makoe a 
deep'impressaon (tn the erefdaKty of Ate -^w^iar, ja p waa d 
tunong them t>hly ; e^en thel )eadei% <^the^pai^y%llackd 
l)y their prejodides, pabtiahed a 'cfcetflilratteiiii vn winch 
they accdsed the pojte of 'hMiig eikipioyed %ttdi ilaiti^ 
tflirii^ti^ arid diaMida^taagaJHi^^^m t. WbvseMi^ 
timents of the cohfed^tatess were ^eoiii!tmi^*ita-^om^ 
measure, by tbe^behfiftrtoCfr clf^ ^ ipopaO HUbf^ *<wfeo, 
'^tfainldng irofhing too Kigoi'eMis towards M^rdilids WMllie« 
matized by the church, were guilty of great excess^ in 

• F. Paul, X01. t Sleid.'S*9w 



'.the- e^toiitf lii»<>rQti^Wif|3y- miii#ug !«ritliil| #11 fiie^^amid^ 

«#kin#Ilmd AM^ 'the! ^bnte Af th»l8e ^yliinwnii^^»Mt<i 

iiihnftlirii ^i^Clw«d^ih^ rlile temffttror ted ^.pnlde i rt iy 

. YtdNn^^6tl«ai}fftion itf fnveiding wi nclifiii viM lift<meaiy 

ifltotk]«g/gea!itld flntpni M^ f^^mfm^oimomtmy fmud 
;^t8iieh11i8aiftifi«rtinte»b^fs ftom MHi^'to;pifc«s^:biit ibe 

' Amn^^ory tnoii)9i^ Moy^fts ^etntrMMu^ mere iMl 

tfcnn «aB0l9t]|ig'tbat>RrigwHr,-!licilh liKiifef their ^iftiiatMii^ «s 

-ineH te'thft «pdfiarTof>.th«k* trcMifeiis, mgh t to imv» '«i« 

r«|nrad^liMm»; QoriiiteiivnYwImtilngdibtfKlt .^A.^.'SSS* 

itfasy iaMidotiMMemftti»r^in ft voaoi^ iwH TWga r J iAMc ffcr 

taftittiq^*'«n)itMicmiiiidedQ«Hy i>yiarg1i^;tntf«nir hM0fc t« 

dM€fetl]e«canip-'lagriil>4>lMtirof^fii««^ ^s :aff(Mi%d 

i9iiffideiit'space^itr*AiMWigiettt tbeirxnihols ^uEit^^ ^md 

v fefk i gi ii gt ifc^te acto atrjonat, (B»c«yiii o w iig kia lM > u wbsMd 

fate titdBemnied 4hem ^ hasre «e»cd(tAii»^|wrtuiiity 

- df trttftdtiisig' tfaenempisrer :; noid .^ir^great fiupeiioitty in 

.vmrabers^ !thiBfdagBi»ei6>ef their >4!reQp8> together <wtih 

Tlhe^BlKkSlity.'^if^kef^^jmrtaan JAfaMryin pildbedibfttdesj 

^trfto tei^ ^fain tt ikenneflt ^infablefeapeeteAieh of Yictoiy. 

/The'jtadgiavei«u|gedr|lliki^mth. gveat'^ivaniiik, deokriiig 

*tbltt<if tfasacte'^aoafaMttiid ■apae'iyeatqd .fn-hittj.ko'wmild 

c4dninniite3lhe war^dnifchat ^ocGaakn^ tiaad decide by noae 

igoMval -actioitdherifal&ofithe^Mto pafetiiiii. fiut tbedec* 

3tOK^>i«iebtingaiii4be i!iahivivjaiididiac^lme»£Ao«Reiiiy's 
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fanSes, miimated by the <preseiiice of the ensperor^ and 
conducted by the be£(C\oilteili dt'khi^^^, wtmld not veil* 
ture upon an action, which he thought to' b() so doubtfu!, 
as the attacking such a body of veteran); on ground which 
'they themsdYes'had chosen, and't^faile eovived byibr« 
tifications which, though imperfect^ would ail»tl them 
no small advantage in the combiit^' > Notwithstanding 
his hesitation' and remonstrances/: 4tf was agreed to ad- 

• vance towards the enemy's camp inbatlle array, in order 
to make a trial whether by that insolt, «nd by a furious 

•cannonade whkh they began, they could draw the im-* 
j^riaKslis oat of their works. But the emperor had too 
ranch sagadty to fail into this snaf%. He, adhered to 
his own system with inflexible eonslam^ ; and drawing 
up hiiii soldiers behind their, tremihes, that they might 

• be ready to receive the confederates if they should ven- 
; ture upon an assault, ealmly waited^ their approach, and 

carefully restrained his own men fn^m any excisrsioiis er 

• skirmishes which might bring on a gener^ engagement. 
He rode aloi^ the lines, and addrassijig the troops of 
the different 'nations in their vtmut ilan^age> enoouraged 

. them not only by his wards, bnt by the cheer^ifaiess of 
his voice and countenance ; he exposed himself in places 
of greatest diuiger, and amidst the warmest !fire of the 
enemy's artillery^ th)i most numcoousf that had hitherto 
been brou^ into the field hyaniy amy. Boused by 
his example, adt a:man-qmtted his ranks ;- itbas thought 
infamous to discover any. sym^m of fear when the 
emperor appeared so inti^d^ aad the meanest i soldier 
plainly perceived, that their declining the combat at 
present was not the efiect of timidity in thdr general, 
but the result of a well grounded caution. The confe- 
derates, -^after firing several hours on the Imperialists, 
with more noise and terror than execution^ seeiog no 



pitepectof dbirttig ^xak<to,^iAtmit^faA^tmaaB, w^fti 
to tiieir' oWn ttMBfiu llie enfcpflror cnf^osFM tlie ngtit 
\iMi 4nich dUigiBBoe in atrengtbcBilig his mrorJos^ thai 
dievcaileclanitBe^ vtliiiwngillto «Jie«akKunttde nexi -day; 
fonnd ifaati^ thoH|gh(lhc9HhadtiH»ilr bhaiwiltii^ 

UfRtti ladnafbcdA i<xfrtrimerity itfceiopyiaBttnigly of lofttleiilg 
an •«tttadi «chh JsidkrantiigfLway lo«t * 

4Atfter liodim diffBfytoyr^'dis ftiiWtiifwr .or dariawto* 
Uoti of their feidsrsy cndttie.'{»Hrf«ho0«s^«dl4n firm* 
iwM 4fffbtbeiav|Mi«ir% «»ii4oc^ tte»o6»6NkMlas tumed 
Iteir '«flfdle mtfeniftiiM ^owsMir yi^ooting the mmml of 
a fiiotravAii iid uS iftmmt imti^^i^fQkommd tfb^tr^sDdfi>ur 
tk6iuMuld'lk>rsey Whii^4ie%ottmddAiB8ii ^pibiingiHig 

tliat jg »te»i tf iiiidflMi(tmil0fair^(ch^iht«itieM'i)f «Qitii^ ; 

sfil«eii( '^iNraty '^d fap i bifc d <b: ^^o>f ^ <«Hiiidtti»t«8.; 
^IIMq^i>tii^y ^«ftiftt*pfMd gPhiB K j ppM Wdh, MidifoyKthtir 
8 tffMrt b#i<y ^iri #HHnh»ii lill|ht >Mt% htfue tdttMiioda 
w w c fiumtioiiviiy iii>M'V|Hi wsi"iiimy iiiiMiiaiNiiicMi ^wftti wma 
kipid%/Miiid % iiGick i w i l Jgtt fl g ti toi ifiumMMiiit^, ^Ufo 
A«y ^]k^Md 4iififi 4Mi iu^ :t4BMBtfiMiBg> atid-'io Httlfr 
niillfafy'Miiy^hat he<«Midfi6ltdM*liodjrii»lfaeitiipe# 
rial ^m^ #ithotit Miy teM 4* ES^thi^^ti^. 

g^t «&]9fii«Mei «lteM»»i^^eiw -akerod ki^aodie ^^^vtiM 
hii f Km tf^pieMtlto(»S, ^iwi^hfegah 4t> Mt^tott^ ^u^ the 

moal; iMn^ei^. 496%(itfde %i*a(MHf nuMii^r^xf^^eifbtti^ 
miSth^, ^^d96nWfmtMibn^ HaiMibe; ^tiovdlioM 
gen^ iEUid'c»«^i>«Ma'<tfth«r4dWii9»'i^tm 

* Sleid. 3d&.«»f. iAiriU,i7^^^ /iftiajh. JIfVtitti^r»p..Stad>r 
ii. t »«d. 403. ' 
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sideiable stfeams which falilnt^that mighty. j*iven , By 
this^he got the cooamand'Of a great extent o^countryy 
thoagh not without being obhged to engieige iii several 
sharp encounteni> of whii:h<'liie snocess was varioos, nor 
without being exposed,: oftencr dhanonce^ tb the danger . 
of being drawn into a battle. •. In ilus -inanner the 
whole autumn was. spent; neitheri .party gaiiied* any 
remarkable superiority orer the othery land; iiothing was 
yet done towards bringing the war to a period: ?.The 
emperor had often foretold, with cpnideno^ thai: diaeord 
and the want of money would, compel the confedemtes 
to disperse, that unwieldy body, which they had neither 
idHiities to guide, • nor funds to oippbtt*. Though he 
waited with impatience for the aoQoiiq[>lkibment of hiS: 
prediction; there was no prospect of that, etent being at 
hand. But he himself began to suffer fnom the want of 
forage and provisions; even. t^e;«atbt4lc provinces he* 
ing so much incensed at the intiloduction .pf fordjgners 
into the lempiise, that they filrnisilbied th^m with reluc- 
tance, .while the camp of the oonftdenat^ abounded^ 
with a profusion qf aU^ necettian^ which the. .fleal of 
their friends in the .adjacent countries pouisedin with 
the utmost UberalUy find good* will. Gr^t numbers of 
the Italians and Spaniards, unaccustomed to the cliqiate 
or food of 'Germany, were betiome iiiifit for « service 
thfosigh sickness t, . Con^derabi^arreara were now due 
to the tro€^, .who. had scani^ly pe^oftiyed ai^, money 
from the bie^nning of the cfMoppi^.; the empe|t>f, e^. 
periencing on this, as well as on ^rmer qc<ysia^8> that 
his jurisdiction W9S more ^ytensiye ,thti))}iis xe¥C|i^ttef,' 
and that the form^ enabled bifn^tp tma&apfal^ a greater 

. * Belli SmaUcaldid Commentarius Grseco sermone scriptus a 
iioadi* C!amerario,4ip.Freherum, vol*iii>p«47flL <: 
•f-CsDle^ur. ap.Fzeber.483» '^ ; 
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of soldiers, than tbe latidr were su£Bcient to 
support* Upon all these accoimts, he found it difficult 
taiaep hjs army in the field; some of his ablest gene« 
nds, and evea: the^dllke of Alva himself, persevering 
hnd obstinate aa he lusiiaUy was in the prosecution of 
every measure^ adv»i&g him to disperse his troops into 
wuiter»quartera. But as the arguments urged against 
any {^h which he had isidopted, rardy hiade much im^^ 
jMt^Mioii lipon the empeiior, he paid no regard to their 
<c^9iftioQ, ^alKi determined to contuiue his effi:>rts in order 
to weary out the confederates ; being well * assured that 
if>heeovld once dilige them to separate, there was 
little profaabiliity of.thdr uniting again in a body*. 
Sti)% howevej-y it remained a doubtful poSnt, whether 
bts steiaditieBS Vas most likely to fail, or their zeal to 
lie ei^ttdted.^ ilt was still uncertam whidi party, by 
first divl^ngits'forces, would give the superiority to 
th^ other;' when an unexpected event' decided the con« 
test, and'Ot^aidoned a.fiital' reverse in the affairs of the 
^(Nifederfiffefi^ '! • . 

Mifurice of Saxony having insinuated himself into 
the empierbf^ confidence by the arts which have already 
been deiicHbeA; no sooner *saw hostilities ready to break 
out between the confederates of Smalkalde and that 
nionarcb^ than vast prospects of ambition began to open 
upon.bitei.' Thiit portion of Saxony, which descended 
to him from his' ancestors^ was far from satisfying his 
aspiring mind ; and he perceived with pleasure the ap- 
proach bf civil war, as, amidst the revolutions and con« 
Vnlsibns occasioned by it, opportunities of acquiring 
additional power or dignity, which at other times are 
jBOUght in vain, present themselves to an enterprising 
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of die %mo cantmimgpKrtijeBf and the qmiiMesof th^ 
leaders, he' did not henlate IbA^in deternifiing oa «faich 
aftde thegeeatMt eiinuiteges wcee io teexpeefeed. Hevf 
k^ fcfnAved aH these thing* iah» eva bacest, aod 
iMvii^ takee hit fhul veeolation: etf jptbiog ithe mb[ii. I'nri 
he prudendjr detenmiiedito dbcbre early, m hie lamer ? 
that hf the merit of tfais» he mi^. ecqoice a tille tfra 
pro^rdcenl neoompeqcew WiAb^biftTieiRi be ka&it* 
peired to Baliabeia kulihe naoiitll ef Mi^ uMer pom^^ 
ef ottBiidii^ the dkt ; and after eottiy edaiemicw with 
Charles- or his ministeicSf be, witibi iJee jaoet oi|Wle«H>i|9 
secfeey, conoludiad a treaty, in whisk heeigi^ged M 
ooneur m assisting iJie emperor, aft a faHMU subject; 
and Chailes, in. reCisrn, stipeiated.to hestew^ eia hiai 4i 
the spoihi of the elector of Sasnny* his digilkies aa weU 
ae ttrntories *• History hardljfy lecerda $»j tx^ 
that can be oonsiderad' aa a more meeiiiMi- vi^ation of 
the most pofwei&F pffhsciplea vluck ois||hi to iafluseet 
human actions. Maurice, a professed prolefftent, at a 
time iriien the Mwf 4ir r^flgiofl^ aa er^ ^ 9eel te its 
intereets^ iiotlik.MQti^poamsriibtji ot :eveiy mmi» hiadf 
laimelf to coetrihiiie hb asaistsase toamrde oeviyvig ^ 
a war which had maniftBtly aa other oK^eot than tbs 
GKtirpaiieii of the pcietastai^ dootfines. He ev^gf^ to 
take arms against his finAecwx^JaWft aad to sirip bis 
nearest rebttion of his heaoura and deeliaieos. Hs 
joins a dalHetts friend j^ainst a known henefiistor« to 
whom his oUigattons eiere botk gnat and recent Nor 
was the prince who ventered opon all this, one of dMeo 
audacious pditiciansy who^ pnwided tbey can aoee mffah 



• Hsrei AnnaL Brabant, vol. i. 638. Struvii Corp. l(Ha 
Thuan«84. 



their ends, and iiiecuiv^dwii^ uitereat; ninoif (fly ilfirngani 
At <oaoat ^acsed oUigatiooSy JoA i^tfjf in ^(mtontiii^ 
vrtntever ig hoiaioanMe or deoei^t. IMnunqB^ji QOttduet, 
if tile 4rf]ole4BHi8tJbe oscnbcd'to foii^> .icftfi^mois ail^id 
«Dd auMrterlj; te eagwuted iiw plan in all its fiaits, bmsB. 
yet^endeavQiifed ^io fwncme, in ^ko^ st^ sdiichJie 
^UMk, «he appMuraiMte'Of whatiiM fair, and yutuoiu, jnd 
ioodaUe. Ft 4i -pffobidJlit, Isom ibis tfuhaequeDt ifaeba** 
viour^ that, m/Ai ^Mgard to the piotestant retigiga «t 
9ea0t, bk 'intesfcioiis mm» upright, that bfi ibndiy tvusted 
'tO'fhe^eiiiperMr'« pmoiises for its4B^paBty, byftitthaj!^ ,ae« 
^evding'tO'lhe fate 4tf all '«iio rtfineitoomuoh in poliegr, 
«aBd vim 4read in daric 4uid 4»oaked >patfas in jattamp^ng 
-to deotfive oCfa^s, he imaMHwa^, in «oBie id^ee, jda« 



His 'firat oare, lioweiier, was to Iceap Ae^epgagnwiMMpfta 
'into ^idhihe hadentewdavithttbeeaipanor doariyfon- 
<ceided :^and so pei^ta'iiiaBteravaa^ in^the /irt of.dia- 
^limii^alrien, tlwt tfhe <conledeEatas, jaotprithataiiding Jiia 
"de^lipii^ afll cen ncMi aiio v^itih them, randiiis^iieHiarlfable 
aaaidfdty in |i^Bg4K)i»ttoithe«ttpeiier,'aeeniedito have 
entemdned no euapiaien ^Jya-dcaigns. Even itlie elec- 
tor -of ^Saxony, when ^he 'HMMthedat the ibeginningof >ti)e 
eampatgn.toj(iin4ii6a6aooifite6, cfimioiited ilia deaoia- 
lens to fifaude^s f netcolion, «^ich ^«, 'With «n insidi- 
ens appearenoe fSi Mendih^, «>eadily 4indertpok ^. But 
acarcely^ad'l^e^leQtor'tahan the afield, when Maunce 
^tiegan'toeonailk primtaly wkh/the king of^the.fiooians 
<how to invade Ihoae^veiy t^nitoriei^ wifik 'the defence 
of ^hi<!h ihe was intra^^ed. 6oonafi|er, «the emperoraent 
Anm «-eepy ef 'tfie imp$riaiiban deqoonced agpunat'the 
•deeftMr and landgrave. ^ )ie was JiCKt iheir jU> ^e 
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former, aQc^ partioukrlj interested in preventing stnuH 
gers from getting his dominions into their ]>ossessioo» 
Charles required him, not only for his imn atike, but 
upon the allegiance and duty which he owed to the head 
of the. empire, instantly to seize and detain in his hands 
the forfeited estates of the elector; warning him, at the 
8«ne time, that if he neglected to obey these CQmm<mds> 
he should be held as accessary to the crimes of his. kins* 
man, and be liable to the same punishment *• 

This artifice, which it is probable Maurice himself 
Baggssted, was employed by him in order that his eon* 
duct towards the elector . might seem a matter of neoeft" 
sity but not of choice, an act of obedience to bis sapen'or, 
rather than a voluntary invasion of the rights of his kins- 
man and ally. But in order to give some more specious 
appearance to this thin veil with which he endeavoured 
to cover his ambition, he, soon after his return frodi 
Ratisbon, had called together the states of his countiy; 
and representing to them that a civil war between the 
emperor and confederates of Smalkalde was now become 
unavoidable, desired their advice with regard to the part 
which he should act in that event. They having been 
prepared, no doubt, and tutored beforehand, and being 
desirous of gratifying their prince, whom they esteemed 
as well as loyed> gave such counsel as they knew would 
be most agreeable ; advising him to offer his mediation 
towards reconciling the contending parties ; but if that 
were rejected, and he could obtain proper aecurity for 
the protestant religion, they delivered it Bfi their <^ioion, 
that, in all other pmnts, he ought to yield Qbedieoce to 
the emperor. Upon receiving the Imperial .rei^qnitt, to- 
other with the ban againt^ the elector land l^n4grBV:^ 

^£aeid.301. Thuan.84. 
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Matrrice summoned the states of fais country a second 
time ; he laid before them the orders which he had re« 
cdved, and mentioned the punishment with which he 
was threatened in case of disobedience; be acquainted 
them, that the confederMes bad rdiised to admit of his 
medktion, and that the emperor had given him the most 
satisiiMstory declarations with regard to religion; he 
pointed out bis owi) interest in securing possession of 
the electoral dominions, as well as the danger of aIIow« 
iDg strangers to obtain an establishment in Saxony^ 
tmd upon the wbde, as the point under deliberation te^ 
speeled his subfects no less than himself, he desired to 
loiow tlievr sentiments, how he should steer in that dif« 
ficiilt' fiikd ^rduoiis conjuncture. The states, no less 
obsequious and complaisant than formerly, professing 
tbdr own reliance on the emperor's promises as a perfect 
security for their religion, proposed that, before he had 
irecoorse to more violent methods, they would write to 
the elector, ekhorting him, as the best means, not only 
of app^es^ the emperor, but of preventing his doxtii- 
nions from h&ng seized by foreign or hostile poWers, to 
give his consent^ that Maurice should take possession of 
them q^ie^ and without opposition. Maurice himself 
seconded their arguments in a letter to the landgrave, 
bis father-in-law. Such an extravagant proposition was 
mgeeted with. the scorn and indignation which it deserved. 
T^e lieihdgt«ve,'in return to Maurice, taxed him with his 
tiWBichery' and ingratitude towards a kinsman to whom 
be was so deeply indebted ; he treated with contempt 
fais afiktalion of exetniting the Imperial ban, which he 
eould not but know to be altogether void by the uncon* 
stittttiond and arbitrary manner in which It had been 
issued ; he besought him not to suffer himself to be so 
far blinded by ambition, as to forget the obligations of 
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iRmour and friendship/ of to heimy tfae pgo tas tfw ife^elK' 
gion^ tfae extirpation of whiek out ef G^mafty, evectby 
the ackBOwlei^nEieat'df' the pofip hiHiei^ waB the jp^ 
otjed of the present #ar '*. 

B«t Maurice hbd piroededtdtoo*te to bedlirerttd fro* 
pursiung his plan by reppoaehes or firgafa^nts. NxjMag 
now remained but to execiHe with ^gottry what h^had* 
hitherto carried on- by artifie^ and dtaeiaBUdatkn^ Not 
was hiff boldness in< aetidii imhnor te^'hie sAblietjiii co#* 
trivance^ |2avi^ fldsembled al»eilt twelvie theosaad 
men,, he suddenly invaded otie part ti tbe dectdn^ 
provinces!^ whilto Ferdinand^ with an arnay eoikipteed of 
BcAemiana and Hungariaiisy oyerHran ib^ otli^ Ma»t 
rice^ in two sharp encountersy deleated tiie trdisps wNoh 
the elector had left to guard hid oewMlr^ j and iti^prafo 
ing these advanti^ to the utmolit^ laadel^vself maM* 
•f aU the electorate^ «Koept WkiMvoMrg^ G^Mha^ and 
£isenaGh> whicb bfing" plaeea of olMtiaiderableistoei^gU^ 
and defended by si^Bcifin^ g^stHotav refwied le^ epeii 
their gates. The ne^a of thes^ vapid tenqpmla ao(tai 
reached Uie Imperial and coitft4al«te cAnqpasf Ia^ 
fermer, satisfaction! with an ey^M, which it was Ibi^esctfa 
would be productive of the nest imp0rt4Pi colwjqoc Bcd^ 
was e]{|>re8sed by every possible demeesitv^ft <tf j^« 
l^he latter was filled with aste&iihaiont.and t^nm; TK 
name of Maurice was men(i0bf8d ymk esdenfttieit^ a» m 
apostate froax rehgioBi abtttmy^ of theiGermali liftenQ^ 
and a contemner of the moat sAored Imid aatnial tksi 
Every thing that the rage or in^ettiaii «if the part| 
could suggest, in erdfer to bkiehea Iwd HmAiit laiA 
odiousi ifiveotiyesi satires^ and himpoeihs^ the Aiiiees 
deelaiialiehs of %heif pfeaeheiS/ to^dther widi thtf radt 
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vit of their auAors, were all employed agunst him. 
While hej confiding in^ the arts which he had so long 
|Mractiaed^ as if his actions couM have admitted of any 
serious justification, published a manifesto, containing 
the same frivolous^ reasons for his conduct, which he had 
formerly alleged in the meeting of his states, and in his 
ktter to the landgrave *. 

The elector, upon the first intelligence of Maurice's 
motions, proposed to leturq home with his troops for 
the defence of Saxony. But the deputies of the league 
assembled at Ulm, prevailed on him, at that time, to 
remain with the army, and to prefer the success of the 
common cause before the security of his own dominions. 
At length the sufferings and complaints of his subjects 
increased so much, that he discovered the utmost impa* 
tience to set out, in order to rescue them from the op« 
pression of Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hun^* 
garians, who, having been accustomed to that licentious 
and merciless species of war which was thought lawful 
against the Turks, committed, wherever they came, the 
wildest acts of rapine and violence. This desire of the 
elector was so natural and so warmly urged, that the 
deputies at Ulm, though fully sensible of the unhappy 
consequences of dividing their army, durst not refuse 
their consent, how unwilling soever to grant it In this 
perplexity, they repaired to the camp of the confederates 
at Giengen, on the Brenz, in order to consult their con- 
stituents. Nor were they less at a loss what to deter- 
mine in this pressing emergence. But, after having 
considered seriously the open desertion of some of their 
allies; the scandalous luke warmness of others, who had 
hitherto contributed nothing towards the war ; the iatol« 

. • Sleid. 409, 410.. 
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cnMe Md whieli Had falm «f ^oa&ttfstmc^ upon sittk 
me a bbw a m wdrc hAest owakraft for the tause, or tnoM- 
tehfU to tMir engttgeiwBCs ; ^ ill sHctsss of aM Hmr 
mideftTOUTB to obtain fordgil aid $ the unnsuai leagtli «f 
th? tathfteiga; th^ rigour of the seaaon ; together w'A 
the great nuenber of 8oidierB> and even dffieeray who had 
quitted the service on that accouht ; th^«dndaded that 
■btiiiiig toUld save them» but either the bringiagthe 
ooAtest to the iibmediate decisiOB- of a baittie^ by attaeici 
ing the Iii^>erial ^rmy^ or an l«:coniaiodatitm of all their 
diffeiences with€harM 1^ li treat j^ Sadi was tteda* 
spotideBcjrand d^ecliiMi whidh novr oppratoed the pttty> 
that of these two ihejr chose what was diost feeble and 
lanaatilf^ «iiif)oweriiig a-minister of the eieetor of firati^ 
denburg to {arapbuhd overttlres of peacfe in thsiif oaneto 
Ifae enit>cror. 

No sobnbr did Charlte perceive this hakigbty nonie* 
deraCy, whieli bad so latefy threatened tOkdrive Imont 
of OernMiy> condescending to make the first advanoa 
to^rds an agHeement* t^am concluding their spirit to 
be gcNiesy or their union to be broken, he imoiediately 
assanted the tone of a con^uerer ; and, as if they hid 
been tArmdf tk look mercy, Would not hear oFn nqgoiia* 
tion, but iipon ^condition that the elector of Sanenj 
should previously igive np hifa«setf and his doninioat 
s to o l utely to his disposal *.• As nathlng niore inldaM' 
aUe vr ignonmetos >cott}d have ireen pre8cni>ed> even ia 
the Worst Shjiatieti bf their dfiairs^ it is no wonder tbtt 
this proposition 'Should km r^ted by a pin%, which 
was retther humbled and duRConcinrtOd than sididttedL 
But tboi^h thtey l«6ned to submit tamely to te eospe- 
um^B wi^ they wanted spkit to pui^soe tiie only {dan 

* Hortettllis, ^ Sata. ii. 465. 
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Ipfaioh eouldliare prmerved tkeir tndcptMi jhtice ; and 
fbi^tiing tiiMt it was the viuofi of tlwsr troops in cfeie 
iMd/ ivhkh had faitheno neiidieMd thecdnliBderacjr fortti- 
dflUei and had mote than once obitged the laipertAliate 
to think of quitting the Md, they toconaideriteljF ^aiH 
doned this advettta0e> wbtcb, ia spite of the dtv<er8MMi 
m Saxony^ ^»QfM still have kept the ecsperor in awe $ 
aad yidding to the eicetor's eatresties, odnsented to hja 
proposri of diividittg the army. Nine thiMnand aoea 
were left hi the datchy of Warteaibe]:g> ia order to pR>« 
tect that provinoe, as well as the free cities of Upper 
Oennesy ; a mBBideroble hedy manrhed with the «lflQ« 
tor tiswards Sassny ; iait the fpreater part netoraedwith 
their fMspedtva laB<teia hita their i>wn countries, aad 
were ^dispMsod dwne *» 

The uiisnoiil that the troops aepanttedy the oonfede* 
racy ceasiSd tohe tte object of terror; aad the memhen 
of it, whOy uhile thJbj oomposed port of a great body^ 
had Mt but little awaig ty fldboat thair own security, bo* 
gan to tremble when they reflected that they now steed 
CBflosed aiagiy lo ike whole weight 4lf the emperor's 
veageiBioe. Charles did not allow >them Insure to re» 
cover frOBa. their coasterantiDny or to form any new 
schencB of waioii* As soon as «he cenfederates begsn 
to i^re, he put las anny in notiatt, and though it was 
now tiie depth -of wintter, he Tesoh«d to keep the iHdd> 
inntder to sadfethe most of that &vourable jnnotune 
for which he ^ad waited so long. Some snaU towns in 
wthich the prstestants iiad Mb garivsons, inanediatcfy 
aptiaed «beir gst^ Noriingen, iU)tenherg, and Mai], 
Imperial <ati«s, sabinitMd aeon after. Thoi^h Oharies 
doidd net fp&vetit ifce etoetsor Irom 'kvy«^ as he re« 

id. WIS. 
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treated, lal^ contributions upon the archlushc^ of 
Mente> the abbot of Fulda, and other ecclesiastics *; 
• this was more than balanced by the submission of Ulm^ 
one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly distinguished by 
its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. As soon as an ex* 
ample was set of deserting the common cause, the rest 
of the members became instantly impatient to ^sllow it, 
and seemed afraid lest others, by getting the start of 
them in returning to their duty, should, on that account 
obtain more favourable terms. The elector Palatine, a 
weak prince, who, notwithstanding his profesaicms of 
neutrality, had, very preposterously, sent to the code* 
derates four hundred horse, a body so inconsiderable as 
to be scarcely any addition to their strength, but great 
enough to render him guilty in the eyes of the empercHr, 
made his acknowledgments in the most abject manner. 
.The inhabitants of Augsburg, shaken by so many in« 
stances of apostacy, expelled the brave Schertel out of 
their city, and accepted such conditions as the emperor 
was pleased to grant them. 

1547.]] The duke of Wurtemberg, though among the 
first who had offered to submit, was obliged to sue for 
pardon on his knees ; and even after this mortifying hu« 
miliation, obtained it with difficulty t. Memmingen, and 
other free cities in the circle of Suabia, being now aban- 
doned by all their former associatea* found it necessaiy 
to provide for their own safety, by throwing themselves 
on the emperor's mercy. Strasburg and Francfmt on 
the Maine, cities fiftr remote from the seat of danger, 
discovered no greater steadiness than those which lay 
more exposed. Thus a confederacy, lately so powerful 
as to shake the Imperial throne, fell to pieces, and was 

• Thuan. 8a f Mem. do Rlbier, torn. i. 689. 
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dissolved in the space of a few weeks ; hardly any mem* 
ber of that formidable combination now remaining in 
arms, but the elector and landgrave, to whom the em- 
peror, having from the bcu^ming marked them out as 
victims of his vengeance, was at n& pains to offer terms 
of reconciliation. Nor did he grant those who submitted 
to him a generous and unconditional pardon, Consdows 
of his own superiosity, he tseaied them both with 
haughtiness and rigour. All the princes in person, and 
the cities by their deputies, were compelled to implore 
mercy in the humble posture of supplicants* As the 
emperor laboured nndei great difficultiefs from the want 
of money, he imposed heavy fines upon them, which he 
levied with the most rapacious exactness. The duke of 
Wurtemberg paid three hundred thousand crowns ; the 
city of Augsburg an hundred and fifty thousand ; Ulm 
an hundred thousand; Fraac£brt eighty thousand; 
Memmingen fifty thousimd ; axxd the rest in proportion 
to th^ abilki^,. or their differextt degrees of guilt. 
They w^ere obliged, besides, to renounce the league of 
Saalkalde jsto furnish assistance;, if reqpix^ia towards 
executing the Imperial baa. against the elector and land- 
grave } to give <up their arUllery and warlike atora to 
the emperor; to admit garriscxns into their principal 
cities^ and places of strength ; and, in this disarmed and 
^Sfiendent ^tuaitioaj |o expect the final award which the 
emperor should tlmk pr<^r to pronounce when the war 
oame to ai| issue *. But, amidst the great variety of 
articles dictated by Charles on this occasion^ he^ in con- 
formity to his original plan, took care that nothing r&> 
kting to rel^gM^ should be inserted; and to such a 
jd^ee w&B^ the confederates humbled or overawed, that;, 

• Sleid. 411, &C. Thuan. lib. iv. p. 125. Mem. de Bibier, 
tom.i.606. 
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ibi'getting the 2eal which had so long animated them, 
they were solicitous only about their own safety, with« 
out venturing to insist on a point, the mention of which 
they saw the emperor avoiding with so much industry. 
The inhabitants of Memmingen alone made some feeble 
efforts to procure a promise of protection in the exercise 
of their religion, but were checked so severely by the 
Imperial ministers^ that they instantly fell from their 
demands. 

The elector of Cologne, whom, notwithstanding the 
sentence of excommunication issued against him by the 
pope, Charles had hitherto allowed to remain in pos* 
session of the archiepiscopal see, being^ now required by 
the emperor to submit to the censures of the church, 
this virtuous and disinterested prelate, unwilliiig to 
expose his subjects to the miseries of war on his own 
account, -voluntarily resigned that high dignity [[Jan. 
25)]. With a moderation becoming his age and chanao- 
ter, he chose to enjoy truth, together with the exercise 
of his religion, in the retirement of a private liSi, rather 
than to disturb society by engaging in a doubtful and' 
violent struggle in order to retain his office *. 

During these transactions, the elector of Saxony 
reached the frontiers of his country unmolested. As 
Maurice could assemble no force equal to the army 
which accompanied him, he, in a short time, not only 
recovered possession of his own territories, but over?>rao 
Misnia, and stripped his rival of all that belonged to 
him, except Dresden and Leipsic, which, being towns of 
some strength, could not be suddenly reduced. Maurice, 
obliged to quit the field, and to shut himself up in his 
t»pital, despatched courier after courier to the emperor, 

•Sleid.418. Thuan. lib. iv. 128. . 
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representing Jiis dangerous situation^ and soliciting him 
with the most earnest importunity to march immediately 
to Ins relief. But Charles^ busy at that time in pre- 
scribing terms to such members of the league as were 
daily returning to their allegiance^ thought it sufficient 
to detach Albert marquis of Brandenburgh-Anspach 
with three thousand men to his assistance. Albert^ 
though an enterprising and active officer^ was un« 
fixpectedly surprised by the elector, who killed many 
of his troops, dispersed the remainder, and took him 
prisoner *. Maurice continued as much exposed as for« 
merly : and if his enemy had known how to improve the 
opportunity which presented itself, his ruin must have 
jbeen immediate and unavoidable^ But the elector, no 
less slow and dilatory when invested with the sole com- 
mand, than he had beenformerly when joined in authority 
with a partner, never gave any proof of military activity 
but in this enterprise against Albert. Instead of marching 
directly towa;'ds Maurice, whom the defeat of his ally had 
^eatly alarmed, he inconsiderately listened to overtures 
jof accommodation, which his artful antagonist proposed 
with no other intention than to amuse him, and to slacken 
the vigour of his operations. 

Such, ind^edi was the posture of the emperor's affairs, 
..that he could not march instantly to the relief of his 
ally. Soon after the separation of the confederate army, 
he, in order to ease himself of the burden of maintaining 
^superfluous number of troops, had dismissed the count 
pf Buren.with his Flemings t, imagining th^t the Span- 
iards and Germans, together with the papal forces, would 
..be fully sufficient to crush any degree of vigour that yet 
remained among the members of the league; But Paul, 

* Avila, 99. 6. Mem. de Ribi^, torn. i. 620. 
d. 83. 6. Ibid. torn. i. $99, 
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growing wise too late, began now to ^acem the irBpni- 
dence of that measure from which the more sagacious 
Venetians had endeavoured in vain to dtsstutde him. 
The rapid progress of the Imperial arms, and tiie ease 
with which they had broken a combination that appeared 
no less £rm than powerful, opened his eyes at lengtli, 
and made him not only forget all the advantages whick 
he had expected from such a complete triumpAi over 
heresy, but placed^ m the strongest light, -his t>wn ish 
politic conduct, in having contributed towards acquiring 
for Charles such an immense increase of power, as woaM 
enable him, after oppressing the liberties t)f Germany, 
to give law with absolute authority tto ^\ ^tt states of 
Italy. The moment that he perceived his error, he en- 
deavoured to correct it. Without giving tiie emperor 
any warning of Ins intention, he ordered Famese, his 
grandson, to return instantly to !Etaly with all the troops 
under his command, and at the same time recalled -the 
license which he liad granted Charles, of appropriating 
to his own use a large share of the church lands in Spain. 
'He was not destitute of pretences to justify this itbrupt 
desertion of liis ally. The term 6f six months^ during 
which the stipulations in their treaty were to continue in 
ibrce, was now expired ; the league, in opposition to 
which their alliance had been framed, seemed to be en- 
tirely dissipated ; Charles, in all his negotiations with 
the princes and cities which had submitted to his wJII, 
'had neither consulted the pope» nor had allotted him 
any part of the conquests which he had made, nor had 
allowed him any share in the vast contributions wfaidi 
he had raised. He had not even made any provision 
for the suppression of heresy, or the re*establi$hment of 
the catholic jwljgien, which .were Paul's chief induce- 
ments to bestow the trepsorAsiiftbe. church so HberaUy 
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in carrying on the war. These colours, however spe« 
cioud, did not conceal from the emperor that secret jea- 
lousy which was th6 true motive of the pope's conduct* 
But as Paul's orders with regard to the march of his 
troops were no less peremptory than unexpected, it was 
impossible to prevent their retreat. Charles exclaimed 
loudly against his treachei'y, in abandoning him so un- 
seasonably, while he was prosecuting a war undertaken 
in obedience to the papal injunctions, and from which, 
if successful, so much honour and advantage would re- 
dound to the church. To complaints he added threats 
and expostulations. But Paul remained inflexible ; his 
troops continued their march towards the ecclesiastical 
state; and in an elaborate memorial, intended as an 
apology for his conduct, he discovered new and more 
manifest symptoms of alienation from the emperor, to- 
gether with a deep-*rooted dread of his power *.. Charles 
weakened by the withdrawing of so great a bodv from 
his army, which was already much diminished by the 
number of garrisons that he had been obliged to throw 
into the towns which had capitulated, found it necessary 
to recruit his forces by new levies, before he could ven^ 
ture to march in person towards Saxony. 

The fame and splendour of his success could not have 
failed of attracting such multitudes of soldiers into his 
service from all the extensive territories now subject to 
his authority, as must have soon put him in a condition 
of taking the field against the elector ; but the sudden 
and violent ei'uptioh of a conspiracy at Genoa, as well 
as the gr^at revolutions which that event, extremely 
mysterious in its first appearances, seemed to portend 
obliged hioj to>void entangling himself in new operations 

 

• F. Paul. 208. Pallavic. par. ii. p. 5. Thuan. 126. 
VOL. III. 2c' 
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IB Genomj% until he ha^ fully diacxyrered its souree and 
tendency* Tke fimn of go^enuncnt wbich Inul been 
eptfibUflhed in Genoa, at the time wken Andrair Deri* 
vMored Hbertj to his coontiy, though ealculated to db-» 
literate the memory of fanan disBensious, and reoerred 
at 6t>at with eagu: approbation, did not, after a tnal ^ 
near twenty yeaiB, gsv^e uni^cral iiatigfaetioR to those 
lurboleat and &claavs T^poblicane. As the entive admi- 
nistvation of alflBurs wias now loci^ed in a eertaHi fwrmber 
of noUe families, many, envyingthem that pre^emineBce, 
wished for the restitutioa of a popular government, to 
which th^ had been accustomed ; and though, afi reve^ 
lenoed the disinterssted virtue of Dona, and sidmired 
bis talents^ ^oet a lew were jealous of that asceoidant 
which he had acquired in the councils of the eommon* 
wealth. His age, however, his moderation, and his lete 
of liberty,, aflbrded ample security to his <;ountrymen 
tbat.he^weuld not sibuse has power, nor stain the close 
ef his days by attempting to overturn that fabpic, ii^uch 
ithadbeenthehbeor and pride ef his life to erect. But 
the authority and kaifioenee ^ich in his hands were in« 
neeent, they easily saw woidd prove destructive, if usurp- 
ed by any citiz^ of greater ambHion, or less virtue. A 
eitiaen cf this dangerous character had actually formed 
such pretensions, and with some prospect ef sueoess. 
Oiannetino Doria, whom his grand uncle Andrew des- 
tined to be tile heir of his private ibrtune, aimed lilee* 
wise at being his successor in power. His temper, 
haughty, insolent, and overbearing to such a degree as 
would hardly have been tolerated in one bets to ragn, 
was altqgether insupp(Mtable in the citizen of a fireesfafe. 
The more sagacious among the Genoese abeady hated 
and hated him as the enemy of those liberties for which 
they were indebted to his unole. While Aadrew him- 
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iflfi]4 Ukidad by thai violeni and uiidisonmiDg affection 
wluib pensotBS in advanced age ofteHb eontfaet fer the 
younger membeve of their tuaa^y, set no bowids to the 
indulgence with which he treaded bins ; aeeiDing less ao» 
lifiUouft tx> neewre aiid {KSrpetuate tlhe freedoo^ of the 
coahmonwodtl^ than to i^randiae Aat undeserring 
kio00mn. 

But ^tite/vet suspicion of Doria'» designs, or whalk» 
ever diesalj^faelios with the etysteoi of adraiabtration ia 
ibe eommoBW^altb, tbese circttflBstances might have 
oeoaaifloiec^ they would have ended, it is probable, in 
nalhing aiore than mudrmm'ings and complaints, tf John 
I^ewia Fieseo cou^t of Lavagni^ observing tim growing 
^sguaii;, had noit been enceun^ed by it to attenapt one 
of thoboldcat actions- recorded in history. That yowog 
Qc^leoMiv, the richest and most iUustrioiia Bubjioet in 
ibe r^uUic, possessed, in aa eoiinent dogrec^ all the 
q«aUties whiicb win upcn the hnnmn hearty which con^ 
saaod rei^iiect, or secure attainment. He was graceful 
and w^eatic in his person ; naagn^cent even to prof»» 
sion ; of a genefoaity that anticipated die wishes of his 
friends^ and exceeded the expectatkma of strangers ; of 
an insiniiating address^ gentle manners, amd a flowing 
affability. But ander the appearanoe of these virtues, 
which seemed to fonn him for enjoying and adorning 
aoetaj kfe, be concealed all the dispositions winch mark 
naen out lor takicig the lead in the most dangeroua and 
diark conspiracies ; an insatiable and restless ambition^ 
ft courage unacquainted with feu*, and a mind that dia* 
dained subordination. Such a temper could SI brook 
that station of inferiority, wbereixs he w«s placed in the 
repnbtie ; and as he envied iHae power wbadi the eMer 
Doria had acquired, he was fiUed with indignation al; 
the tk»^ttB of its descending, like a hevedvtafy posaea^ 

2 c 2 
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sion, to Giannetino. These various passions^ preying 
with violence on his turbulent and aspiring mind^ deter^ 
mined him to attempt overturning that dommation to 
which he could not submit. 

As the most effectual method of accomplisfaii^ this^, 
he thought at first of forming a connexion with Franci's> 
and even proposed it to the French ambassador at Rome ; 
and after expelling Doria^ together with the Imperial 
faction^ by his assistance^ he offered to put the republic 
once more under the protection of that monarchy hoping 
in return for that service to be enti*usted with the prin« 
dpal share in the administration of government. But 
baving communicated his scheme to a few chosen con« 
fidents, from whom he kept nothing secret^ Verrina, the 
chief of them, a man of desperate fortune, capable alike 
of advising and executing the most audacious deeds, re* 
nionstrated with earnestness against the folly of exposing 
himself to the most imminent danger, while he allowed 
another to reap all the fruits of his success; andex-* 
Irorted him warmly to aim himself at that pre-eminence 
jn his country, to which he was destined by his illus- 
trious birth, was called by the voice of his fellow-citizens, 
and would be raised by the zeal of his friends. This 
discourse opened such great prospects to Fiesco, and so 
suitable to his genius, that abandoning his own plan, he 
eagerly adopted that of Verrina. The other persons 
present, though sensible of the hazardous nature of the 
undertaking, did not choose to condemn what their 
patron had so warmly approved. It was instantly r&* 
solved, in this dark cabal, to assassinate the two Dorias, 
as well as the principal persons of their party, to over« 
turn the established system of government, and to place 
Fiesco on the ducal throne of Grenoa. Time, however, 
and preparations were requisite to ripen such a design 



fiMT euBCVkiion ; and wUlft he wa« en^pky^ hi emptying 
OB these, Fiesco luade it bis chief cijre to guard against 
every thing that mi^^t betray hi» secret or create sus* 
pieioB. The disguise he asswaMd, was ef aU others the 
most ioipenetraUe. He seemed to he abandoned eob* 
tirely to pleasure and disaipatiott. A perpetual gaiety> 
diversified by the pursiut of all the amusements in which 
persona of his age and rank are apt tadelight^ engrossed, 
in appearance, the whole of his time and thoi^hts^ But 
amidst this hurry of dissipation, he prosecuted his plan 
with the most cool attention, neither retarding the de« 
sigik by a timid hesitation, nco' precipitating the execution 
by am excess of impatience. He cotttiaued his correal 
pondenoe with the French ambassador at Rome, though 
without commufiicattBg to him his real intentions^ that 
by his means he might secure the protection of the French 
arms, if hereafter he should find it necessary to call them 
in tahis aid. He entered into a dose confederacy with 
Farnese duke of Parma, who being disgusted with the 
emperor for refusing to grant him the investiture of that 
dutchy, was eager to promote any measure that tended 
to diminish his influence in Italy, or to ruin a family so 
implicitly devoted to him as that of Doria. Being sen* 
sible that, in a maritime state, the acquisition of naval 
power was what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchased 
four gallies from the pope^ who probably was not unac'- 
qiiainted with the design which he had formed, and did 
not disapprove of it. Under colour of fitting out one of 
these gallies to sail on a cruise against the Turks, he 
not only assembled a good- number of his own vassals, 
but engaged in his service many bold adventurers, 
whom the truce between the emperor and Solyman had 
deprived of their usual occupation and subsistence, 

2 c 3 
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While Fiesco was taking these important steps^ be 
preserved so admirably his usual appearance of being de« 
TOted entirely to pleasure and amusement^ and paid 
court with such artful address to the two Dorias, as im- 
posed not only on the generous and unsuspicious mind 
of Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who, conscious c^ 
his own criminal intentions, was more apt to distrust 
the designs of others. So many instruments beii^ 
now prepared, nothing remained but to strike the blow. 
Various consultations were held by Fiesco with his con- 
fidents, in order to settle the manner of doing it with 
the greatest certainty and effect. At first, they proposed 
to murder the Dorias and their chief adherents, dnriDg 
the celebration of high mass in the principal church ; 
but, as Andrew was often absent from religious solem- 
nities on account of his great age, that design was laid 
aside. It was then concerted that Fiesco should invite 
the uncle and nephew, with all their friends whom he 
had marked out as victims, to his house ; where it would 
be easy to cut them off at once without danger or resist- 
ance ; but as Giannetino was obliged to leave the town 
on the day which they had chosen, it became necessary 
likewise to alter this plan. They at last determined 
to attempt by open force, what they found difficult to 
effect by stratagem, and fixed on the night between the 
second and third of January, for the execution of their 
enterprise. The time was chosen with great propriety ; 
for as the doge of the former year was to quit his office, 
according to custom, on the first of the month, and his 
successor could not be elected sooner than the fourth^ 
the republic remained during that interval in a sort of 
anarchy^ and Fiesco might with less violence take pos* 
Sfession of the vacant dignity* 
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The morning of that day Fiesco emi^loyed in visiting 

his friends, passing some hours among them with a. 

spirit as gay and unembarrassed as at other times; 

Towards evening, (he paid court to the Donas with hia 

usual marks of respect> and surveying their countenance 

^d behaviour with the attention natural in his situation^ 

was happy to observe the perfect security in which they 

remained^ without the least foresight or dread of that 

storm which had been so long a gathering, and was now 

ready to burst over their heads. From their palace he 

hastened to his own^ which stood by itself in the middle 

of a large court, surrounded by a high wall. The gates 

had been set open in the morning, and all persons, with* 

out distinction, were allowed to enter, but strong guards 

posted within the court suffered no one to return. Ver- 

rina^ meanwhile, and a few persons trusted with the 

secret of the conspiracy, after conducting Fiesco's vas^ 

sals, as well as the crews of his gallies, into the palace 

in small bodies, with as little noise as possible, dispersed 

themselves through the city, and in the name of their 

patron, invited to an entertainment the principal citizens 

whom they knew to be disgusted wil^ the administration 

of the Dorias, and to have inclination as well as courage 

to attempt a change in the government. Of the vast 

number of persons who now. filled the palace, a few only 

knew for what purpose they were assembled; the rest, 

astonished at finding, instead of the preparations for a 

feast, a court crowded with armed men, and apartments 

filled with the instruments of war, gazed on each othei^ 

with' a mixture dJT curiosity, impatience, and terror. 

While their minds wherein this state of suspense and 
agitation, Fiesco appeared. With a look full of alacrity 
and confidence, he addressed himself to the persons of 
chief distinction, telling them, that they were now not call* 
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ed to partake of the pleasure of an entertttinneiit^ but to 
join in a deed of valour, which would lead them to liberty 
fmd immortal renown. He set before their eyes the ex- 
orbitant as wetl as intderable authority of the elder Dorsa 
which the ambition oi Giannetino, and the partiality of 
the emperor to a family more devoted to him than to their 
country, was about to enlarge and to render perpetual. ' 
This unrighteous dominion, continued he, you have it 
now in your power to subvert, and to establish the free- 
dom of your country on a firm basis. The tyrants must 
be cut off. I have taken the most effectual measures 
for this purpose. My associates are numerous. I can 
depend on allies and protectors if necessary. Happily^ 
the tyrants are as secure as I have been provident. 
Their insolent contempt of their countrymen has ban^ 
ished the suspicion and timidity which usually render 
the guilty quicksighted to discern, as well as si^acious 
to guard against the vengeance which they deserve. 
They will now feel the blow, belore they suspect any 
hostile hand to be nigh. Let us then sally forth, that 
we may deliver our country by one generous effort, 
almost unaccompanied with danger, and certain of suc- 
cess. These words, uttered with that irresistible fervour 
which animates the mind when roused by great objects, 
made the desired impression on the audience. Fiesco's 
vassals, ready to execute whatever their master should 
command, received his discourse with a murmur of ap- 
plause. To many whose fortunes were despetate, the 
license and confusion otaxk insurrection afforded an agree- 
able prospect. Those of higher rank and more virtuous 
8«itiments, durst not discover the surprise or horror 
with which they were struck at die proposal of an enter* 
prise no less unexpected than atrocious ; as each of them 
imagined the other to be in the secret of the conspiracy^ 
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and saw himself surrounded by persons who waited only 
a signal from their leader to perpetrate the greatest 
crime. With one voice then all applauded^ or feigned 
to applaud^ the undertaking. 

Fiesco having thus fixed and encouraged his associ** 
ates^ before he gave them his last orders^ he hastened 
for a moment to the apartment of his wife^ a lady of 
the noble house of Cibo^ whoin he loved with tender 
affection^ and whose -beauty and virtue rendered her 
worthy of his love. The noise of the armed men who 
crowded the court and palace^ having long before this 
reached her ears/ she concluded some hazardous enter-i 
prise to be in hand« and she trembled for her husband. 
He found her in all the anguish of uncertainty and fear ;- 
and, as it was now impossible to keep his design con- 
cealed, he informed her of what he had undertaken. 
The prospect of a scene so full of horror as well as dan« 
ger, completed her agony ; and foreboding immediately 
in her mind the fatal issue of it, she endeavoured, by. 
her tears, her entreaties, and her despair, to divert him 
from his purpose. Fiesco, after trying in vain to sooth 
and to inspire her with hope, broke from a situation 
into which an excess of tenderness had unwarily seduced 
him, though it could not shake his resolution. " Fare- 
well," he cried, as he quitted the apartment, " you shall 
either never see me more, or ^ou shall behold to-morrow 
every thing in Genoa subject ^to your power." 

As soon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted 
each his proper station ; some were appointed to assault 
and seize the different gates of the city ; some to make 
themselves masters of the principal streets or places of 
strength : Fiesco reserved for himsdf the attack of the 
harbour where Doria's gallies were laid up, fas the post 
of chief importance, and of greatest danger. It was mow 
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nudui^t, and the citizens slept in the securitj of peace^ 
when this band of conspirators, numerouSj de^^erate^ aad 
well armed, rushed out to exscute thnr pka* They 
surprised some of the gates, withoiftt meeting wish any 
resistance. They got possession of othevs after asbarp 
conflict with the soldiers on guard. Verrin% tndx the 
^Uej which had been fitted out against tho Turks^ 
blocked up the mouth of the Darsena or little barbottr 
where Doria's fleet lay. All possibility of escape h&s^^ 
cut off by this precaution, when Fiesco attteo^pted to 
enter the gallies from the shore, to which, they were 
made fast, they where in no condition to make ie8tst« 
ance, as they were not only unrigged an4 disarmed^ 
but had no crew on boMrd, except the slaves chmned t» 
the oar. Every quarter of the city was now filled with 
noise and tumuk, all the streets resounded with the 
cry of Fisse^ and Liberty, At that namej so popular 
and beloved, many of the lower rank took arma audi 
joined the ^conspirators. The noUes and partisans oC 
the aristocracy, astonished or af&ighied» shut the gates 
of their houses, and thought of nothing but of securing 
them from pillage. At last the noise excited by this 
scene of viokfice and confusion^ reached the palace o£ 
Dona ; Giannetino stated immediately from his bed, 
and imagining that it was occasioned by some mutiny 
among the sailors, rushed out with a few attendant^ 
and hurried towards the harbour. The gate of St» 
Thomas, through which he had to pass, was already in 
the possession of the conspirators, who, the moment he 
appeared, fell upon him with the utmost fury, and mwr* 
dered him on the spot. The same Boust have been the 
fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fiescohad exeeufeed 
his brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately te 
attack him in his palace ; but he, from the sordid oon* 
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sideration of preventing its being plundered amidst the 
confosioDy having forbid his followers to advance, An- 
drew got inteIHgence of his nephew's death, as well as 
of his own danger ; and moanting on horseback, saved 
himself by flight. Amidst this general eoastemation^ a 
few senators had the courage to assemble in the palace 
of the republic*. At first, some of the moat daring 
among them attempted to rallj the scattered soldiery 
and to attadc a body of the conspirators ; bat being Fe« 
pulsed wHh loss, i^l agreed that nothbag now remaiaedt 
but to treat Widi the party which seemed to be irrens* 
i^Ae, Deputies were accordingly sent to learn of Fiesov 
vAm were the concessions with which he would be sa-^ 
tisfied, or rather to subntrit to whatever terms he should 
please to prescribe. 

But by this time Fiesco, with whom ihey were em« 
powered to negotiate^ was no more. Just as he was 
about fo leave the harbour, where every thing had suc«* 
eeeded to his wish, that he might join his victorious 
eompanions, he heard some extraordinary uproar on 
board the adtmral galley. Alarmed at the noise, and 
fearhig that the slaves might break their chains, and 
overpower his associates, he ran thither ; but the plank 
which reached from the shore to the vessel happening 
to overturn, he fell mto the sea, whilst he hurried 
Ibpward too precipitately. Being loaded with heavy 
armour, he sunk to the bottom, and periled in the 
very moment when he must huve taken full possession 
of every thitig that his ambitious heart could desire. 
Verrina was the first who discovered this fatol accident, 
and foreseeing, at once, all its consequences, concealed 
ft with the utmost Industry from every erne but a few 

* n pokzza della Signoria. 
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•leaders of the conspiracy. Nor was k difficult, amidst 
the darkness and confusion of the nighty to have kept it 
secret, until a treaty with the senators should have put 
the city in the power of the conspirators. All their hopes 
of this were disconcerted hy the imprudence of Jerome 
Fiesco, who, when the deputies of the senate inquired 
for his iMTOther, the count of Lavagna, that they might 
mske their proposal to him, replied with a childish 
vanity, *' I iam now the only person to whom that title 
belongs, ahd with ' me you must treat." These words 
discovered as well to his friends as to his enemies what 
had happened^ and made the impression which might 
have ][)een expected upon both. The deputies, encour- 
aged by this event, the only one which could occasion 
such a sudden revolution as might turn to their advan- 
tage, assumed instantly, with admirable presence of 
mind, a new tone, suitabje to the change in their cir- 
cumstances, and made high demands. While they 
endeavoured to gain time l^ protracting the negotiation, 
the rest of the senators v(ere busy in assembling their 
partisans, and in forming a body capable of defending 
the palace of the republic. On the other hand, the con- 
spirators, astonished at the death of a man whom they 
adored and trusted, a^d placing no confidence in Je- 
rome, a giddy youth, £e\t their courage die away, and 
their arms fall from their hands. That profound and 
amazing secrecy with which the conspiracy had been 
concerted, and which had contributed hitherto so much 
to its success, proved, now the chief cause of its miscar- 
riage. The leader was gone ; the greater part of those 
who acted under him, knew not his confidants, and were 
«trangers to the object at which he aimed. There was 
no person among them whose authority or abilities en- 
titled him to assyme Fiesco's place^ or to finish his 
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plan ; after having lost the spirit which animated it^ life 
and activity deserted ^the whole body. Many of the 
conspirators withdrew to their houses^ hoping that amidst 
the darkness of the night they had passed unobserved^ 
and might xemain unknown. Others sought for safety 
by a timely retreat ; and, before break of day, most of 
them fled with precipitation from a city, which, but a 
&w hours before, was ready to acknowledge them as 
masters. 

Next morning every thing was quiet in Genoa ; not 
an enemy was to be seen ; few marks of the violence of 
the former night appeared, the conspirators having con- 
ducted their enterprise with more noise than bloodshed, 
and gained all their advantages by surprise, rather than 
by force of arms. Towards evening, Andrew Doria 
returned to the city^ being met by all the inhabitants, 
who received him with acclamations of joy. Though the 
disgrace as well as danger of the preceding night were 
fresh in his mind, and the mangled body of his kinsman 
still before his eyes, such was his moderation as well as 
magnanimity, that the decree issued by the senate 
against the conspirators did not exceed that just measure 
of severity which was requisite for the support of go- 
veniraent, and was dictated neither by the violence of 
resentment, nor the rancour of revenge ♦• t 

* Thuan. 93. Sigonii Vita Andrie Done, 1196. La Co;n- 
juration du Compte de Fiesque, par Cardin. de Retz. Adrian! 
Ifttoria, lib. vi. 369. Folietae Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fiesci, ap. 
Gnev. Thes. Ital. i. 883. 

-f- It is remarkable, that cardinal de Betz, at the a^ of 
eighteen, composed a history of this conspiracy, containing 
such a discovery of his admiration of Fiesco and his enter- 
prise, as render it not surprising that a minister, so jealous 
and discerning as Richlieu, shoiSd be led, by the perusal of 
H, to predict the turbulent and dangerous spirit of that young 
ecdesiastic. Mem.de Retz, torn. i. p. 13. 
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Afbf taking the necessary preciautions for preventing 
the ftdXde, which was now so happily extinguished^ from 
breaking out anew, the first care of the senate was td 
jend an ambassador to the empert)r, to give him a par» 
tkular detail of what had happened^ and to beg his as* 
distance towards the reduction of Montobbi0> a strong 
fbrt on the herditary estate of the Fiesci, in which 
Jerome had shut himself Up. Charles Was no less 
alarmed than astonished at an event so strange and 
unexpected. He cooM not bdiftt^ thxt PiiMScO, bow 
hold or adventurous soever^ durst have attempced isaick 
an enterprise, but on foreign suggestion^ and .from the 
hope of foreign aid. Bbing informed tbat the dttke oi 
Parma was welt acquainted with the plan of the con« 
^irators, he immediately supposed that the pope could 
not be ignorant of a measure which his son had conn* 
tenanced. Proceeding from ^is to a fhrther c onje ct ur e , 
which PanPs cautions maxims of poKcy in other instanoes 
ren^fered extremely probable, he concluded, that the 
Frerith king must have known and approved of the 
design; and he began to apprehend that this spark 
might again kindte the flame of war which had raged so 
long ih Italy. As he had drained his ItaHan territories 
of troops on account of the German war, he was alto- 
gether unprovrded for resisting any hostile attack in that 
country ; and, on the first appearance of danger, he must 
have detached thither the greatest part of his forces for 
its defence^ In this situation of afiairs, it would have 
been altogether imprudent in the emperol' to have ad- 
vanced in pei'son against the elector, until he should 
ieam i^ith some degree of certainty whether such a scene 
Wdre ntyt about to open in Italy, as might pift k om. df 
his power to keep the field with an army sufficient t» 
oppose him; 
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JL he emperor's dread of the hfotih iotenlions af tkm 
pope and French king did tkotfNrQcsedfromABj tmagin* 
aiy or iU-grounded suspicsoa* Paul had almady givoa 
the stnongeat proofs both of ki^ jeidoiisy and enmity* 
Charles cuukl not hope» that Frauds, e&er a nvalship of 
so long oontinuanoey would behold the gKat advantt^s 
whidi be had gained over the eon&derate protestanls, 
nithout feeling bis ancient emulatun revive. He was 
not deceived in this conjecture. Francis bad observed. 
the rapid progress of his arms witii deep concern^ foad 
though hiifaerto preTianUd, by ciroamstances whidi have 
been mentionedv from usterposing m order to ehedc 
them, , he wes now couvinoed that, «f he did not tn^ 
some cBtraoidinaiy and timdy effort, Charles nmst 
aoqoire such a degree ef power as would enidble hinji to 
give IsMr to thereat of Europe. Thm AppFclbension> 

2 D 2 
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which did not take its rise from the jealousy of rivalship 
alone^ but was entertained by the wisest politicians of 
the age, suggested various expedients which might serve 
to retard the course of the emperor's victories, and to 
form by degrees such a combination against him as 
might put a stop to his dangerous career. 

With this view, Francis instructed his emissaries in 
Germany to employ all their address in order to revive 
the courage of the confederates, and to prevent them 
from submitting to the emperor. He made liberaT offers 
of his assistance to the elector and landgrave, whom he 
knew to be the most zealous as well as the most power- 
ful of the whole body ; he used every argument, and 
proposed every advantage, which could either confirm 
their dread of the emperor's designs, or determine them 
not to imitate the inconsiderate credulity of their asso- 
ciates, in giving up their religion and liberties to his 
disposal. While he took this step towards continuing 
the civil war which raged in Germany, he endeavoured 
likewise to stir up foreign enemies against the emperor. 
He solicited Solyman to seize this favourable opportu- 
nity of invading Hungary, which had been drained of 
all the troops necessary for its defence, in order to form 
the army against the confederates of Smalkalde. He 
exhorted the pope to repair, by a vigorous and season- 
able effort, the error of which he had been guilty, in 
contributing to raise the emperor to such a formidable 
height of power. Finding Paul, both from the con- 
sciousness of his own mistake, and his dread of its 
consequences, abundantly disposed to listen to what he 
suggested, he availed himself of this favourable disposi- 
tion which the pontiff began to discover, as an argument 
to gain the Venetians. He endeavoured to< convince 
them that nothing could save Italy, and even Europe, 
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Ivom oppveMkon ^ni semtttde, Vit dMUr Joiniiig wiih 
tike ^ope and' Hmy «i gi^^ing <^ first ^^egixming to « 
gennrd confedetwey^ ia -erder io biunllile <iKtt ambkioas 
^GilieHtate^ wltom ^diey 4Md 90 eqmil iieasoB -to dread* 

Having set on Csgft^ese aego^ations in the southern 
etmits^ 1^ tumedl Ihs «itie»€ioti next towards those in 
^ nopl^ of EiHPope. As ^he idiig of Oeiimaiik had 
paFlieular re^eofRs %e be oflfended 'With the emperor, 
Wmsms ^agined iihat the €ltJ9Ct of ite 4eague whidh he 
hkA pFofdoted •W'dttki he h«gb1y acceptable to him ; and 
4est<KH»Hdei>atMn8 <tf -oaiitkMi or prudence shoirfd ^strain 
4iim from ^siOmiig in t1^ he irtftempted to orercoioe these^ 
%y 'offenng him ^me young queen of Scots in marriage 
to His eon*. As tfhe n^inisters Who governed England 
in the name of Edward ¥i. had openly declared tbem<* 
edves converts to t^e opinions of the selbnners^ as sooa 
as it became ss^e upon Henry's death to lay aside 4hat 
disguise which his intolerant bigotry had forced them to 
assume. Francis flattered bimsd-f that their zeal would 
not jdlow tjiem to remain mactive spectators of the over* 
ihrow and destruction of t-hoae who professed the same 
iakh with themselves. He 'hoped that> not^ivithstanding 
^e struggles of faction incident to a minority, and the 
prospect of an approaching rupture with the Scots, he 
might prevail on them likewise to iske part in t^e com* 
mon cause t. 

While Francis employed such a variety of expedients^ 
and exerted himself wilfc ^uch extraordinary activity, to 
rouse the different states of Europe against his rival, he 
•did not neglect what depended on himself alone. He 
•levied troops in all parts of his dominions ; he collected 
military stores ; he -contracted with the 3wiss cantons 

* Mem.xle Ribier, i. 600. «06. f Ihid. 635. 
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for a considerable body of men ; be put his finances in 
admirable order; he remitted considerable sums to the 
elector and landgrave ; and took all the other steps ne- 
cessary towards commencing hostilities^ on the shortest 
warnings and with the greatest vigour *• 

Operations so complicated, and which required the 
putting so many instruments in motion, did not escape 
the emperor's observation. He was eady informed of 
Francis's intrigues in the several courts of £urope, as- well 
as of his domestic preparations ; and sensible how fatal aa 
interruption a foreign war would prove to his desi^s in 
Germany, he trembled at the prospect of that event. The 
danger, however, appeared to him as unavoidable a» it 
was great. He knew the insatiable and well-directed 
ambition of Solyman, and that he always chose the sea- 
son for beginning his military enterprises with prudence 
equal to the valour with which he conducted them. 
The pope, as he had good reason to believe, wanted 
not pretexts to justify a rupture, nor inclination to be- 
gin hostilities. He had already made some discovery 
of his sentiment8> by expressing a joy altogether unbe- 
coming the head of the church, upon receiving an ac^ 
count of the advantage which the elector of Saxony had 
gained over Albert of Brandenburg; and, as be was now 
secure of finding, in the French king, an ally of suffi- 
cient power to support him, he was at no pains to con- 
ceal the violence and extent of his enmity t. The Ve- 
netians, Charles was well assured, had long observed 
the growth of bis power with jealousy, which, added 
to the solicitations and promises of France, might at 
last quicken their slow counsels, and overcome their 
natural caution. The Danes and English, it was evi- 

. * Msjxkf de Bibier, i. 636:. f Ibid. eST. 
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dent, had both peculiar reason to be disgusted, as well 
as strong motives to act against him. But, above all, 
he dreaded the active emulation of Francis himself^ 
whom he considered as the soul and mover of any con* 
federacy that could be formed against him ; and as that 
monarch had afforded protection to Verrina, who sailed 
directly to Marseilles upon the miscarriage of Fiesco's 
conspiracy,. Charles expected every moment to see the 
commencement of those hostile operations in Italy, of 
which he conceived the insurrection in. Genoa to have 
been only the prelude. 

But while he remained in. this state of suspense and 
solicitude, there was one circumstance which afforded 
him some prospect of escaping the danger. The French 
king's health began to decline. A disease, which was 
the effect of his inconsiderate pursuit of pleasure, prey« 
ed gradually on his constitution. The preparations for 
war, as well as the negotiations in the different courts, 
began to languish, together with the monarch who gave 
spirit to both. The Genoese, during that interval 
[^March]], reduced Montobbio> t6ok Jerome Fiesco 
prisoner ; and putting him to death, together with his 
chief adherents, extinguished all remains of the con- 
spiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in Germany, 
despairing of timely assistance from France, submitted 
to the emperor. Even the landgrave seemed disposed 
to abandon the elector, and to bring matters to a 
speedy accommodation, on such terms as he could obf 
tain. In the meantime, Charles waited with impatience 
the issue of a distemper, which was to decide whether 
he must relinquish all other schemes, in order to pre- 
pare for resisting a combination of the greater part of 
Europe against him, or whether he might proceed to 
invade Saxony,^ without interruption or fear of danger* 



The good fortune^ so remarkably propttiom to Ins 
iamilj, ^at some historians have caHed tt ifec Star of 
the House ^ Austria, did not desert him on l3iis occa- 
sion. Francis died at Rambouiflet^ on the last day of 
Mar^^ in the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirty- 
Aird of his reign* During twenty-eigiit years of that 
time, -an avowed rivalship subsisted between him and 
^le emperor, which involved not only their own domin- 
ions, bat the greater part of Europe, in wars, whic3i: 
were prosecuted with more violent animosity, and drawn 
out to a greater length, than had been known in any 
Ibrmer -period. Many circumstances contributed to 
ifcis. Their animosity was founded in opposition of 
itrteiest, heightaied by personal emulation, and exasper- 
trtcd not only by, mutual injuries, but by reciprocafl. 
insuhs. At the same time, whatever advantage one 
seemed to possess towards gaining the ascendant, was 
wonderfuHy balanced by some favourable circumstance 
|>eculiar to the other. 'The emperor's dominions were 
Gff greater extent, the French king's lay more compact ;: 
Francis governed his kingdom with sftjsolute power; 
that of Charles was limited, but lie supplied the want of 
authority by address : the troops of liie former were 
more impetuous and enterprising ; those df the latter 
better disciplined, and more patient of fatigue. The 
talents and abiRties Of the two monardis were «s different 
as tiie advantages which they possessed, and contributed 
BO" less to prolong the contest between them. F-rancis 
took his resolutions suddenl}^ prosecuted them at iirst 
with warmth, and pushed them into execution with a 
most adventurous courage ; but being destitute of the 
perseverance necessary to aurmount difficulties, he often, 
abandoned his designs, or relaxed the vigour 'of pursuit>^ 
from impatience,, and sometimes from levity- Chades> 
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deliberated long, and determined with coolness; but 
having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with, inflex- 
ible obstinacy^ and neither danger nor discouragement 
coald turn him aside froiti the execution of it. The 
success of their enterprises was suitable to the diversi- 
ty of their characters^ and was uniformly influenced by 
it. Francis^ by his impetuous activity^ often discon- 
certed the emperor's best laid schemes ; Charles, by a 
more calm, but steady prosecution of bis designs, check- 
ed the rapidity of his rival's career, and baffled or re- 
pulsed his most vigorous efforts. The former, at the 
opening of a war or of a campaign^ broke in upon his 
enemy with the violence of a torrent, and carried all be- 
fore him f the latter^ waiting until he saw the force of 
his rival b^in to abAtp^ recoverad in the^ end not only 
all that he had lost, but made new acquisitions. FeVr 
of the French monarch's attempts towards conquest^ 
whatever promising aspect they niight wear at first, 
were conducted to an happy issue ; many of the empe- 
ror's enterprises, even after they appeared desperate 
and impracticable, terminated in the most prosperous 
manner. Francis was daz2sled with (he splendour of an 
undertaking ; Charles was allured by the prospect of its 
turning to his advantage. 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit and 
reputation has not been fixed either by a strict scrutiny 
into their abilities for government,' or by an impaitial 
consideration of the greatness and success of their 
undertakings; and Francis is one of those monarchs 
who occupies a higher rank in the temple of Fame than 
either his talents or performances entitle him to hold. 
This pre-eminence he owed to many different circum- 
stances. The superiority which Charles acquired by 
the victory of Pavia^ and which from that period he 
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{weserved through the renaindar of hi« wgn, v9B so 
manifest, that Francts's strug^e ^;idii8t bU «»orbita»ie 
and growing domsoion was viewed by mo9i ^ the other 
powers, not only with the partialky wbtcb naturally 
arises for those who gallantly maintttn aa iunequal coo*- 
test, but with tise favour due to one wi>0 wiai vmU^^ 
a common eneipy, and endearvottring to set bottadi to a 
xnonarch equally formidaUe to them alL The chanip- 
ters of princes too, especially among their coteiBporama» 
depend not only upon their talents for govcrnmenty hot 
upon thcdr qualities as. man. FranctB, notwitfestandifl^ 
the many errors conspicuous in lus foreign policy and 
domestic administnetion, was nevarthdbss humane, be* 
nefioent, generous. He possessed dignity withont pride; 
affability free from meAnii«ts; and coortasy escoipt 
£rom deceit. Ail who had access to him, and no ma& 
of merit W4>'> ever denied that priTikge, respected and 
^ed bim. ^ Captivated wilh his personal qualities, kia 
sidbjects forgot his defects as a monarch ; and adfliir«- 
ing him as the most accomplished and amiable gentifr- 
dim in his dominions, they hardly munmined at acts 
of ma)e-administraition, which in a prince of less n^Bg>» 
ing dispopitioiiB wotild have been deemed unpardoaafol& 
This admiration, however, must have been temporairy 
only, and would have died away with 4he coartiers who 
bestowed it ; the ilkision arising from his private vir* 
tiies must have ceased, and posterity would faavte jadged 
of his public conduct with its usual impaitiatity; bat 
another circumstance prevented this, and his laame hath 
been transmitted to posterity wil^ increasing ceputatioiu 
Scietioe and the arts had, at that time, qiade little pnv 
gress in France. They were just beganning to advance 
beyond the limits of ItaJy, whepe they had revived, and 
which had hitherto been their only seat. Francis took 
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them Immedkiftely tuider his protection^ and vied with 
lico biiAself in the zeal and mnnilicence with which he 
encouraged them. He inYited learned men to his 
couPty he conversed with them ikmiliafij^ he employed 
them in budtiess^ he raised them to ofikes of dignity, 
find honoured them with his confidence. That order of 
TiKtny not more proife to compkin when denied the res- 
pect to whkh they conceive themselves entitled, than 
apt to he pleased when treated with the distinction 
'whieh they consider as tfaetr due^ thought they could 
not exceed in gratitude to such a henelactor, and strain* 
ed llMfir iBventioii>r and employed all their ingeniuty 
i« pa^egyrir. Succeeding aatbors> warmed with thdr 
deseriptions of Francia's hounty^! adopted th^r encovii* 
vfmHf and even added to them* The appellation ef jF*» 
tket <s^ Li^er9f bestowed upon Framris, hath rendered 
lift memery sacred among historians ; and they seem, 
to have tegarded it as a sort of impiety to uncover his 
infirmities, or to point out his delects. Thus Francis,. 
notw^Hhstandn^ his inferior abihties, and want of sue- 
eesB, hath vdofe than equalled ^he fame of Charles. 
The good qualities whidli he possessed as a man, have 
entitled Inm to gfeKter admiration and praise than have 
been bestowed upon the extensive genius and fbrtuiaate 
arts t)f a more capable, but iess amiable rival. 

By IkS death a eenfluderable change was made in the 
state of Europe. Charlei^ grown old in the arts of gov* 
enmneiit mid com^Mnd, had now to contend only with 
younger monarchs, who could not he regarded as worthy 
to enter the lisis with htm, wlio had stood so many en-> 
-counters with Henry VIII. and Francis I. and come <^ 
with honour (n all tbo^e diittcult struggles. By this 
event he was cased of aU dis^ietiudi^ and was happy to 
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find that he might begin with safety those operations 
against the elector of Saxony which he had hitherto been 
obliged to suspend. He knew the abilities of Henry II- 
who had just mounted the throne of France, to be great- 
ly inferior to those of his father, afid foresaw that he 
would be so much occupied for some time in displac- 
ing the late king's ministers, whom he hated, and in 
gratifying the ambitious demands of his own favour- 
ites, that he had nothing to dread, either from his per- 
sonal efforts, or from any confederacy which this unex- 
perienced prince could form. 

But as it was uncertain how long such an interval of 
security might continue, Charles determined instant- 
ly to improve it; and as soon as he heard of Fran- 
cis's demise, he began his march CApril 13^ from 
Egra on the borders of Bohemia. But the departure of 
the papal troops, together with the retreat of the Fle- 
mings, had so much diminished his army, that sixteen 
thousand men were all that he could assemble. With. 
this inconsiderable body he set out on an expedition, 
the event of which was to decide what degree of au- 
thority he should possess from that period in Crermany: 
but as this little army consisted chiefly of the veteran- 
Spanish and Italian bands, he did not, in trusting to them, 
commit much to the decision of chance ; and even with 
so small a force he had reason to entertain the most 
sanguine hopes of success. The elector had levied an 
army greatly superior in number ; but neither the ex- 
perience and discipline of his troops, nor the abilities of 
his officers, were to be compared with those of the em- 
peror. The elector, besides, had already been guilty of 
an error, which deprived him of all the advantage whidi 
he might have derived from his superiority in number, 
and was alone sufficient to have occasioned his ruin. 
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Instead of keeping his forces united, be detached one 
great body towards tbe frontiers of Bohemia, in order to 
facilitate his junction with the malecontents of that king- 
dom^ and cantoned a considerable part of what remain- 
ed in difierent parts of Saxony, where he expected the 
emperor would make the first impression, vainly irna- 
gining that open towns, with small garrisons, might be 
rendered tenable against an enemy. 

The emperor entered the southern frontier of Saxony, 
and attacked Altorf upon the Elster. The impropriety 
of the measure which the elector had taken was imme- 
diately seen^ the troops posted in that town surrender- 
ing without resistance ; and those in all the other pla- 
ces between that and the Elbe either imitated their 
example, or Hed as the Imperialists approached. Charles^ 
that they might not recover from the panic with which 
they seemed to be struck, advanced without losing a 
moment. The elector, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Meissen, continued in his wonted state. of fluctuation 
and uncertainty. He even became more undetermined, 
in proportion as the danger drew near, and called for 
prompt and decisive resolutions. Sometimes he acted 
as if he had resolved to defend the banks of the Elb^, 
and to hazard a battle with the enemy, as soon as the 
detachments which he had 'called in were able to join 
him. At other times, he abandoned this as rash and per- 
ilous, seeming to adopt the more prudent counsels of 
those who advised him to endeavour at protracting the 
war, and for that end to retire under the fortifications 
of Wittemberg, where the Imperialists could not attack 
him without manifest disadvantage, and where he might 
wait in safety for the succours which he expected from 
Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, and the protestant cities on 
the Baltic. Without fixing on either of these plans, he 
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fai«^e down the bridge at Moissdn, and mmpched dong 
the east bank of tbe Elbe to Muhlberg. ' Tbere he de- 
liberated anew, and, after much hesitation, adopted <Mie 
of those middle schemes, whic^ are always aoceptiMe 
to feeble minds incapable of decidbig. He left a de- 
tadiment at Muhlberg to appose the Impenalists, if tfaey 
should iiittempt to pass at diat place ; and a^anemg a 
few miles with his main body, ancnnped l^re in -tx^ 
pectation of the event, aoooniing to which he proposed 
to regulate his subsequent motions. 

Charles, meanwhile, pashtng forward incessantly, ar- 
rived the evening of the twent)r-third of A{»>il an the 
banks of the Elbe, opposite to MidilfeeFg. The riFsr, 
at that place, was thi«e hundred paces m breadth, 
above four feet in depdi, its current rapid, and the bMik 
possessed by the Saxons was higher than that which he 
occupied. Undismayed, however, by all these obstades, 
he called together his general offiom, «id, without 
asking their opinions, oommunieafeed to them his inten- 
tion of attemptii^ next mornuig to force his passage 
over the river, and to attack the enemy wherever he 
could come up wilh them. Tfaey all expressed their 
astonishment at sudi a bold resolotson ; and even the 
duke of Alva, though naturally daring and i«petuo«s, 
and Maurice of Saxony, notwithstanding his impatienoe 
to crush his rival the elector, remonstrated earnestly 
against it. But the emperor, confiding in his own 
judgment or good fortune, paid no regard to their argii- 
roents, and gave orders necessary for e&ecvting his 
design. 

Early in the morning a body of l^wnish and Italian 
foot marched towards the river, and began -an incessant 
fire upon the enemy. The long heavy muskets vsed in 
that age, did execution on~ the opposite bank, and many 
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of the soldiers, hurried on by s martial ardour, in order 
to get nearer the enemy, rushed into the stream, and, 
adrancing bteast-hiigh, fired with a more certain aim, 
and with greater efieet. Under cover of their fire, a 
hridge of boats was begon to be laid for the infantry ; 
and a peasant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry 
through the xirer by a ford with which he was well ac« 
quainted, they also were put in motion. The Saxons 
posted in Muhlberg endeavoured to obstruct these ope« 
rations, by a brisk fire from a fmttery which they had 
erected ; but as a thick fog eovered all the low grounds 
upon the river, they could not take aim with any cer<« 
tainty, and the Imperialists suffered very little ; at the 
same time, the Saxons being much galled by the Span- 
iards and Italians, they set on fire some boats which 
had been collected near the village, and prepared to re« 
tire. The Imperialists perceiving this, ten Spanish soU 
diers instantly stript themselves, and bokling their 
swords with their teeth, swam across the river, put to 
jBigbt such of the Saxons as ventured to oppose them, 
saved from the flames as many boats as were sufficient 
to complete their own bridge, and by this spirited and 
snccessful action, encouraged their companions no less 
than they intimidated the enemy. 

By this time, the cavalry, each trooper having a foot 
soldier behind him, began to enter the river, the light 
horse marching in the front, followed by the men at arms, 
whom the emperor led in person, mounted on a Span* 
ish horse, dressed in a sumptuous habit^ and carrying a 
javalin in his hand. Such a numerons body struggling 
throc^h a great river, in which, according to the direc« 
tions of their guide, they were obliged to make several 
turns> sometimes treading on a firm bottom, sometimes 
swimming, presented to their comipanicaas, whom they 
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left behind, a spectacle equally magnificent and inter- 
eating *• Their courage, at last, surmounted every ob- 
stacle, no man betraying any symptom of fear, when 
the emperor shared in die danger no less than the 
meanest soldier. The moment that they reached the 
opposite side, Charles, without waiting the arrival of 
the rest of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons 
with the troops which had passed along with him, who, 
flushed with their good fortune, and despising an ene- 
my who had neglected to oppose them, when it might 
have been done with such advantage, made no account 
of their superior numbers, and marched on as to a cer- 
tain victory. 

During all these operations, which necessarily con- 
sumed much time> the elector remained inactive in 
his camp ; and from an infatuation which appears to 
be so amazing, that the best informed historians im« 
pute it to the treacherous arts of his generals, who de- 
ceived him by fal^e^ntdligence, he would not believe 
that the emperor had passed the river, or could be so 
near at hand t. Being convinced, at last, of his fatal 
mistake, by the concurring testimony of eye-witnesses, 
he gave orders for retreating towards Wittemberg. 
But a German army, encumbered, as usual, with bag- 
gage and artillery, could not be put suddenly in motion* 
They had just begun to march when the light troops of 
the enemy Came in view, and the elector saw an engage- 
ment to be unavoidable* As he was no less bold in ac- 
tion than irresolute in council, he made the disposition 
for battle with the greatest presence of mind, and in 
the most proper manner, taking advantage of a grc»t 

* Avila, 115, a. f Camerar. ap*Freher. iii» 493. 
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forest to cover his wings, sD as to prevent his being 
surrounded by the eneiay^s eatalry^ which were far 
more numerous then his own* The emperor likewise 
ranged bis men in order as they came up, and riding along 
the ranks, exhorted them with few but effieacious words 
to do their duty. It was with a very different spirit 
that the two armies advanced to the charge. As the 
day> which had hitherto been dark and cloudy, happen^ 
ed to clear up at that moinent, this accidental circum*- 
stance made an impression on the different parties cor^ 
responding to the tone of their minds ; the Saxcms^ 
surprised and disheartened, felt pain at being exposed 
fully to the view of the enemy j the Imperialists, being 
now secure that the protestftnt forces couM not escape 
from them, rejoiced at the return of sunshine, as a cer- 
tain presage of victory. The shock of battle would not 
have been long doubtful, if the personal courage which 
the elector displayed, together with the activity which 
he exerted from the moment that the approach of the 
enemy rendei'ed an engagement certain, and cut off ali 
possibility of hesitation, had not revived in some de- 
gree the spirit of his troops. They repulsed the Hun- 
garian light horse who began the attack, and received 
with firmness the men at arms who next advanced to 
the charge ; but as these were the flower of the Impe« 
rial army, were commanded by experienced officers, 
and fought under the emperor's eye, the Saxons soon 
began to give way, and the light troops rallying kt the 
same time, and falling on their flanks, the flight be- 
came general. A small body of ehosen soldiers, among 
whom the elector had fought in person^ still continued 
to defend themselves^ and endeavoured to save their 
master by retiring into the forest ; but being surround- 
ed on every side, the elector wounded in the face, ex- 
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bausted with fatigue, and perceiving all resistance to 
be vain, surrendered himself a prisoner. He was con- 
ducted immediately towards the emperor; whom he 
found just returned from the pursuit, standing on the 
field of battle, in the full exultation of suceess, and re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his officers upon this com- 
plete victory obtained by his valour and conduct. E- 
Ten in such an unfortunate and humbling situation, the 
elector's behaviour was equally magnanimous and decent. 
Sensible of his condition, he approached his conqueror 
without any of the sullenness or pride which would have 
been improper in a captive ; and conscious of his own 
dignity, he descended to no mean submission, unbe* 
coming the high station which he held among the Ger- 
man princes, *' The fortune of war,'* said he, *' has 
made me your prisoner, most gracious emperor ; and 
I hope to be treated " Here Charles harshly in- 
terrupted him : *^ And am I then, at last, acknowledged 
to be the emperor ? Charles of Ghent was the only title 
you lately allowed me. You shall be treated as you de- 
serve." At these words he turned from him abruptly, 
witlyan haughty air. To this cruel repulse, the king <^ 
the Romans added reproaches ip his own name^ using ex- 
pressions still more ungenerous and insulting. The elec- 
tor made no reply ; but, with an unaltered countenance, 
which discovered neither astonishment nor dejectioi^ 
accompanied the Spanish soldiers appointed to guard 
him *. 

This decisive victory cost the Imperialists only fifty- 
men. Twelve hundred of the Saxons were killed^ chief- 
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ly in the pursuit, and a greater number taken prisoners. 
About four hundred kept in a body^ and escaped to Wk- 
temberg, together with the electoral prince^ who had 
likewise been wounded in the action. After resting two 
days in the field of battle, partly to refresh his army^ and 
partly to receive the deputies of the adjacent towns, 
which were impatient to secure his protection by submit- 
ting to his will^ the emperor began to move towards Wit- 
temberg, that he might terminate the war at once, by the 
reduction of that city. The unfortunate elector was 
carried along in a sort of triumph, and exposed every 
where, as a captive, to his own subjects ; a spectacle 
extremely afflicting to them, who both honoured and lov- 
ed him ; though the insult was so far from subduing his 
firm spirit, that it did not even ruffle the wonted tranquil* 
lity and composure of his mind. 

As Wittemberg, the residence, in that age, of the 
electoral branch of the Saxon family, was one of the 
strongest cities in Germany, and could not be taken, if 
properly defended, without great difficulty, the emperor 
marched thither with the utmost despatch, hoping that 
while the consternation occasioned by his victory was 
still recent, the inhabitants might imitate the example of 
their countrymen, and submit to his. power, as soon as he 
appeared befca-e their walls. But Sybilla of Cleves, the 
elector's wife, a woman no less distinguished by her a- 
bilities than her virtue, instead of abandoning herself 
to tears and lamentations upon her husband's misfortune, 
endeavoured by her example as well as exhortations, to 
animate the citi^ns. She inspired them with such re« 
solution, that, when summoned to surrender, they re- 
turned a vigorous answer, warning the emperor to be- 
have towards their sovereign with the respect due to hie 
rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of Branp 
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denborgy who was still a prisoner^ precise! j m tbe same 
manner that he treated the elector. The spirit of the 
iahabitants, no less than the strength of the city, seem- 
ed now to render a si^e in form necessary. After such 
a signal victory, it would have been disgracefii) not to 
have nndertaken it, though at the same time the empe* 
ror was destitute of every thing necessary for carrying it 
on. But Maurice removed all difficulties by engie^ng 
to furnish provisions, artillery, pioneers, and whatever 
else should be needed. Trusting to this, Charles gave 
orders to open the trenches before the town. It quickly 
appeared that Maurice's eagerness to reduce tl» capital 
of those dominions, which he expected as his reward far 
taking up arms against hia kinsman, and deserting tbe 
protestant cause, had led him to promise what exceeded 
his power to perform. A battering train was, indeed, 
carried safely down the Elbe from Dresden to Wittem« 
berg; but as Maurice had not sufficient force to preserve 
a secure communication between his own territories and 
the camp of the besiegers. Count Mansfieldt, who com- 
manded a body oi electori^ troops, intcfcepted and de- 
stroyed a convoy of provisions and ntbtary stores, and 
dispersed a band of pioneers destined for the service of 
the Imperialists. This put a stop to the progress of the 
siege, and convinced the emperor, that as he could not 
rely upon Maurice's promises^ recourse ought to be had 
to some more expeditious as well as more certain method 
of getting possession of the town. 

The unfortunate elector was in his hands, and Charles 
was ungenerous and hard-hearted enoi^h to take advan- 
tage of this, in order to make an experiment whether he 
might not bring about his design, by working upon 
the tenderness of a wife for hw husband, or upon the 
piety of children towards their parent. With this view. 
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lie summoned Sybilla a second time to open the gates^ 
letting her know, that if she again refused to comp]y> 
the elector should answer with his head for her obstina- 
cy. To convince her that this was not an empty threat, 
he brought his prisoner to an immediate trial. The 
proceedings against him were as irregular as the strata* 
gem was barbarous. Instead of consulting the states of 
the empire, or remitting the cause to any court, which 
according to the German constitution, might have legal- 
ly taken cognizance of the elector's crime, he subjected 
the greatest prince in the empire to the jurisdiction of a 
court-martialy composed of Spanish and Italian officers* 
and in which the unrelenting duke of Alva, a fit instru- 
ment for any act of violence, presided C[May 10^. This 
sti'ange tribunal founded its charge upon the ban of the 
empire which had been issued against the prisoner by the 
sole authority of the emperor^ and was destitute of every 
legal formality which could render it valid. But the 
court-martial, presuming the elector to be thereby mani- 
festly convicted of treason and rebellion, condemned 
him to suffer death by being beheaded. This decree 
was intimated to the elector while he was amusing him- 
self in playing at chess with Ernest of Brunswick his fel- 
low-prisoner. He paused for a moment, though without 
discovering any symptom either of surprise or terror ; 
and after taking notice of the irregularity as well as in- 
justice of the emperor's proceedings: " It is easy," con- 
tinued he, '' to comprehend his scheme. ^ I must die, 
because Wittemberg will not surrender ; and I shall lay 
down my life with pleasure, if, by that sacrifice, I can 
preserve the dignity of my house, and transmit to my 
posterity the inheritance which belongs to them. Would 
to God, that this sentence may not affect my wife 
and children more than it intimidatei^ me ! and that they, 
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for the sake of adding a few days to a life already too 
long, may not renounce honours and territories which 
they were born to possess *!" He then turned to his 
antagonist, whom he challenged to concinoe the game. 
He played with his usual attention and ingenuity, and 
having beat Ernest, expressed all the satisfection which 
is commonly felt on gaining such victories. After llua 
be withdrew to his own apartment, that he might employ 
the rest of his time in snch religious esereisea as were 
proper in his situation, t 

It was not with the same indifference or eoMposure 
that the account of the elector's danger was received in 
Wittembeig. Sybilla, who bad supported with stick »>- 
daunted Ibrtitude her husband's mtsfortones» wlnle she 
imagined that they could feach no farther'thati to dimin- 
ish his power and territories, felt alt her resolution fail 
as soon as his life was tltfeatened. Solicitous to save 
that, she despised every other consideration ; and was 
willing to make any sacrifice, in order to appease an in« 
censed conqueror. At the same time, the duke of Cleves, 
the elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice^ to none of 
whom Charles had communicated the true motives of 
his violent proceedings against the elector, interceded 
warmly with him to spare his life. The first was prompt- 
ed to do so merely by compassion for his sister, and re- 
gard for his brother-in-law. The two others dreaded 
the universal reproach that they would incur, if, after 
having boasted so often of the amplesecurity which the 
emperor had promised them with respect to their reli- 
gion, the first effect of their union with him should be 
the public execution oia prince, who was justly held in 
reverence as the most zealous protector of the protestant 

* Thuan. i. 142. f Stravii Corpus, 1050^ 
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cause. MaanoCy in particular, foresaw that be must be- 
come l^e object of deCeatation to the Saxons, and could 
never hope to gOYem them with tranquillity, if "he were 
conaidered by them as accessary to, the death of his 
nearest kinsman, in order that he might obtain posses- 
sion of his dominions. 

While they, from such various motives, solicited 
Charles, with the most earnest importunity, not to exe- 
cute the sentence ; Sybilla, tmd his chikiren, conjured 
the eteetor by letters as well as messengers, to scruple at 
no ooneession that wouid extricate him out of the pre- 
sent danger, ^and deliver them from their fears and an- 
guish on his account. Tiie emperor, perceiving that the 
expedient which be had tried began to produce the effect 
tint he intended, fell by degrees ftom his former rigour, 
and allowed himBelf to soften into promises of clemency 
aad forgirenessy if the elector would shew himself wor- 
ihy d his fiivour, by submitting to. reasonable terms. 
The •elector, on whom the consideration of what he 
mi^t suffer himself had made no impression, was melt- 
ed by 'die tears €if a wi£e whom he loved, and could not 
resist the intreatiea of his family. In compliance with 
their jnepeated ac^citations, he agreed to articles <^ ac- 
oommodfOion [|May 19)3^ which he would have other- 
wise Fleeted with disdain. The chief of them were, 
that he should resign the electoral dignity, as well for 
hunself as for his posterity, into the emperor's hands, to 
be disposed of entirely at his pleasure ; that he should 
instantly put the Imperial troops in possesion of the 
cities of Wittemberg and Gotha ; that he should set Al- 
bert of Brandenburg at liberty without ransom ; that he 
should submit to the decrees of the Imperial chamber, 
and acquiesce in whatever reformation the emperor 
should make in the constitution of that court ; that he 
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should Enounce all leagues against the emperor or king 
of the Romans, and enter into no alliancefor the future^ 
in which they were not comprehended. In return for 
these important concessions, the emperor not only pro- 
mised to spare his life, but to settle on him and his pos- 
terity the city of Gotha and its territories, together with 
an annual pension of fifty thousand florins, payable out 
of the revenues of the electorate ; and likewise to grant 
him a, sum in ready money to be applied towards the 
discharge of his debts. Even these articles of grace were 
clogged with the mortifying condition of his remaining; 
the emperor's prisoner during the rest of his life *• To 
the whole Charles had subjoined, that he should submit 
to the decrees of the ^ pope and council with regard to 
the controverted points in religion ; but the elector, 
though he had been persuaded to sacrifice all the objects 
which men commonly hold to be the dearest and most 
valuable, was inflexible with regard to this point; and 
neither threats nor intreaties could prevail to make him 
renounce what he deemed to be truth, or persuade him 
to act in opposition to the dictates of his conscience. 

^s soon as the Saxon garrison marched out of Wit« 
teinberg, the emperor fulfilled his engagements to Maur- 
ice ; and in reward for his merit in having deserted the 
protestant cause, and having contributed with such sue- i 
cess towards the dissolution of the Smalkaldic league, he j 
gave him possession of that '<:ity, together with all the 
other towns in the electorate. It was not without reluc- 
tance, however, that he made such a sacrifice ; the ex- 
traordinary success of his arms had begun to operate in 
its usual manner upon his ambitious mind, suggesting 

• Sleid.4«7. Thuan. i. 142. Du Mont Corps Diplom.iT. 
p. 11.332. 
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new and vast projects for the aggrandizement of his 
family, towards the accompHflhment . of which the: re« 
taining o£ Saxony woUld have been of the utmost con- 
. sequence. But as this scheme was not then ripe for 
execution^ he: durst not yet. venture to dif^dose it ; nor 
would it have been either safe or prudent to offend 
Maurice, at that juncture, by such a manifest violation 
of all the promises which had seduced him to abandon 
his natural allies. 

The landgrave, Maurice's &ther-in->law^ was still in 
aritis ; and though now left alone to maintain the pro- 
testant cause, was neither a feeble nor contemptible en- 
emy. His dominions were qf considerable extent ; his 
subjects animated wkh zeal for the reformation ; and if 
he could have held the Imperialists at bay for a short 
time, he had much to hope from a party whose strength 
was still unbroken, whose union as well as vigour might 
return, and which had reason to depend, with certainty, 
on being effectually supported by the king of France. 
The landgrave thQught not of any thing so bold or ad- 
venturous ; but being seized with the same consterna- 
tion which-: had taken possession of his associates, he 
was intent only on the means of procuring favourable 
terms from the emperor, whom he viewed as a con- 
queror to whose will there was a necessity of submit- 
ting. Maurice encouraged this tame and pacific spirit, 
by magnifying, on the one hand, the emperor's power ; 
by boasting, on the other, of his o:wn interest with his 
victorious ally ; and by representing the advantageous 
conditions which he could not fail of obtaining by his 
intercession for a friend, whom he was so solicitous to 
siive. Sometimes the landgrave was induced to place 
such unbounded confidence in his promises, that he was 
impatient to hnng matters to a final accommodation, 
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Oh other fMn(staiis» thd^tnpel'of^ sxltorbitiGifit tfltbitiM, 
festratned h«ithier by the fictupleft d£ diieeii«y Hdr ^ 
-miuutias of ja^tieej tefgtthat wHh ^emmii md ^tOfM- 
lug proof whibh h« ila«l gi^Mi oF^i» in tik tremii^ft^ 
the dtector of Sfexonyi «atli« 1^ f aM lifto his lll^W^ltt, 
and wAde Buth d liv^y imprtsii^fh oa liltini^ diA lie 
brokb off ablvptly the ti»goiiatio»« wMch life %a(d IM)^, 
seemmg tb b& don'^ted ihud it am mat^ ptbd^t «> 
depend for safety on his own arms, thtti to CiSlide th 
Charles's geafeHMiiy. Bat this b6\d*t&gdt(Hioh, \AndL 
^spait bad soggefitfed to ah iEtt{»fti^t is^fit, fretted !^ 
disappointin^ts, was toot of long^^ifl^imaiice. Up^ 
a more dcKb^f^ate sttnr^y of tkifii eaomy '^b pow^, as mH 
hi kis own weAknesk^ his dsubBS ^ttid 1am i^tat^ned 
iqion hini> and to^tli^ wHh tb^tti ^ttt kspirft o{#Bg»t«t« 
in^ ahd die d&sm of flc«r<tx»ffdd«tl<fiit 

Mainice and the eteeVM: €f JMadeitbtii^iflQteii te ni^> 
diators bet^eeii him find Dim mnpei^or; bnd after ail 
that the foneeet had mixAWd \0f his iAflUiei»0e, the con- 
ditions prescribed to the Umd^f^ti^ 1#csre laxft^nkdy ri« 
gcrvnis. The larfldeis wii(h Hdgard to liiK tenmm(^ tjie 
league of Smalltelde, a<5k¥K»Hisdgiflg the fenfj(Mi<or's Ati- 
ihority, and sabtnittkig iso 1^ dt^rt^s \^ tke Imperid 
chamber, w«re the sifitte Whkh hi^l been iffi^^xmedKiii 
tire ielector of Saxony. Besides these, h^ was req^imi 
i o san^nder his pers<)n a^d territories to 1^ emperor ; 
to implore ifor panidn on Ms itfiees ; to ptiy tat itaiidn^ 
flhd fifty dkHisand ^owns towards deh-ayin^ the ex- 
penses of the war J to demolish, the foi-fifieatfons of ill 
the towns in his domini^^ except onte ; tb dbl^ the 
garrison whieh he placed ii) it to take dh io«th i^ Meii- 
ty to the eitiperor ; lo »lfoW a IVee paiHii^ l^rou^ bis 
territories to like Ittipa-i^)! UV)^ -as ^m ^ it shall 
be deiXMiKied; tb del^veir «p 4^1 liil^ »rtlfle#y«ffiiitti- 
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miU^tioi^ tp tH^ en^p^j^r J tQset at liberty^ wUhoiAt nuiH 
8Qxa, H^iwy P^ Brmiswickt ^oge|h#r with tJm oi^beF pviiav 
00^^ wbpDd he ha4 U^en 4m^ 1;^ Hiar s 9iid nei« 
th^ tp ^^1^ ^nns lui|9self, no^ %^ psmit my of his subfi 
j^c^ ta i^ecvQ ^|(WM^ ^ ««pp«rpr op Wi fiUieft for tte 

with regard to the manner in which l\% hm Ht be liiaatn 
«A, w4 lfi£| him ei^Aic^jr »|; tbft ewjwrQrt e*«»cy, Ke- 
qm^, hgwev^, fH^mpfU^Jim tip »Ye hif a«MHli 
ta tli«9(u ChwlQf^ wJIk» h(id immif4 ih^ hmghty ^imI 
uep|>eiiau« tope qf & crnqv^^x «9«i* fio^e Ib^^ i«4iH?ti0ii 

of SA3CO|iy4 ^fist«d on vqg^HifKli^oal stt)»fl9i«»(9fb 9»4. 

WQ^4 p^fvpi^ nQthipg to be adde4 to tha t^fms wbiob 

b^ b^ priN^iibed, that could in any dfip«o limit ^be 

fi^esf^ Qf bia ppw^r, or retrain him from behaving an 

ba fi^w m^ towards i^ p^imie whcun ho Mgard«di m 

8b9P}iitdy at bia i\9p^wl' But though be woidd not 

vwiAf afe to Qagotiate vitb die landgrave on such a 

foctinf^ of aqwdityi aa ta mdbs^ any articler to be iaaertff* 

^ aHiP9g those which b^ b^ dictated to bim, that 

cQuid be c(¥iaidef ed »s a for«Ml stiputatieB fer the sen 

ciiirity and freedom of bis pevson ; he, or his mtaiat^rft 

in bis 9an\eigave tbeeleotprof Braadenbiurg and Mmt^ 

ice emh. ^ satis&otJQP with regajpd te this pointj, that 

that tb^y assured thf laMgf^^^ that Charfea would be^ 

haye |o bim m Ibe same way as be had done to tha 

di^e of Wur^mberg* and would aUow btm, whenever he 

bad made Ms 8ob9>isai<m» to return to bis own territoriea. 

Upw fiodu^ the lapdgrave ip be siiU poseeased viAb 

hii farmer iwspidaiae of the emperor's wtantioni^ wA 

• SWd^^flU^ Tiw«in.l.iv. 146. 
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unwilling to trnst verbal or ambiguous declarations, in a 
matter of such essential concern as his own liberty, 
they sent him a bond signed by them both, co'^taining 
the most solemn obligations, that if any ^nolence what- 
soever was offered to' his person during his interview 
with the emperc^, they would instantly surrender them- 
selves to his sons, and remain in their hands, to be 
treated by them in the same manner as the emperor 
should treat him *. 

This, together with the indispensable obligation of 
performing what was contained in the articles of which 
he had accepted, removed his doubts and scruples, or 
made it necessary to get over them. He repaired, for 
that purpose, to the Imperial camp at Hall in Saxony, 
where a circumstance occurred which revived his suspi- 
cions and increased his fears. Just as he was about to 
enter the chamber of presence, in order to make his 
public submission to the emperor, a copy of the articles 
which he had approved of was put into his hands, in or- 
der that he might ratify them anew. Upon perusing them, 
he perceived that the imperial ministers had added two 
new articles; one importing, that if any dispute should 
arise concerning the meaning of the former conditions, 
the emperor should have the right of putting what inter- 
pretation upon them he thought most reasonable ; the 
other, that the landgrave was bound to submit implicit- 
ly to the decisions of the council of Trent. This un- 
worthy artifice, calculated to surprise him into «n ap- 
probation of articles, to which he had not the most dis- 
tant idea of assenting, by proposing them to him at a 
time when his mind was engrossed and disquieted with 
tihe thoughts of that humiliating ceremony which he had 

* Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11. 336. 



t# |MHbm, fittedk tHa Uvidgriive «mI1i iihdtgoMtion, an4 
Hlide hin break aut into 9II tiioae i»okat expretsiQiM 
of rage la vliioh bis temper was {ivone. With som^ 
diSfovAtjy the eiector ef Brandenbuvg And Mavrice funet 
vailed at length an the enifieffOf^i aainulera to drop the 
farmer article ae unjuat, and toexpiain the latter In such 
a oBanner, diat he eouid agvfe to i^ wkhput openly re« , 
nonncing the proteatant veHgion. 

Thie obstacle ^ng aurfliouiitedy the landgmve was 
unpatiQnt to fi^i^h a oerenoony which, hoif mortifying 
eoev^r, had beep declared neeesaajy towards his obtain- 
ing pardon. The cmperar was seated on a magnifioent 
ijhMBe, with all the ^paigns of his dignity, surrounded 
hy a mimcrQHa ttain of the [mnoea of the empire, among 
whom waa Henry of Bm^awid?, lately the kindgrave'6 
prisoner, and now, by a sudden reverse of Ibrtune, a 
spectator of his humihatioii. The landgrave was intro- 
dt|oed with gneat aoiemnity, and, advancing towards the 
throne, i^l npoii his knees. His chaneelior, who wallc;- 
«d behind him, immediately read, by his master's com* 
niai)d> a paper whidi contained an humble con&ssion 
4!)f the erime whereof he had been guilty ; an acknow- 
ledgment that he had merited on that account the ipoat 
severe panishmeBti an Absolute resignation of him- 
self and his dominions, to be disposed of at the empeiu 
Of^s pleasure; a submissive petition for par^n, his 
hopes oi which were founded entirely on the emperor^s 
clemency ; and it concluded with promises of behaving 
for the future like a subject whose principles of loyalty 
and obedience Vf^ould be eonfirmed, and would even de« 
rive new force 'from the s^timents of gratitude which 
must herea^ber fiU aqd imimate his heart. Whiie the 
{haineellor was reading this abject declaration, the eyos 
of aH tfao spectators were fi3Bed on the vnfortunate land- 

2f3 
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grave ; few could behold a prince, so powerful as well as 
high-spirited, suing for mercy in the posture of a sup- 
plicant, without being touched with commiseration, and 
perceiving serious reflections arise in their minds upon 
the instability and emptiness of human grandeur. The 
emperor viewed the whole transaction with an haughty 
unfeeling composure ; and preserving a profound silence 
himself, made a sign to one of his secretaries to read 
his answer ; the tenor of which was, That though he 
iniglit have justly inflicted on him the grievous punish- 
ment which his crimes deserved, yet, prompted by bis 
own generosity, moved by the solicitations of several 
princes in the behalf of the landgrave, and influenced 
by his penitential acknowledgments, he would not deal 
with him according to the rigour of justice, and would 
aubject him to no penalty that was not speci6ed in the 
articles which he had already subscribed. The moment 
the secretary had finished, Charles turned away abrupt- 
ly* without deigning to give the unhappy suppliant any 
sign of compassion or reconcilement. He did not even 
desire him to rise from his knees ; which the landgrave 
having ventured to do unbidden, advanced towards the 
emperor, with an intention to kiss his hand, flattering 
himself, that his guilt being now fully expiated, he 
might presume to take that liberty. But the elector of 
Brandenburg, perceiving that this familiarity would be 
offensive to the emperor, interposed, and desired the 
landgrave to go along with him and Maurice to the duke 
of Alva's apartments in the castle. 

He was received and entertained by that nobleman 
with the respect and courtesy due to such a guest. But 
after supper, while he was engaged in play, the duke 
took the elector and Maurice aside, and communicated 
to them the emperor's orders, that the landgrave must 
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remain ii.{)ri8on$r.in that place, under the costbdy of a 
Spanish guard. As they had not hitherto ent^tained 
the most distant suspicion of the emperor's sincerity or 
rectitude of intention, their surprise vras excessive, and 
their indignation not inferior to. it, on' discovering how 
greatly they had been^deceived themselves, and hovr in* 
famously abused,, in having been made the iustrum^ts 
of deceiving and ruining their friend. They had re-^ 
course to complaints, to arguuients, and to intfeaties, in 
order to save themselves from that disgrace, and to ex- 
tricate him out of the wretched situation into which 
he had been betrayed by too great confidence in them. 
But the duke of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded 
the necessity of executing the emperor's commands. 
By this time it grew late, and the landgrave, who knew 
nothing of what had passed, nor dreaded the snare in 
which he was entangled, prepared for departing, when 
the fatal orders were intimated to him. He was struck 
dumb at first with astonishment, but after being silent 
a few moments, he broke out into all the violent expres- 
sions which horror at ii^ustice accompanied with fraud 
naturally suggests. He conaplained, he expostulated, 
he exclaimed; sometimes inveighing against the em- 
peror's artifices as unworthy of a great and generous 
prince ;• sometimes censuring the credulity of his friends 
in trusting to Charles's insidious promises ; sometimes 
charging them with meanness in stooping to lend their 
.assistance towards the execution of such a perfidious and 
dishonourable scheme; and in the end, he required 
. them to remember their engagements to his children, 
and instantly to fulfil them. They, after giving way 
for a little to the torrent of his passion, solemnly assert- 
ed their own innocence and upright intention in the 
whole transaction, and encouraged him to hope, that as 
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soon af they waw the emperor, they would <4)lat^ redrest 
of en infury whidi aflfiKted thenr own honour no le^ 
then it did his liberty. At the eiuoe time, in order to 
soolh hit ra^ and impalienoe, Menriee remained with 
him during the nighty in the apartment whei« he was 
confined** 

Next momiiig, the Sector and llattrioe i^^plied joint- 
ly to the emperor, representing the inlkmy to whidi 
they woold be exposed thronghont Germany, if the land* 
grave were detained in custody; that they would not 
hafve adyised, nor would he bimsdf have consented to 
an interview^ if they had suspected that the loss of his 
Kberty was to be the consequence of his snbmiseioB ; 
^at they vfere boand to procure his release, havnig 
plighted their fiuth to that offset, and engaged their 
own persons as sureties for his. Charles listened to 
their earnest remonstranoes with the utmost oocJness. 
As he now stood no longer in need of their services, 
they had the mortification to iind that their former ob« 
sequioesness was forgotten, and Utde rsgaid paid to 
their intercession^ He was ignorant, he told them, of 
their particular or privete transacticms with the iaod«' 
grave, nor was his conduct to be regulated by any en« 
gagements into which they had thought fit to enter ; 
though he knew well what he himself had promised^ 
which was not that the landgrave should be exempt 
from all restraint, but that he should not be kept a pri»« 
oner during life t. Having said this with a perempto- 

• Sleid. 488. Thuan. L iv, 147. Struv. Corp, Hist. Germ. 

-f* According to several hlstori^ms of gre^it name, the em- 
peror, in his treatj with the landgrave, sHpulated that he 
would not datm him in anj prisoa* But iQ ew^i/ling the 
deed, which was written in the German tongue, the imperial 
ministers fcadulently substituted the word cwiger, instnd of 
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ly and decisive tone, he put an end to the cotifefence ; 
and they seeing no probability, at that time^ of making 
any impression upon the emperor, who seemed to h--ve 
taken this resolution deliberately, and to be obstinately 
bent on adhering to it, were obliged to acquaint the 
unfortunate prisoner with the ill success of their en- 
deavours in his behalf. The disappointment threw him 
into a new and more violent transport of rage, so that 
to prevent his proceeding to some desp^ate extremity, 
the elector and Maurice promised that they would not 
quit the emperor, until, by the frequency and fervour 
of their intercessions, they had extorted his consent to 
set him free. They accordin^y renewed their solkita* 
tions a few days Afterwards, but found Charies more 
haughty and intractable than belbre, and were warned 
that if they touched again upon a subject so disagreea-* 
ble, and with regard to which he had determined to hear 
nothing farther, he would instantly give orders to con« 
vcy the prisoner into. Spain. Afraid of hurting the 
landgrave, by an ofiBcious or »]!•- timed zeal to serve him, 
they not only desisted, but left the court, and, as they 

eintgeTt and thus the treaty, in place of a prcAxiise that he 
should not be detained in aw^ prison, contained only an en- 
gagement that he should not be detained in perpetual im- 
prisonment. Bat authors, eminent for historiail knowledge 
and critical accuracy, have called in^ question the. truth of 
this common story. The silence of Sleidan with regard to 
it, as well as its not being mentioned- in the various memo- 
rials which he has published concerning the landgrave's im- 
prisonmenti greatly favour this opinion* But as several 
books which contain the information necessary towards dis- 
cussing this point with accuracy, are written in the German 
' language which X do not understand, I cannot pretend to 
inquire into this matter with the same precision wherewith 
I have endeavoured to settle some other controverted fiicts 
which have occurred in the course of this history. See 
Struv. Corps. 1052. Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. voLii. p. 161, 
168. ^Exigi edition. 



4id not cheMiO t« meet lh«) fimt silliea of tbe foadgrftve'f 
raf^ upon h\9 Wfirning the cause of theiv ^{mrture* 
tbev infoFmed bim of it by aletter^ wheraiiLlbdy eathoKtrt 
him to fulfil aU thai tie bad piomised totheemperor^ aa 
tbe moat certain iBaana of pioeunng a o^ieedy release, 

Wfattev^er vtoleak emotioELB theiff abandoning bia oauar 
in tbia mannav ocoaaioiiad, tbe landgrave'a igapaiienoB 
to recover Uborty made bim follow ihmr adhriea* 'VUf 
paid the aurn whieh bad bean impnaad on bim, eord^SK 
ed bis fbrtrefaca to be razed, a|id ranounoad aH aBianoBS 
which could give oflfbnce* Jhis prqaapl nampKanna 
with the anil of the conquarov produoed no efiMrt. Ha 
waa alill goarded with ^e aane vagtknt sevatifty ; and 
being aamad about, together with tbe dagraded alaeaor 
of Saxony, wherovar the emperor waMt» their dug iafl a 
and fait triumph ^via eaeh day renewed. The ftirdtude^ 
as well as equanimity, with whieh the^^aator boia ^laae 
lapeated insnlta, ware not more remarkable than Uie 
brndgrave^s fratfulness and impatienoei His active;, ia»« 
pataous mind could ill brook Fsstraint ; and reBedaan 
upon die abamefttl ardfoea, by whtch be bad been de« 
cqyed into that situation, as well as indignation at the 
ifijustiee widi which be was still detained in it* drove 
him often to the wildest excesses of passion. 

The pec^sle of the diierent cities to whom Charka 
thus wantonly exposed those illustrious prisoners as a 
public spectacle, were ac»siUy touctied with auch an iu« 
suit offered to the Germanic body, and murmured loud- 
ly at this indecent treatment of two of its greatest prin* 
cee. They had soon other causes of complaint, and 
such as affected them more nearly* Chajrles proceoded 
to add oppression to insult, and arrogating to bimadf 
all the rights of a conqueror^ exercised them with the 
utmost rigour. He ordered his troops to sai^a the ar« 



tijkty and miiitny stores helengittg td Utidt f^s had 
beeh'bietnideTB «f tlie Btimlki^dk: teftgti^i Mid fativhi| 
Miertiid u|m«kzfaB of ive hufldv^ ^eecfid 6f c&lttioto, a 
IS»et' mralber in (tet ^e, he t^m pitfft bf thfeih iHto tltb 
liow Qocnitmti3 pi^ ttitb Sltaly, «ifd ^i^ imb BpsLitt, ih. 
-oMer to spread by tliiti tii«ttfi$ the fkttie of his .dticcess^ 
ted that they ini^t selrve 'a« ttioniifiteftts of his having 
«ubducd a Aatmn fatlherto ^te(0»i«d ihvi»(H^tew He th^ 
Urimdi, hjhbi Bcle^«i]«hlA^^^ tofe SUtdis of tA6tiey, ^ 
%eH fiftah ^ttbw whb httd «dyved hito iv^ 'fidelity tkki^ 
ing tlw wiiPy ^ Q]foil mieh 'M hiA be<to ki aTiihs aglEddi^ 
> hivti t vepon tite fmisixt, as Ai^Sf cokiliiig^nt toWtU^ 6 
wao-^ whkhi Imving buelttt UBd«ifttakett> m hfe pittjettd^, 
Ibr t\sA coiilnton bM»fit^ flight tb ^ t«h^ &h at ihb 
<Knoinoik obavge; updn the lattet*^ iitt & fin«-by ^ay bf 
«piinishiiie«t fer Aeir i^eliellioii. -% th^lis ekiAt^toiiR»^ hb 
«laaii6ed itMsn^ dste miHicii »i% htindt^ l^oti^and 
'cnmfttey a Mttl whioh iftppe&rdd ]p^:^gtoiis in <lte fil^ 
^Boith vHitury^ Am %o gttteMil ^«i^ the tonsfeekriatibh 
^^' -wiiiofa kad 'Mixed the GcsrftWtfis ii|)^ his t^id dttciie&ik!^, 
nfid saiti tfatir i^tfUiad bf his tidtbi;i6tab ttoops^ that aH 
-ii»(]iitit]y obeyed hi% ecwJMMfidis ^ th(Migh, at i^ sattib 
•4hn«i itete ;e«llW9Pdi«i^ tetteldhies cf potrei: greatly ft- 
ilrailwl a ftiopli^ jea]o«m ^ ^iMr piivilbges^ and h^foittr- 
iiled, i)iRiiig«^veml ^«i^ vo is^M^ the Imperial atr- 
JthwHy m mnhOic bJft^Hfei^ Adt fefmidaUe. litis dis- 
eonlMittoid maeiitttK^nt^ ^^ $Afdfi§trioir% isbevei* they 
<if»ci^ied tbldfit> httbsttie ^niv^n^l ; ^hd the more 
kh^se )ptafisidiis i^fe rei^i^liEteed and ktept down for the 
^ifMicHimt^ ih« ^9iore likbly wei^ they to burst out soon 

-width «t^ifltett!al vil]i^M;&. 

'While Cftfarll^s gave tete to th^ Ottomans like la <fon- 

^lei^d peoj^e, Fcrdittand tneAtt^ Wte subjects in Bo- 

'^hiMift t^ith^till grei^ter rjgour. Ho^t kingdcrth poi^ses. 
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Bed privileges and immunities as extensive as those of any 
nation in which the feudal institutions were established. 
The prerogative of their kings was extremely limited, 
and the crown itself elective* Ferdinand, when raised 
to the throne, had coi^firmed their liberties with every 
solemnity prescribed by their excessive solicitude for 
the security of a constitution of government to which 
they were extremely attached. ; He soon began, how- 
ever, to be weary of a jurisdieition so much circumscrib- 
ed, and to despise a sceptre which he could not transmit 
to his posterity ; and, noatwithsitanding all bus former «n-« 
gagements, he attempted to overturn the constitution 
from its foundations ; that, instead of an elective king- 
dom, he might render it hereditary. But the Bohemi- 
ans were top high-spirited tiimely to relinquish privi- 
leges which they had long enjoyed.. At the same time, 
many of them having embraced the doctrines of the 
reformers, the seeds of which John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague had planted in their country about the begin- 
ning of the preceding century, the desire of acquiring 
reb'gious h'berty mingled itself, with their zeal for their 
civil rights ; and these two kindred passions heighten- 
ing, as usual, each otl>er> force^ precipitated them im- 
mediately into violent measures. They had not only 
refused to serve their sovereign against the confederates 
of Smalkalde, but having entered into iK close alliance 
with the elector of Saxony, they had bound themselves, 
by a solemn association, to defend their ancient con- 
stitution ; and to persist, until they should obtain such 
additional privileges as they thought necessary towards 
perfecting the present model of their government, or 
rendering it more permanent. They chose Caspar 
Phlug, a nobleman of distinction, ta be their general ; 
and raised an army of thirty thousand mien to «(iforc^ 
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tbeir petitions. But either fronL the weakness of thor 
leader^ or from the dissensions in a great ^unwieldy 
body, which^ having united hastily^ was' Hot thorougjhly 
compacted, or from some other unknown^use» the svb* 
sequent operations of the Boheoiians bore no proper* 
tion to the zeal and ardour with which, they took their 
first resolutions. * They suffered themselves to be amu« 
fled so long iinth negociations and overtures of different 
kinds, that before they could enter Saxony, the battle 
of Muhlberg was fought, the elector deprived of his dig- 
nity and territories, the landgrave confined to close cus- 
tody, and the league of Smalkalde oitirely dissipated. 
The same dread of the emperoi^s power,, which had 
seized the rest of the Germans, reached them, As soon 
as their sovereign approached with a body of Imperial 
troops, they instantly dispersed, thinking of nothing but 
how to atone for their past guilt, and to acquire some 
hope of forgiveness by a prompt submission. But Fer- 
dinand, who entered his dominions fiill of that implaca* 
ble resentment which inflames monarchs whose authori- 
ty has been despisedy was not to be mollified by the late 
repentance and involuntary return of rebellious subjects 
to tbeir duty. He even heard, unmbved, the intreaties 
and tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared be- 
fore him in the posture of suppliants, and implored for 
mercy. The sentence which he pronounced against 
them was ngorous to extremity ; he abolished many of 
their privileges, he abridged others, and new-modelled 
' the constitution accbrding to his pleasure. He con- 
demned to death many of those who had been most ac- 
tive in forming the late> association against him, and 
punished still a greater number with confiscation of 
their goods, or perpetual banishment. He obliged all 
his subjects, of every condition, to give up their arms to 

' VOL. III. 2 Q 
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Ik deposited m Art3 vbere be planted garrisoDs; and, 
after diaaiou^g hi« people, he lo^^d tbem wit|i q^w 
aBdexorfaofteDttwesy Tbu^ by an ilUconduoted i|^ 
uDSucceM&l effort Ae extend their piiv^eg^, the Bohe^ 
miaiM not only enlarged (be aphfore pf the royal pr^o* 
gative, wh^ndiey intended to fa«ve ^iri^fuiuwri^if, \m\ 
they almost aanibtiated those UWtilss wbifih they imw- 
ed at estaWahingona breeder aod iiKwe secmfoibiiui* 
datum*. 

The empeixir having How bivnUed» and* 99 b9 ipwf 
gined, snbdiied the indepf»id«eit and etubbom ffpurit of 
the Germans by tfae.tenrof of aroAs and ^e rigour of 
punishment, held a4iettM^ Aug8fauig> m order to oom« 
pose finally the controyermes WHh regard te rd^pp^ 
which had so long diaturbod'tbeefl^pim. Hed^ratn^t» 
howerer, trust ^ detprmimition of a matl^ so inte« 
restangto diefree suffrage of the Germane, hrcdoeQ as 
their minds now were to eubjeetioii* He entered the 
city at the head of fai$ fipsmsh treqis, and 98«igD^ 
them quarters there*. The rest of bis soldiers he can- 
toned in the a^iaosnt-wifiages; eo that the meaibers of 
the ^ast, while they carried ini tibeb: deUberatiofifiU were 
surrounded by the same army which bad oferpon^ 
their countrymen. Immediately after his public entry, 
Charles gave a proof of the violence with which he 
intended to proceed. He took possesion by force of the 
cathedral, together with one of the principal <^ux^ea ; 
and his priests having, by various ceremonies, purified 
them from the pollution with which they supposed the 
unhallowed ministrations of the protesttants to have 4^- 
filed them, they re-established with great ponqp the 
rites of the Romish worship t; 

* Sleid. 408. 419. 434. Thuan. L iv. U9. 15a Strur. 
Corp. ii. t Sleid. 435. 437. 
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'The concourse of meirtbers to this diet was eittaordi- 
nary ; the importance of tlie affairs concerning which it 
was to deliberate^ added to tlie fear of givihg offence to 
the emperor by an absence which lay op6ri to liiistoii- 
struetion^ brought together almost all the princ^, iid- 
bles, and representatives of cities who had a right to i$it 
in that assembly. The emperor, in the spe^h y^itU 
which he opened the meeting, called their attehtiofi ini- 
mediately to that point, which seenied chiefly t6 merit 
It. Having mentioned the fatal effects of the relfgloti* 
dissensions which had arisen in Germany, and taken 
notice of his own unwearied endeavoiii^ t6 pr6c*ure et 
general counsel, which alone could provide a remedy 
iadequate to those evils, he ejchorted them to recognise 
its authority, and to acquiesce in the decisions of an 
assembly to which they had originally appealed, as hav- 
ing the sole right of judgment in the case. 

But the council to which Charles wished them to re- 
fer all their controversies, had, by this time, undergone 
a violent change. The fear and jealousy with which the 
emperor's iirst successes against the confederates of 
Smalkalde had inspired the pope, continued to increase. 
Not satisfied with attempting to retard the progress of 
the imperial arms, by the sudden recall of his troops, 
Paul began to consider the emperor as an enemy, the 
weight of whose power he must soon feel, and against 
whom he could not be too hasty in taking precautions. 
He foresaw that the immediate effect of the emperor's 
acquiring absolute power in Germany would be to ri^n- 
der him entirely master of all the decisions of the coun- 
cil, if it should continue to meet in Trent. It was dan- 
gerous to allow a monarch so ambitious to get the com- 
mand of ibis formidable engine, which he might employ 
at pleasure to limit or overturn the papal authority. As 
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the only method of preventing this^ he determined to 
remove the council to some city more immediately un- 
der his own jurisdiction, and at a greater distance from 
the terror of the emperor's arms, or the reach of his in- 
fluence. Anlncident fortunately occurred, which gave 
this measure the appearance of being necessary. One 
pr two of the fathers of the council, together with some 
of their domestics, happening to die suddenly, the pliy« 
sicians, deceived by the symptoms, or suborned by the 
pope's legates^ pronounced the distemper to be infectious 
and pestilential. Some of the prelates, struck with a 
panic, retired ; others were impatient to be gone ; and, 
after a short consultation, the council was translated to 
to Bologna [[March 11]], a city subject to the pope. 
All the bishops in the Imperial interest warmly oppos- 
ed this resolution, as taken without necessity, and 
founded on false or frivolous pretexts. All the Span« 
ish prelates, and most of the Neapolitan, by the empe- 
ror's express command, remainedfat Trent ; the rest, to 
the number of thirty-four, accompanying the legates to 
Bologna. Thus a schism commenced in that very as- 
sembly, which had been called to heal the divisions of 
Christendom ; the fathers of Bologna inveighed against 
those who stayed at Trent, as contumacious and regard- 
less of the pope's authority ; while the other accused 
them of being so far intimidated by the fears of imagi- 
nary danger, as to remove to a place where their con- 
sultations could prove of no service towards re-estab- 
lishing peace and order in Germany *. 

The emperor, at the same time, employed all his in- 
terest to procure the return of the council to Trent. 
But Paul, who highly aplauded his own sagacity in hav-< 

* F. Paul, 248, Ac 



mg takett ft step whkrh pnt it ottt of Cfrarieis's power to 
acquire the cKtectioi^ of tIM tLaiiiMy, paid no regardf 
to a request^ the object of wlndh was so extremely ob- 
vidvtu. The siimrner wa« consumed! in fruitless negoci- 
atfons With respect to this pohrt, the importunity of the 
one and ohitiwacy of the otTier daity increasing. At 
hist, an event happened which widtened the breach irre- 
parably, and* tendered the pope utterly averse from lis-i 
tening to any proposal that came from the emperor; 
Charltes, as has been already observed, had so violently 
exasperated Pelef Lewis Farnese, the pope's son, by re-t 
fii™g to gUBCfii him the investiture of Parma and Pla- 
centia, that he had watched ever irfnce that time with alt 
the vigilance' of resehtmeot for an 6pportunity of reveng-^ 
ihg that injury. He had endeavoured to precipitate 
the pope into open hostilities against the emperor, and 
had earnestly solicited the king of France to invade Italy. 
His hatred and resentment extended to all those whom 
he knew that the emperor favoured; he did every ill 
office in his power to Gonzaga, governor of Milan, and' 
. had encouraged Fiesco in his attempt upOn the life of 
Andrew Doria, because both Gonzaga and Doria pos- 
sessed a great degree of the emperor's esteem and confi- 
dence. Hrs malevolence and secret intrigues were not 
unknown to the emperor, who could not be more desi- 
rous to take vengeance on him, than Gonzaga and Doria 
were to be employed as his instruments in inflicting it. 
Farnese, by the profligacy of his life, and by enormities 
of every kind, equal to those committed by the worst 
tyrants who have disgraced human nature, had render- 
ed himself so odious, that it was thought any violence 
whatever might be lawfully attempted against him. 
Gonzaga and Doria soon found among his own subjects, 
persons who were eager, and even deemed it meritorious, 
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to lend thar hands in such a service. As Farnese, ani- 
mated with the jealousy which usually posseses petty 
sovereigns^ had employed all the cruelty and fraud, 
whereby they endeavour to supply their defect of powd- 
er, in order to humble and extirpate the nobility subject 
to his government ; five noblemen of the greatest, dis- 
tinction in Placentia combined to avenge the injuries 
which they themselves had suffered, as well as those 
which he had offered to their order. They formed 
their plan in conjunction with Gonzaga; but it remains 
uncertain whether he originally su^ested the scheme 
to them, or only approved, of what they proposed, and 
oo-operated in carrying it on. They concerted all the 
previous steps with such foresight, conducted their in-^i 
trigues with such secrecy, and displayed such courage 
in the execution of their design, that it may be ranked 
among the most audacious deeds of that nature mention- 
ed in history. One body of the conspiiators surprised, 
at mid-day [[Sept. 10]], the gates of the citedal of Pla- 
centia, where Famese resided, overpowered his guards, 
and murdered him. Another party of them made them- 
selves masters of the town, and called upon their fellow 
citizens to take arms, in order to recover their liberty. 
The multitude ran towards the citadeU from which 
three great guns, a signal concerted with Gonzaga, had 
been fired ; and before they could guess the cause or 
the authors of the tumult^ they saw the lifeless body of 
the tyrant hanging by the heels from one of the windows 
of the citadel* But so universally detestable had he 
become^ that not one expressed any sentiment of con- 
cern at such a sad reverse of fortune, or discovered the 
least indignation at this ignominious treatment of a so- 
vereign prince. The exultation at the success of the con- 
spiracy was general, and all applauded the actors in it 
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as the deliverers of their country. The body was tum« 
bled into the ditch that surrounded the citadel^ and ex« 
posed to the insults of the rabble ; the rest of the ci- 
tizens returned to their usual occupations^ as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. 

Before next morning, a body of troops arriving from 
the frontiers of the Milanese, where they had been post- 
ed in expectation of the evenly took possession of the 
city in the emperor's name,- and reinstated the inhabit* 
tants in the possession of their ancient privileges. Parma^ 
which the hnperialists astempted hkewise to surprise, 
was saved by the vigilance and fidelity of the c^Bicers 
whom Farnese had intrusted with the command of the 
garrison. V The death of a son, whom, notwithstanding his 
infamous vices, Paul loved with an excess of parental teu« 
derness, overwhelmed him with tlie deepest affliction ; 
and the loss of a city of such consequence as Placentia, 
greatly imbittered his sorrow. He accused Gonzaga, 
in open consistory,- of having committed a cruel mur- 
der, in order to prepare the way for an unjust usurpa- 
tion, and immediately demanded of the emperor satis- 
faction for both; for the former, by the punishment of 
Gonzaga; for the latter, by the restitution of Plaeentia 
to his grandson Octavia, its rightful owner. But 
Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of such value, was 
willing, not only to expose himself to the imputation of > 
being accessary to the crime which had given an oppor- 
tunity of seizing it, but to bear the infamy of defraud- 
ing his own son-in-law of the inheritance which belong- 
ed to him, eluded all his solicitations, and determined to 
keep possession of the city, together with its terrtories *. 

* F. Paul, 257. Pallavic, 41, 42. Thuan. iv. 156. Mem. 
de Ribier, 59. 61. Natalis Comitas Histor. lib. ill. p. 64. 
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Thi$ rtfsohltion^ flowing from an ambition so rapaci- 
Ottd> as to be restrained by no eonsideration either of de« 
cettcy or justice, transported the pope so fiir beyonti his 
UMaI moderation and pradenee, that he was eager to 
take arms against the emperor, in. order to be avenged 
Oik the murderers of hts son, and to recover the iiiheri- 
taiice wrested from his fiimily. Conscious, however, of 
his own inabihty to contend with such an enemy, he 
warmly solicited the French king and the republic of 
Venice to join ih an ofensive league against Charles. 
But Henry was intent at that time on other objects. 
His ancient atties the Scots, having been defeated by the 
English in one of the greatest battles ever fought be* 
tween these two rival nations^ he was about to send a 
numerous body of veteran troops into that country, as 
Welt to preserve it from being conquered as to gain the 
the acquisition of a new kingdom to the French moiw 
arehy, by marrying his son the dauphin to the young 
queen of Scotland. An: undertaking accompanied with 
such manliest advantages, the success of which appear* 
ed to be so certain, was not to be relinquished lor the 
remote prospect of benefit from an alliance dlepending 
upon the precarious- Hlfe of a pope of fourscore, who had 
nothing at heart but the gratiAcation of Ms own private 
resentment. Instead, therefore, of rushing headlong in- 
to the alliance proposed, Henry amused- the pope with 
such general prolessions and promises^ as might keep 
him from any thoughts of endeavouring to accommo- 
date his diffsrences^ with the emperor, but at the same 
time, he avoided any such engagement as might oec»- 
sion an immediate rupture with Charles, or precipitate 
him into a war for which he was not prepared. The 
Venetians, though much alarmed at seeing Placentia in 
the hands of the ImperialistSy imitated the waiy conduct 
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of the French king, as it nearly resemhled the spirit 
which usually regulated their own conduct *. 

But, though the pope found that it was not in his 
power to kindle immediately the flames of war, he did 
not forget the injuries which he was obliged for the pre* 
sent to endure ; resentment settled deeper in his mind, 
and became more rancorous in proportion as he felt the 
difficulty of gratifying it. It was while these sentiments 
of enmity were in full force, and the^desire of vengeance 
at its height, that the diet ot Augsburg, by the empe« 
ror?s command, petitioned the pope^ in the name of the 
whole Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had 
retired to Bologna to return again to Trent, and to re« 
new their deliberations in that place. Charles had been 
at great pains in bringing the members to join in this 
request. Having observed a considerable variety of 
sentiments among the protestants with respect to the 
submission which he had required to the decrees of the. 
council, ^ome of them being altogether intractable, 
while others were ready to acknowledge its right of ju« 
risdiction upon certain conditions, he employed all his 
address in order to gain or to divide them. He threatmi- 
ed and overawed the elector Palatine, a weak prince, 
and afraid that the emperor might inflict on him the 
punishment to which he had made himself liable by the 
assistance that he had given to the confederates of 
Smalkalde. The hope of procuring liberty for the land* 
grave, together with the formal confirmation of his own 
electoral dignity, overcame Maurice's scruples, or pre* 
vented him from opposing what he knew would be agree* 
able to the emperor. The elector of Brandenburg, less 



• Mem. de Blbier. ii. 63. 71. 78. 85. 95. Faruta Istor. di 
Yenez. 199. 203. Thuan. iv. 160. 
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by /eHgious aseai than uny prince of that age, 
was easily induced to imitatie their example^ in assent^ 
ing to all that the eiUpek-or required* The deputies of 
the cities remained dtill to be brought oref. They 
were more tenacious of their principles^ and thoogh ev- 
ery thing that could oflerate either on their hopes or 
ftars wiu! Cried^ the utmost that they would promise was 
to acknowledge the jitnsdiction of the councilj if eifec- 
tw|l provision werd made for securing to the divines of 
all parties fi«b access to that assembly, widi entire Mm 
hetty of debate ; and if airpbints in controversy were de* 
dded' aboordifig to scripture and the usage of the primi^ 
tive church. But when the memorial edntainiiig this 
dectaraiidn was presented to the emperor, he ventured 
to put in prActice a very exthuMrdinaiy artifice. Wiib« 
dot reading the papert or taking any notice of the eoa-i 
dltiona on which they had insisted, he seemed to take 
it for gnmted that they had compfied with his demand> 
and gave thanks to the deputies for thdr full and unre« 
served submission to the decrees of the council C.OeL 9]« 
The d^bties, though astonished at what they had heard, 
did not attempt to set him rights both parties being 
better pleased that the matter should remain under this 
state of ambiguity, than to push for an explanation, 
which must have occasioned a dispute, and would have 
M, perhaps, to a rupture *. 

- Having obtaincid this seeming submission from the 
members of the diet to the authority of the council, 
Charles employed that as an argument to cnAirce their 
petition lor its return to Trent. Bat the pope, from 
the satisfiiction which he felt in mortifying the emperor, 
as well as from his own aversion to what was demand* 

• F. Paul, 259. Sleid. 440. Thusn. torn. 1. 155. 
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td, resolved, without hesitation, that his petition should 
not be granted ; though, in order to ayoid the impttton 
tion of being influenced wholly by jRefientment, be had 
the address to throw it upon the fathers at Bologna, to 
put a direct negative upon the request. With this view, 
he referred to their consideration the petition of the 
diet t^Dec. 30]], and they, ready to confirm by their as- 
sent whatever the legates were pleased to dict#ite, de* 
clared that the council could not* consistoitly with its 
dignity, return to Trent, unless the prelates whoybyre* 
inaining there, had discovered a schismatic spirit, would 
first repair to Bologna, and join their brethren ; and 
that, even a£ter their junction, the council could not rch 
new its consultations with any prospect of benefit to the 
church, if the Germans did not prove their intention of 
obeying its future decrees, to be sincere by 3rielding imr 
mediate obedience to those which it had already pase 
sed*. 

This answer was communicated to the emperor by 
the pope, who at the same time exhorted him to com- 
ply ^i^b demands which appeared to be so reasonabte- 
But Charles was better acqnai^tesd with the duplicity of 
the pope's character than to be deceived -by such a groi^ 
artifice ; he knew that tfaei prelates of Bologna dnrat 
utter no sentiment but what Paul inspired; and, 
therefore, overlooking them as mere took ia the hand 
of another, he considered their reply as <a full discovery 
of the pope's intentions. As he could no longer hope 
to acquire such an ascendant in the council as to ren« 
der it subservient to his own plan, h® saw it- to be ne- 
cessary that Paul should not have it in liis power to 
turn against him the authority of so venerable an as- 

• F. Paul, 250. Pallav. ii. 49. 
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sembly. In order to prevent this, he sent two Spanish 
lawyers to Bologna [|Jan. 16. 15483> who, in the pre- 
sence of the l^ateSj protested. That the translation of 
the council to that place had been unnecessary, and 
fimnded on false or frivolous pretexts ; that while it 
continued to meet there, it ought to be deemed an un- 
lawful and schismatical conventicle ; that all .its decis- 
ions ought of course to be held as null and invalid ; and 
that since the pope, tocher with the corrupt ecclesias- 
tics who depended on him, had abandoned the care of 
the church, the emperor, as its protector^ would employ 
all the power which God had committed to him, in or- 
der to preserve it from those calamities with which it 
was threatened. A few days after C!Jan. 2S]], the Im- 
perial ambassador at Rome demanded an audience of 
the pope, and, in presence of all the cardinals, as well as 
foreign ministers, protested against the proceedings of 
the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally harsh and dis- 
respectful *. 

It was not long before Charles proceeded to carry 
these threats, which greatly alarmed both the pope 
and coundl at Bologna^ into execution. He let the 
diet know the ill success of his endeavours to procure a 
favourable answer to their petition, and that the pope, 
equally regardless of their intreaties^ and of his ser- 
vices to the church, had reused to gratify them by al- 
lowing the council to meet again at Trent ; that, though 
all hope of holding this assembly in a place where they 
might look for freedom of debate and Judgment, was 
not.to he given up, the prospect of it was, at present, 
distant and . uncertain ; that, in the meantime. Grer- 
\ 

• F. Paul, 264. Pallav. 51. Sleid, U6. Goldasti Constit. 
Imperial. L 561* ' 
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woany wwsi Ham in j^ieofls by rdigiocts dis9en8it)ns^ llie 
purity of the faith torvuptod, cmd the minds <^tlie peo*- 
pie disquieted willi a nmltiplieity of new opinions and 
controversies f<Mnnefly unknown among ChristknB; 
t^at> ttiored by the duty whidi he owed to them «K 
l2ieir 80verei^> and to the church as its protector^ he 
hsid employed some divines^ of known ftMities And 
%bxnmg, to ptepai^ a system of doctrine^ to which all 
^ould conform, «ntil a coimcil, such as tiKey WKShed 
lbr> cocdd be oonTocated. This system was compiled 
tuy "PAugf Heklkig, «hd Agiicola, of whom the two for- 
mer were dignttaries in ^e Romish churchy but remark- 
able for ih&T pacific and healing spirit ; the ]ast was a 
protestant diTine, suspected, not without reason, of hav- 
ing been gained by bribes' and promises, to betray or 
naiskad his party on this occasion. The articles {Mre- 
sented to the diet of Ratii^bon in the year one thousand 
five htmdred and forty^one, in order to reconcile the 
contending parties, 8erv«d as « model for the present 
woi4c. But as the eeaperor's situation was miich chang- 
^ since that time, and he found it no longer necessary 
to manage tlie protestonts with the same delicacy as at 
that juncture, the concessions in their favour were not 
now so numcFDas, nor did ll)ey extend to points of so 
much consequence, ^le treatise contained a complete 
system of theology, oonfenoiable m almost every article 
to the tenets e^f die Romish drarch, though expressed, 
for the most part. In the softest words, or in scriptural 
phrases, ^r in terms of studied ambiguit3^ Every doc- 
trine) liowever, pecfdiar to popery^ was retained, and 
'^the observation of ^all the rites, which the protestants 
condemned as inventions of men introduced into the 
worship of God, iras ei^oined. With regard to two 
points only, some relaxation in the rigour of opinion> as 
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well as some latitude in practice^ were admitted. Such 
ecclesiastics as had married^ and would not put away 
their wives^ were allowed^ nevertheless^ to perform all 
the functions of their sacred office ; and those provinces 
which had been accustomed to partake of the cup, as 
well as of the bread, in the sacrament of the Lord's .sup« 
per> were still indulged in the privilege of receiving both* 
Even these were declared to be concessions for the. sake 
of peace, and granted only for a season* in compli«ice 
with the weakness or prejudices of their countrymen *• 
This system of doctrine, known afterwards by the 
name of the Interim, because it contained temporaiy 
regulations, which were to continue no longer in force 
than until a free general council could be held, the em- 
peror presented to the diet CMay 1 5^, with a pompous 
declaration of his sincere intention to re-establish tran- 
quillity and order in the church, as well as of his hopes 
that their adopting these regulations would contribute 
greatly to bring about that desirable event. It was read 
in present of the diet, according to form. As soon 
as it was finished, the archbishop of Ments, presi- • 
dent of the electoral collie, rose up hastily, and, 
having thanl^ed the emperor for his unwearied and pious 
endea^rours in order to restore peace to the church, he, 
in name of the diet, signified their approbation of th6 
system of doctrine which had been read, together with / 
their resolution of conforming to it in every particular. 
The whole assembly was amazed at a declaration so un- 
precedented and unconstitutional, as well as at the elec- 
tor's presumption in pretending to deliver the sense of 
the diet, upon a point which had not hitherto been the 

* F. Paul, 270. Pallav. U. 60. Sleid. 463. 457. Struv.Coip. 
1054. 6oldast. Constit. Imper. L 518. 
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subject of consultation or debate. But not one member 
had the courage to contradict what the elector had said^ 
some being overawed by fear, others remaining silent 
through complaisance. The emperor held the arch- 
Dishop'is declaration to be a full constitutional ratification 
of the Interim, and prepared to enforce the observance 
of it as a decree of the empire *• 

During this diet, the wife and children of the land- 
grave, warmly seconded by Maurice of Saxony, endea- 
voured to interest the members in behalf of that nnhappj 
prince, who still languished in confinement. But Charles, 
who did not choose to be brought under the necessity 
of rejecting any request that came from such a respec- 
table body, in order to prevent their representations, 
laid before the diet an account of his transactions with 
the landgrave, together with the motives which had at 
first induced him to detain that prince in custody, and 
which rendered it prudent, as he alleged, o keep him 
still under restraint. It was no easy matter to give any 
good reason for an action, incapable of being justffied. 
8ut ' he thought the most frivolous pretexts might be 
produced in an assembly, the members of which were 
willing to be deceived, and afraid of nothing so much 
as of discovering that they saw his conduct in its true 
colours. His account of his own conduct was accor* 
dingly admitted to be fully satisfactory, and after some 
feeble entreaties that he would extend his clemency to 
his unfortuniate prisoner, the landgrave's concerns were 
no more mentioned t. 

In order to counterbalance the unfavourable impres* 
sion which this inflexible rigour might make, Charles, 
as a proof that his gratitude was no less permanent than 

• Sleid. 460. F. Paul, 873. Pallav. 63. + Sleid. UU 
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unchangeable than his resentment, invested Maurice ia 
the electoral dignity, with all the legal formalities. Th^ 
ceremony was performed, with extraordinary pomp, in 
an open court, so near the apartment in which the de- 
graded elector was kept a prisoner, that he could view 
it from his windows. Even this insult did noit ruffle 
his usual tranquillity ; and turning his eyes that way, 
he beheld a prosperous rival receiving those ensigns of 
dignity of which he had been stripped, without uttering 
one sentiment unbecoming the fortitude that he had 
preserved amidst all his calamities *• 

Immediately after the dissolution of the diet, the em* 
peror ordered the Interim ta bq published in the Gec«^ 
man as well as Latin l£^guage. It met with th^ usuat 
reception of conciliating schemes, when {H^posed to men, 
heated with disputation ; both parties declaimed again^ 
It with equal violence. The pi^otestants condemned it 
as a system containing the grossest errors of popery, 
disguised with so little ar^ that it could impose only on 
the most ignorant, or on those who, by wilfully shut^ng 
their eyes, favoured the deception.. The papists i|^' 
veighed against it, as a work ip which some doctrines 
of the church were impiously given up, others meanly 
concealed, and all of them delivered in terms calculatea 
rather to deceive the unwary, thaii to instruqt the igno« 
rant, or to reclaim such as were eneqii^s to the truth. 
While the Lutheran divines fierce^y attacked it on one 
hand, the general of the Dominicans .with no less vehe^ 
mence impugned it on the other. But^tJ^me, as soon 
as the contents of the Interim came to be known^^ the 
indignat.ion of the courtiers and ecclesiastics rose to the 

• Thuan. Hist. lib. v. 176. Struv. Coip. 1054. Investitura 
Mauritii, a Mammerano Lucemburffo descripta, ap. Scar* 
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greatest' fieight* They exclftimed i^nst the emperoi^ar 
fffofime enciroachment on the sacerdotal fuiietion, in 
fVBsntnhig, with the <*ohcurren€e of an assemhly <^ lay* 
men^ to define wrtides of faith; and to regulate modes of 
Urorsfalpw They compared this rash deed to that of 
Uzziftb; who, with an unhallowed hand» had touched 
the ark of. God ; or to the bold attempts of those empe- 
rors, Who had rendered tfaehc memoiy detestable, by en« 
deairotlring to model the Chrii^tian church' according to 
ihcir pleesitrej ;They eir^sfi affected to find out a resem^ 
blanee between the emperor^s conduct and that of Henry 
VIII., and expressed their fear of his imitating the 
example of that apostate, by usurping the tide as well 
as jurisdiction belonging to the head of the church. All, 
therefore, contended w^th one voice, that as the founda* 
tions of ecclesiastical-t authority were now shaken, and 
ibe whole fabric ready to be overturned by a new 
enemy, some powerful method of defence must be pro- 
vided, and a vigorous resistance must be made, in the 
beginning, before he grew too formidable to be opposed. 
•' The pope, whose judgment was improved by longer 
experience in great transactions, as well as by a more 
extensive observation of human affairs, viewed the mat« 
ter with more acute discernment, and derived comfort 
from the very circumstances which filled them with ap« 
prehension. He was astonished that a prince of such 
superior sagacity as the emperor, should be so intoxi* 
cated with a single victory, as to imagine that he might 
give law to mankind, and decide even in those matters, 
with regard to which they are most impatient of domin* 
ion. He saw that by joining any one of the contending 
parties in Germany, Charles might have had it in his 
power to have oppressed the other, but that the pre- 
sumption of success had now inspired him with the vain 
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thought of his ]m»f 4^ to dofiiiaetr ovf» tiolh. Her 
fofetold th<^^ «. wjfl^m wkkb al) aMoked, and none 
dffendedf ^ould not be oC long doealioii ; vnd tliat, for 
this reaaooj there vm no need of Tm iDierposing is 
order to ha«iteiK its fall ; fer a» soon as lihe poirerfu} 
hand which now upheld it was withdrawn^ it wo|iIdsifi& 
of its own accord* %nd be forgotten for eyer*. 

The emperor, fond of bis own plan> adiM»:ed to hia 
resohition of carrying it into full exncnitian. But thoi^ 
the elector Palatine^ the deeter of Bmndsabmg^ and 
Mauriccw inflaeneed by the wme considerataoos as 
formerly, seemed ready to yield ioiplieit obedieoice 
to whatever he shoitld enjoin, he noiet not everywhere 
with a like obsequioiis submission. John, marquis of 
Brandenburgh Anspac^, eltbough Jie had taken part 
with great zeal in the war against the eoniederates of 
Smalkalde, refused to renounce doctrines which' he held 
to be sacred.; and reminding the empercnr of the repeat* 
ed promises which he' had given his protestant allies, of 
allowing them the free exercise of their religioti, he 
claimed, in consequence of these, to be exempted from 
receiving the Interim. Some other princes, also, ven« 
tured to mention the same scruples, and to plead the 
same indiilgence. But on this, as on other tiyiag oc^ 
casions, the firmness of the eleetor of Saxony was most 
distinguished and merited the highest praise. Charles, 
well knowing the authority of his example with all the 
{NTOtestant party, laboured, with the utmost earnestness, 
to gain his approbation of the Interim^ and by emplc^* 
ing sometimes promises of setting him at liberty, sooae- 
time threats of treating him with greater harshness, at« 
tempted alternately to work upon his hopes and his 

•Sleid.468, P. Paul, 271. 277. PaUav.ii.64w . 



jSws* Btttr-ha v«« alike reg^rdjo^ of jjo^Ji^ AilffK 
baTiiif 4^amlt his fixed beli^ i^ tUf ^tm^tt of t?if^ 
mferiii^U)^, " I coi^ot Dow/' ^4 h^ '' i^ my old ag^^ 
ab^don the principles for wfaicb I ^avly contended » 
nor^ in order to prociirp fr^edQip durifig a few d^lwpg 
jrefirs, will I betray that good cause, oa ^count of 
wbicb I h^ve .3t|ffi^?d so rn^cb^ ai^^d a^ s^l wiUing tQ 
s^99» Better for,^^ to ?oJQy> iii thi« solitudej, tb^ 
eaieem of vir^u^Mfl ip^Oy togisthep with tb^9pprob^tioii?b 
of my owi» consai^fKje^ ^b^A to return into the worlds 
H^itb the iQ||Mitati9a aod guilt of apostacy, to disgrace 
^d embi^(<er the reipftioder of my days." By thi^ mag- 
nanipftous resolution, be set his countrymen a pattern 
of eond^pt, so very difierept from that which the em- 
ptor wi$befl hioi tp have exhibited to them, that it 
drew upon him £(^sb xu.ark» of hia displeasure. The 
rigour of his conSnemet^t W93 ipcuea^d ; the ni^oaber 
of his servants abridged ; the Lutheran clergymen, who 
had hitherto beep peyrmit^ed to attend him, were dis* 
missed ; and even the books of devotion, which b^d 
been his chief ppni^olation during a tedious imprison- 
mept, w^re takei> fr^im him *. The Jan^rave of Hesse, 
hid companion in n^isfor^i^i^, did not maintain the same 
coqst£mcy« Hi^ patience ^d fortitude were both so 
much exbaus^d by ^e length of bis confinemcfnt, that, 
willing to piircbii^e freedom at any price, he wrote to 
the emperor, offering not pnly to approve of the Interim^ 
but to yield an uQri^fieryed submission to his will in 
every other ^rtipular. Bpt- Charles,, who knew th^t 
whatever couwe tbe landgr^v^ might bold, neither his 
MAmple nor ftutbority wwld prevail on his children or 
s«lo^s ^^ i:eei^ve lb» fot^rim, paid m regard to his 
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offers. He was kept confined as strictly as^^ever ; and 
while he sufFered the cruel mortification of haVihghis 
conduct set in contrast to that of the elector, he derived 
not the smallest benefit from the mean step Which ex- 
posed him to much deserved censure *. 

But it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met 
with the most violent opposition to the Interim. These 
small commonwealths, the citizens of which were accas* 
tomed to liberty and independence, had embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation when they were first pub- 
lished, with remarkable eagerness ; the bold spirit of 
innovation being peculiarly suited to the genius of free 
government. Among them, the protestant teachers 
had made the greatest number of proselytes. The most 
eminent divines of the party were settled in them as 
pastors. By having 'the direction of the schools and 
othd* seminaries of learning, they had trained up dis- 
ciples, who were as well instructed in the articles of their 
faith as they were zealous to defend them. Such per- 
sons were not to be guided by example, or swayed by 
authority; but having been taught to employ their vown 
understanding in examining and deciding with respect 
to the points in controversy, they thought that they wei^ 
both qualified and entitled to judge fcH* themselves. As' 
soon as the contents of the Interim were known, tbey^ 
with one voice, joined in refusing to admit it. Augs- 
burg, Ulm, Strasburg, Constance, Bremen, Magdeburg^ 
together with many other towns of less note, presented 
remonstrances to the emj^ror, setting forth the irregular 
and unconstitutional manner in which the Interim had 
been enacted, and beseeching him not to ofier such vio- 
lence to their consciences, as to require their assent to a 

« Sleid. 46?. 
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form of doctrine and worship^ which appeared to them 
repugnant to the express precepts of the divine law. 
But Charles having jHrevailed on so many princes of 
the empire to approve of his new modelj was not miu>h 
moved by the representations of those cities^ which, 
how formidable soever they might have proved, if they 
could have been formed into one body, lay so remote 
from each other, that it was easy to oppress them se« 
parately^ before it was possible for them to unite. 

In order to aocompli^h this, the emperor saw it to be 
requisite that his measures should be vigorous, and exe« 
cuted with. $nch rapidity as to allow no time for concert* 
iog any common plan pf oppositioQ. Hfiving laid down 
thii; maxim an^ the rule o{ his proceedings^ his first at*- 
tempt was upgn the city qf Ai^gaburg^ which, though 
overaMTod by the presence of th^ Spanish troops, he 
Imsw to . be aa n\uch dissatisfied with the Interim as- 
any m tb'Q ^Hipire. IJ^, ordered one body of these 
trpops to aei^s t|ie gates ;; he pojsted t^e rest in different 
quarter? of the qity ; and' assemblii^g all the burgesses 
ili/the town-rhali C^"g» ?3r ]^^* % ^is sole absolute 
authority, published a decree abolishing thejr present 
form of government, dissolving all their cprpprationa 
and fraternities, and nominating a ^all number of per-, 
sons, in whom he vested for the future all the powers of 
y government. Each c^the persons, thtt» chosen, took ari 

oath to observe the Interim. An act of power so yh- 
precedented as well as arbitrary, which excluded the 
body of th^ inhabitants from any sliare in the govern- 
ment of their own community, and subje<fte4 them %(^ 
men who had no other merit than their, servile devotion 
to the emperor's will, gave general disgust ; but as they 
durst not venture upon resistance, they were obliged ta 
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sttbmit in silence *. From Augsburg, in which lie left 
a garrison, he proceeded to Ulm, and new-niodelling its^ 
government with the same violent hand» he seized such 
of their pastors as refused to subscribe the Ipterim, com- 
mitted them to prison, and at his departure carried them 
along with him in chains t. By this severity he not 
only secured the reception of the Interim in two of the 
most powerful cities, but gave warning to the rest what 
such as continued refractory had to expect. The effect 
of the example was as great as he could have wished ; 
and many towns, in order to save themselves fropi the 
like treatment, found it necessary to comply with what 
he enjoined. This obedience, extorted by the rigour of 
authority^ produced no change in the sentiments of the 
Germans, and extended no farther than to make them 
conform so far to what he required, as was barely suffi« 
cient to screen them from punishment. The protestant 
preachers accompanied those religious rites, the obser« 
vation of which the Interim prescribed, with such an 
explication of their tendency, as served rather to con- 
firm than to remove the scruples of their hearers with 
regard to them* The people, many of whom had grown 
up to mature years since the establishment of the re- 
formed religion, and had never known any other form 
of public worship, beheld the pompous pageantry of the 
popish service with contempt or horror ; and in most 
places, the Roman ecclesiastics, who retfirned to take 
possession of their churches, could hardly be protected 
from insult, or their ministrations from interruption. 
Thus, notwithstanding the apparent compliance of so 
many cities, the inhabitants being accustomed to free- 

* Sleid. 469. f Ibid. 47«. 
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dom, submitted with reluctance to the power which now 
oppressed them. Their understanding as well as in- 
clination revolted against the doctrines and ceremonies 
imposed on them ; and though^ for the present^ they 
concealed their disgust and resentment^ it was evident 
that these passions could not always be kept under re- 
straintj but would break out at last in effects proportional 
to their violence *• 

Charles, however, highly pleased with having bent 
the stubborn spirit of the Germans to such general sub* 
mission, departed for the Low Countries, fully deter- 
mined to compel the cities, which still stood out, to 
receive the Interim, He carried his two prisoners, the 
elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hesse, along with 
him, either because he durst not leave them behind him 
in Germany^ or because he wished to give his country- 
men the Flemings this illustrious proof of the success of 
. his arms, and the extent of his power. Before Charles 
arrived at Brussels [[Sept. 17]]« he was informed that 
the pope's legates at Bologna had dismissed the council 
by an indefinite prorogation, and Uiat the prelates as- 
sembled thei'e had returned to their respective countries. 
Necessity had driven the pope into this measure. By 
the secession of those who had voted against the trans- 
lation, together with tlie departure of others^ who 
grew weary of continuing in a place, where they were 
not suffered to proceed to business^ so few and such 
inconsiderable members remained, that the pompous 
appellation of a General Council could not, with de- 
cency , be bestowed any longer upon them. Paul had 
no choice but to dissolve an assembly which was become 
the object of contempt, and exhibited to all Christen-* 

* Mem. de Ribier, iL 218. Sleid. 491, 
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dom a most glaring proof of the impotence of the Ro- 
mish see. But unavoidable as the measure was, it lay- 
open to he unfavourably interpreted, and had the appear- 
ance of withdrawing the remedy, at the very time wfeen 
those for whose recovery it was provided, were prevailed 
on to adknowledge its virtue, and to make trial of its 
efficacy. Charles did not fail to put this construction on 
the conduct of the pope ; and by an artful comparistm 
of his own efforts to suppress heresy, with Paurs scan- 
dalous inattention to a point so essential, he endeavoured 
to render the pontiff odious to all zealous catholics. At 
the same time he commanded the prelates of his &cCioii 
to remam at Trent, that the council might still appear 
to have a being, and might be ready, whenever it was 
thought expedient, to resume its ddtberations for the 
good of the church *. 

The motive of Charles's journey to the Low Coon- 
tries, besides gratifying his favourite passion of travel- 
ling from one part of his dominions to another, was to 
recdve Philip his only son, who was now in the twenty- 
first year of his age, and whom he had called thither, 
jiot only that he might be recognized by the states of 
4he Netherlands as heir-apparent, 'but in order to faci- 
litate the execution of a vast scheme, the object of which, 
and the reception it met with, shall be hereafter ex- 
plained. Philip having left the government of Spain to 
Maximilian, Ferdinand's eldest son, to whom the em- 
peror had given the 'princess Mary his dauber in 
marriage, embarked for Italy, attended by a numerous 
retinueT of Spanish nobles t. ITie squadron wluA es- 
corted ^him^flfs fcommanded by Andrew Doriajf who, 
notwithstan(!Rng%l^'advanced age, insisted on the hotioiir 

* PaUav. p. 11. T2. f Ochoa, Carolea, 362. 



oFperfermiog, ia person^ tbes^nu^ duty to the sod« which 
he had (^ta discharged towards the father. He landed 
safely at Genoa CNovemhep ^]1; from thence he wen^ 
to Milan^ and proeaedmg tbroug^ Germany^ arrived at 
the Imperial court in Brusa^k C^^ h 15493' The 
states <^ BrAbant, in the fir$t p)^e» ax^ those of the othfyr 
ppovinoes in their Qi>dQr, .iK^m^ledged his right jof sue* 
cesffion ineommon form, and h^.took the customary oath. 
to piaeaerve all their .privileges inviolate *. In all the 
townsof die Law Countries through which Philip pa^sed^, 
he was received with extraordinary pomp. Nothing, 
that could either express the respect of the people, or 
contribute to his amusement, was neglected ; pageants, 
tournaments^ and public spectacles of every kind, were 
exhibited with that expensive piagnificence which com* 
mercial nations are fond of displaying, when, on any 
occasion, they depart from their iisual maxims of fru« 
gality. But amidst these scenes of festivity and pleasure, 
Philip's natural severity of temper was discernible. Youth 
itself could not render him agreeable, nor his being a 
candidate for power form him to courtesy. He main- 
tained a haughty reserve in his behaviour, and discovered 
such manifest partiality towards his Spanish attendants, 
together with such an avowed preference to the manners 
of their country, as highly disgusted the Flemings, ^nd 
gave rise to that antipathy, which afterwards occasioned 
a revolution fatal to him in that part of his dominions f • 
Charles was long detained in the Netherlands by a 
violent attack of the gout, which returned upon him so 
frequently, and with such increasing violence, that it had 
broken^ to a great degrete,. the vigour of his^jonstitution. 

* Haraei A'nnal. Brabant. 652. 

-f* Mem. de Bibier, ii. 29.' L'Evesque Mem. de Card.Gran- 
velle, i. 21. / 
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He nevertheless did not slacken his endeavottrt to en- 
force the Interim. The inhabitants of Strasbui^, after 
a long struggle, found it necessary to yield obedience ; 
those of Constance, who had taken arms in their own 
defence, were compelled not only to conform to the In'- 
terim, but to renounce their privileges as a free city, to 
do homage to Ferdinand as archduke of Austria, and as 
bis vassals, to admit nn Austrian governor and gbrison*. 
Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburgh, and Lubeck, were the 
tmly Imperial cities of note that sUll continued refrsc- 
tiny. 

 Sl^. «T4. Ml. 
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